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Introduction 
Indra Sengupta and Daud Ali 


How coherent were figurations of colonial knowledge? Through 
what agencies were they produced? How were figurations of knowl- 
edge embodied and reproduced in institutions? What relations 
did structures of colonial knowledge have with power? Questions 
such as these have elicited some of the most sustained debate in 
the study of colonialism in South Asia. As a field of inquiry, the 
study of colonial knowledge systems has been a pathbreaking one 
in recent decades, with far-reaching consequences across a number 
of disciplines. The intensity of scholarly activity has engendered 
lively debate and has in many ways fundamentally changed the 
very terrain of South Asian studies as a whole, sometimes in unex- 
pected ways. Following the general paradigm shift to “knowledge” 
as an analytical category across the field of colonial studies, early 
discussions among South Asian historians were crucially concerned 
with the particular relations of knowledge systems with state insti- 
tutions and power. Gradually, however, new questions were raised 
about the production, implementation, and coherence of this 
knowledge. 

The chapters in this volume are meant to be a contribution to the 
ongoing discussions on colonial knowledge as an analytical category 
in South Asian scholarship. They are concerned less with polemi- 
cal positioning regarding the long-standing and often divisive ques- 
tions in the field regarding agency, power, and knowledge than with 
approaching these very questions through detailed empirical and 
textual work. They do this in diverse ways but are united in their 
commitment to highly contextualized and situated analysis as a way 
of providing historically nuanced answers to such questions. Taken 
together, these chapters show that no single theory of colonial knowl- 
edge is possible and that knowledge had diverse uses and receptions 
in India’s colonial past, as it continues to have in the present. 
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Writing Colonial Knowledge: A Historiographical 
Perspective 


One of the more salient shifts in the study of colonial societies, and 
indeed “empire” studies more generally, in the last two decades has 
been a new analytical focus on knowledge and knowledge produc- 
tion. This paradigm shift in the field was inaugurated by Edward 
Said’s widely influential study Orientalism (1978), which analyzed 
European representations of the Orient as integral elements of wider 
programs of imperial domination. Since the publication of Said’s 
work on colonial knowledge and Orientalism more than 30 years 
ago, the subject has produced a body of highly nuanced research, 
which has succeeded in making knowledge a central analytical cat- 
egory within the study of colonialism. Although this is particularly 
true of South Asian studies, colonial knowledge has also proved to be 
an extremely useful analytical category for studies of other colonial 
contexts—metropolitan cultures as well as British settler societies. 

However, the intellectual moorings of knowledge as an analytic 
category extend back even farther than Edward Said and the research 
field engaged with Orientalism to the widespread structuralist and 
poststructuralist critiques of traditional instrumentalist and false- 
consciousness theories of ideology. Some of this scholarship, com- 
ing from Althusserian and later Foucaultian structuralism, conceived 
of colonial state apparatus as interpolating colonial subjects. Others, 
drawing on Marxist and Gramscian ideas of class struggle, envisioned 
colonial knowledge as a shifting terrain of struggle between segments 
of rulers and ruled. Both trends can be seen in the research con- 
ducted by the influential Subaltern Studies collective. From such pre- 
occupations emerged the central question: Did colonial knowledge 
effectively “create” colonial subjects in ways so penetrative that the 
recovery of indigenous agency was at best precarious, or was colonial 
knowledge a ruling ideology that was resisted, transformed, and even 
appropriated by subordinate groups?? A related question emerged over 
whether Foucaultian- and Gramscian-style arguments were at all rel- 
evant in the colonial context, where state power was often exercised 
brutally, without any concern for forming the “subjects” or garnering 
the “consent” typical of modern societies in the West.? 

Since its rise to preeminence in scholarship on South Asia in the 
late 1980s, the question of colonial knowledge has been taken up 
by a variety of disciplines and extended to a large and diverse range 
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of subjects. Early scholarly interest in the subject in the 1980s and 
1990s resulted in extended critiques of disciplines such as Indology* 
and of the great surveys and other information-gathering projects of 
the colonial state, the latter continuing to draw interest well into the 
early years of the new century.° Engagement with colonial knowl- 
edge as a central analytical category in the South Asian experience 
of colonialism has engendered rich and nuanced research in fields 
such as literary studies (which drew attention to colonial texts) 
and by groups of interdisciplinary scholars such as the Subaltern 
Studies collective (mentioned earlier), which focused on colonial 
knowledge regimes that encompassed a vast array of practices of the 
colonial state. Drawing on critical traditions as diverse as those of 
Michel Foucault and Antonio Gramsci, Subaltern Studies scholars 
argued that various forms of the Western knowledge of India formed 
instruments of official and state power, which disciplined native 
populations. The result of this diversity of intellectual inspiration 
was a tension within the position of the Subaltern Studies collec- 
tive between two approaches—those inspired by structuralism that 
emphasize the formation of colonial “subjects” and those informed 
by Marxist and Gramscian theories of class struggle, which saw colo- 
nial knowledge as a set of ruling ideologies. 

By the mid-1990s, scholarship on colonial knowledge as a modality 
of state power had become an interdisciplinary enterprise. The chief 
research questions related to the coherence of colonial knowledge 
systems and their complex relations with the modalities of impe- 
rial power, the agencies through which colonial knowledge was pro- 
duced, and the nature of the relationship between such knowledge 
structures and state and class power; and these questions generated 
heated and sometimes acrimonious debate. Of particular importance 
was the work of anthropologist-historians such as Bernard Cohn and 
Nicholas B. Dirks.° In his well-known 1996 study Colonialism and 
Its Forms of Knowledge, Cohn focused on what he described as cer- 
tain key “investigative modalities’—including historiography, travel 
and observation, surveys, museology, surveillance, and the so-called 
“enumerative modality”—in order to map out the “knowledge base,” 
as it were, that made colonial power operational. The position put 
forward in these studies by and large tended to argue that colonial 
rulers exercised dominance over indigenous societies not just by 
military conquest but, at least equally importantly, by command- 
ing knowledge over them in diverse ways—from census reports and 
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cartographic surveys to novels, films, and scholarly publications. 
Central to these discussions was a concern over the extent to which 
colonial populations were able to exercise agency in resisting the 
power of the colonial state.” 

From the mid-1990s, however, many interpretations of this schol- 
arship were seriously challenged from a number of angles, most cru- 
cially from the fields of intellectual and social history. Criticisms 
were leveled at the overweening reliance on discourse analysis in 
this work, a trend that was indicative of the wider linguistic turn 
that had characterized many fields in the humanities in the 1970s 
and 1980s. Other charges included a relative lack of historical con- 
textualization of colonial knowledge, neglect of the actual processes 
of knowledge production, and inadequate attention to indigenous 
agents and information structures that gave colonial knowledge what 
was described as its dialogical character. The importance attached to 
state power was regarded as excessive, and the emphasis placed on 
the high noon of colonial power in India (the second half of the 
nineteenth century)—to the exclusion of earlier phases of Indian his- 
tory, such as the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—was called 
into question. Where scholars of an earlier generation tended to 
read knowledge as a straightforward will to power, new studies thus 
attempted to show that there was no single and predictable relation- 
ship between knowledge and the state and that knowledge produc- 
tion, indeed like the state project itself, was often considerably more 
fragmented, even while it operated within the framework of blatant 
and sustained asymmetrical power relations. 

These studies also drew attention to the involvement of Indians 
in the production of colonial knowledge.’ In fact, this more recent 
historiography challenged the position held by Bernard Cohn and 
the Subaltern Studies collective—that state power can be examined 
by its authorship of discourse—and argued for a closer examination 
of the local pragmatics of knowledge production, which might even 
be a reflection of the weaknesses, rather than strength, of state pow- 
er.!° It thus called into question what William Pinch has described as 
the “historiographical bifocalism” of the approach of the Subaltern 
Studies collective, which tended to see the power of the colonial 
state as being in direct opposition to the agency of indigenous 
subjects and focused their energies on analyzing just how much 
agency could accrue to colonial subjects in colonial structures of 
power." 
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Considerable groundbreaking research on colonial knowledge has 
been undertaken in the last decade and a half to try to move away 
from such “bifocal” tendencies and find analytical frameworks that 
can enable a clearer and more historically accurate understanding of 
the strange entanglements of colonialism that brought indigenous 
and colonial groups and individuals to work together on the pro- 
duction of knowledge even while the colonial structure perpetrated 
acts of violence on and subjugated Indians.” Especially useful in this 
regard has been the rich and diverse scholarship of well over a dec- 
ade on scientific and medical knowledge, in studies of colonial India 
as well as in scholarship on the British Empire. Long neglected in 
studies of empire, and inspired early on by the diffusionist model 
of the spread of Western science in the non-European world propa- 
gated by George Basalla,'’ the ideological links between science and 
the British Empire, those between the ideology of improvement and 
imperial endeavors, and, more recently, the importance of the empire 
to the growth of national sciences within Britain have become the 
subjects of much scholarly interest.1* Written in the tradition of the 
new imperial history, the more recent studies (focusing on the cen- 
trality of empire to British national science and culture) have tended 
to emphasize certain significant features of knowledge in the context 
of empire: first, the encounter between different knowledge systems 
at various local nodes of the empire; and second, following from the 
first, the significance of locally produced specific knowledge for the 
formation of universal categories of knowledge. Taken together, this 
research has moved on from the early conceptualization of science 
for imperial hegemony to an entangled history and what Richard 
Drayton has described as the “creolization” of diverse and local 
knowledge systems that the empire succeeded in producing. 

The historiography on science and medicine in colonial South Asia 
reflects these trends, but it has also been influential in setting the 
trends. From fairly early on, discussions of science and medicine in 
colonial India were linked to the experience of colonialism but also 
to the related questions of Indian modernity and nationhood—and 
the relationship between the three. From the early preoccupation 
with locating indigenous (subaltern) agency in resistance to the 
power of Western science and medicine imposed by a powerful state, 
the central concern of the field of research has moved on to explor- 
ing the ways in which the colonized peoples engaged with Western 
science. The new lines of inquiry tend to focus on the ability of 
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Indians to shape the diffusion of scientific knowledge and on the 
ways in which Western science was adapted and woven into preexist- 
ing, precolonial epistemologies. The result was a modernity that was 
not merely imported from Europe but was something new, created 
in the colony, a result of the encounter between Western scientific 
knowledge brought to India on the back of colonialism and India’s 
own scientific traditions.!’” 

In sum, recent research, in particular the move to a more closely 
archive-based research and historically nuanced understanding of 
the subject, has had the overall effect of revising our notions of colo- 
nial knowledge itself—from the coherent and hegemonic instrument 
of rule advocated by an earlier generation of scholars to a more frac- 
tured, dialogically produced, potentially open-ended, and socially 
unstable constellation of ideas and practices. Hence, colonial knowl- 
edge can no longer be seen as a monolithic and, in its operation, 
homogeneous entity. This is not to suggest that the fundamental 
difference of position on colonial knowledge (best represented by 
Bernard Cohn and Nicholas B. Dirks on the one hand and C. A. Bayly 
on the other) has been bridged in current historiography. Scholars 
such as Mark Harrison and David Arnold, though mindful of the sig- 
nificance of the recent research that focuses on indigenous participa- 
tion in colonial knowledge production, nevertheless caution against 
the danger of adopting a “reassuring view” of the colonial encounter, 
which, after all, was rooted in a relationship of power and violence.!® 
Further, fine scholarship stressing not just knowledge but the fun- 
damental relationship between knowledge and power as an analyti- 
cal category in colonial studies continues.’ Nevertheless, there has 
been a decisive shift away from examining representations of “hege- 
monic” colonial knowledge to localized, archive-based research that 
has come to focus on specific interactions on the ground between the 
agents of colonial rule and indigenous social groups and individuals 
who were involved, with varying degrees of power and agency, in the 
production and dissemination of what is now called colonial knowl- 
edge. As in studies of empire and metropolitan culture, the result has 
been a weakening of the binary relationship between colonizer and 
colonized that formed a crucial feature of the analytical framework 
of earlier scholarship on colonial knowledge. 

Notwithstanding this, the disciplinary division persists. It has 
typically seen literary critics and anthropologists on one side of the 
debate, arguing along more poststructuralist lines for the deeper 
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structures of knowledge which has tended to erase the agency of 
individual actors, and on the other side mostly intellectual and 
social historians, for whom the problem of colonial knowledge and 
its relations to power were in some way contingent upon specific 
local contexts and relations between actors. 


Revisiting Colonial Knowledge 


The chapters in this volume take this historiographical juncture as 
their starting point, seeking both to probe and to extend the exist- 
ing questions around knowledge in colonial South Asia in a number 
of ways. They attempt to tackle the notion of an open-ended, frag- 
mented knowledge by focusing specifically on the often-contingent 
nature of both knowledge production and the wider social field of 
pedagogy even within the framework of colonial power relations. 
The chapters here understand knowledge not only in its discursive 
sense—as formalized fields of thought, accumulated information, and 
verbal, visual, and material representations—but also as institution- 
alized practices—undertaken by diverse social agents and embodied 
in exhibitions, archives, museums, curricula, and textbooks. To con- 
ceive of knowledge in this way suggests that there is a fundamental 
relationship between fields of inquiry exploring the complex condi- 
tions of knowledge production and the equally variegated afterlife 
of knowledge thus produced—including its implementation, recep- 
tion, and transmission. The intention of the volume as a whole is to 
open up the rather static way in which the category of knowledge has 
often been applied in colonial studies to more dynamic lines of his- 
torical inquiry that envision colonial knowledge as a process rather 
than a finished artifact. 

Though the chapters in this volume intersect with one another 
in multiple and diverse ways, they are presented in three sections— 
each organized by a different analytical focus. The chapters of the 
first section take as their point of departure the intentions and poli- 
cies of administrators, missionaries, and scholars associated with 
major projects of knowledge production in colonial India. The chap- 
ters focus on the internal coherence and dynamics of this knowledge 
as well as its relation with specific issues of power and policy both in 
the metropole and the colony. The second section takes up the role of 
local actors in both the production and the reproduction of knowl- 
edge. Specifically, it focuses on the construction of usable historical 
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pasts in South Asia. It shows how local actors were involved not only 
as “sources” of knowledge but as active participants in the emergence 
of a local sense of place and time. The final section turns to the 
problem of pedagogy. Richly researched chapters highlight not only 
the contradictions of colonial pedagogy and its implementation but 
its complex engagement, through various agencies, with indigenous 
forms of knowledge, ethics, and improvement. 

Cutting across the sections of this volume, the chapters cluster 
around two broad axes of concern. First, they seek to develop a pre- 
cise understanding of the process of knowledge production by exam- 
ining its localized and historically specific social and intellectual 
contexts. This means greater sensitivity to the conceptual, methodo- 
logical, and stylistic differences between various strands of colonial 
scholarship as well as to their diverse imbrications with different 
institutional settings—as, for example, in government surveys, pub- 
lishing houses, colleges, schools, or museums. A major concern here 
is the importance of Indian elites and their agency in the production 
of this knowledge: this has been conceptualized both in terms of 
their capacity to exercise their own and colonial agendas and the 
limitations to their agency. Numerous chapters take up this theme. 
Chitralekha Zutshi shows how Kashmiri pandits, in conjunction 
with their Dogra patrons, substantially shaped the “official” history 
of precolonial Kashmir. Michael S. Dodson shows how colonial offi- 
cials and local elites together (though not in tandem) came to shape 
evolving conceptions of Islamic history and culture in Jaunpur. The 
chapters also demonstrate the contingent and often fractured nature 
of colonial knowledge—that the very mechanisms of the collation, 
assemblage, and interlocution of information could be unstable and 
even work at cross purposes. The authors here do not take a single 
position. Whereas Javed Majeed argues that the Linguistic Survey of 
India implodes under what he sees as a crisis in information gather- 
ing, Kate Teltscher suggests that the fluid, nonfixed nature of the 
Hobson-Jobson is less a sign of crisis than the capturing of a vibrant 
and heterogeneous language world. 

A second concern that unites many of the chapters in this volume 
is the transmission and reception of knowledge, and here the vol- 
ume breaks new ground. Although much of the recent scholarship 
on colonial knowledge has focused on its diverse and composite pro- 
duction, its implementation, transmission, and reception have often 
been of less interest. Knowledge that was explicitly aimed at the 
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transformation of its audience, or pedagogy, thus forms an impor- 
tant line of inquiry in this volume. A small but important body 
of research on knowledge dissemination and pedagogy as concep- 
tual frameworks to understand colonialism has been undertaken 
recently by scholars such as Sanjay Seth, Manu Goswami, and Gyan 
Prakash.”° Though qualitatively rich, this work requires further 
empirical elaboration, particularly when compared to the consistent 
focus in other streams of the historiography of colonial India, which 
have made substantial contributions to the study of education and 
pedagogy.” A number of chapters in this volume make a signifi- 
cant start here, bringing together the concerns of scholars who have 
been working on education with those interested in knowledge as 
an analytical category. The chapter by Avril Powell demonstrates the 
fitful, composite, and even contradictory nature of colonial educa- 
tional policy, but it also, along with that by Margrit Pernau, turns 
to the particularly interesting problem of “translating” traditional 
South Asian ethical literatures into the new educational contexts 
of the textbook and school education. It is at this nexus that seri- 
ous revisions might be suggested to traditional understandings of 
the formation of colonial subjects. At the same time, the chapters 
not only engage with issues of pedagogy in its wider sense but also 
address the very important problem of the reception of knowledge. 
Here David Lelyveld and Peter Gottschalk in different ways demon- 
strate the effect of scientific knowledge frameworks on local think- 
ing. Lelyveld shows how Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s description of Delhi 
shifted noticeably from traditional literary registers for represent- 
ing the city to more modernist, empiricist ones. Peter Gottschalk’s 
chapter, using materials related to a single village in Bihar, shows 
how, through a variety of institutions—including learned societies, 
surveys, museums, and schools—scientistic conceptions became 
embedded in local knowledge structures and curricula. If knowl- 
edge production involved complex agencies, its reception must also 
be seen as complex, negotiated, and fractured—and not just in the 
colony but also the metropole.”? Again, although the question of 
the reception of India by Victorian audiences in Britain has been 
addressed in scholarship,”* there have been relatively few attempts 
to link this reception with the pedagogical mission of using knowl- 
edge from the colonies for the moral improvement of specific 
social groups in the metropole, as Geoffrey Oddie has done in his 
chapter.”4 
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The volume also makes a significant contribution to our under- 
standing of colonial knowledge by going beyond the written text as 
a site of knowledge production/dissemination/reception to include 
material and visual artifacts as knowledge forms. Though there have 
been studies, using a Saidian analytical framework of representation 
of power, on colonial perceptions of Indian art, comparatively little to 
date has been done on the production of material and visual cultures 
in colonial India as claims to knowledge. Visual and material reper- 
toires often differed in crucial and significant ways from registers of 
written knowledge even while sharing similar authors and subjects. 
Anne-Julie Etter, for example, points out that antiquarian philology 
and colonial policies on the restoration of monuments (though often 
involving the same administrator scholars) often worked according to 
quite divergent principles, leaving a textual corpus and a monumen- 
tal landscape largely discontinuous with one another. Several of the 
chapters look at the museum, at monuments, and even at the built 
environment as potential sites of knowledge articulation, focusing, 
again, not only on their production but also on their dissemination 
and reception. Monuments and built environments provide a par- 
ticularly good example of the complexity of colonial knowledge in 
its wider context. Michael S. Dodson and Peter Gottschalk show the 
complex ways in which the contemporary notion of place in Indian 
society was shaped. This should be a particularly valuable contribu- 
tion, in view of the fresh insights into colonial knowledge provided 
by relatively recent scholarship on art and architectural history as 
well as by the history of colonial museums and exhibitions.” 

One issue particularly salient in the perception of both texts and 
monuments in colonial India was the question of their corruption, 
dilapidation, and ruin, a perception that in many ways mirrored 
general colonial notions of an Indian civilization “in decline.” Such 
ideas of present decline—as Michael S. Dodson, for example, shows— 
should not, however, be taken as symptoms of cultural pessimism 
but instead catalysts for action. In this sense, the past remained a 
resolute and ever-present resource for both colonial officials and 
their local interlocutors. Indeed, the reconstruction of monuments 
and revival of knowledges—of moral improvement and educational 
reform—was an important element of colonial and indigenous asser- 
tion. A large number of chapters demonstrate how knowledge pro- 
duction, whether embodied materially or textually, became the site 
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for various articulations of reform and rejuvenation, whether on the 
part of the colonial state or indigenous elites. 

Overall, the chapters collected in this volume make it clear that 
the current understanding of the many lives of knowledge in colo- 
nial India, despite over 30 years of historiographical focus, is still 
preliminary and incomplete. The chapters suggest numerous avenues 
of future analysis—from the diverse roles of knowledge in reshaping 
both history and landscape in colonial India to the “translation” of 
older ethical and cultivational practices into structures of modern 
school pedagogy—and they suggest substantial temporal and insti- 
tutional diversity. Consequently, the analyses indicate that no single 
theory of knowledge production or its relation to power is adequate 
to account for these diverse histories. Rather, they suggest that vari- 
ous instances and strands of colonial knowledge could have radically 
different conditions of production, levels of internal coherence, and 
alignments with policy; diverse institutional embodiments and rela- 
tions with power; and multiple and often unanticipated “reception” 
histories. 


Notes 


The editors of the volume would like to thank Richard Purkiss for help with 
the editing. 
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What’s in a (Proper) Name? 
Particulars, Individuals, and 
Authorship in the Linguistic 
Survey of India and Colonial 
Scholarship 


Javed Majeed 


Introduction 


This chapter examines how the Linguistic Survey of India (1894-1928) 
grappled with the proper names of Indian languages and dialects. 
For the Linguistic Survey, India was a site for integrating the different 
branches of linguistics as a modern European discipline (phonetics, 
historical linguistics, dialectology, etymology, and philology) into a 
unified working project. However, this chapter addresses the modes 
of thinking and the operations of thought that precede this formal 
organization into linguistic knowledge. The published volumes of the 
Linguistic Survey, and especially the unpublished files, foreground 
the process of naming in the Survey’s attempt to separate individual 
entities from each other—whether these entities are languages, dia- 
lects, individual sounds, or individual persons. At this level, before 
any formal organization of knowledge, the Survey evinces what 
might be called a metaphysical mode of thinking. The Survey is an 
exercise in what Peter Strawson called descriptive metaphysics;! that 
is, it seeks to distinguish individual entities or “particulars” from 
each other. This strand of the Survey reveals a complicated picture of 
colonial power in the realm of linguistic knowledge that belies the 
usual characterizations of colonial knowledge in this field in terms 
of strategies of command and clear-cut definitions. 

This chapter also addresses the question of the proper names of 
individual humans in India, and how this was approached in the 
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Linguistic Survey and in other British colonial scholarship. It argues 
that this issue is linked to the question of authorship. Colonial schol- 
arship on the Indian proper name leads us to think about the name 
Grierson (i.e., Sir George Abraham Grierson, 1851-1941, the super- 
intendent of the Survey). The chapter reflects on the significance 
of the name “Grierson,” and opens up the issue of the conflation of 
this name “Grierson” with the Linguistic Survey. The way the proper 
name “Grierson” functions in relation to the Linguistic Survey helps 
us to explore the complex operations of authoring that underlie the 
colonial production of the linguistic knowledge of India. 


“Double Names” 


For the Linguistic Survey, India’s basic feature as a linguistic situa- 
tion is its plenitude of names for different languages and dialects. A 
letter Grierson wrote to H. H. Risley on December 30, 1900, captures 
this well. In relation to the alphabetical list of names for the “Aryan” 
and Tibeto-Burman languages that he was compiling, Grierson refers 
to over 1,000 names. He states that the great majority of these are 
“double names or sub-varieties not worth classifying, but I thought it 
best to insert every possible name I could scrape in.”” Although these 
names exceed the task of the classification of Indian languages, and 
may even be irrelevant to that classification, every possible name 
still has to be “scraped in.” 

Volume 1 of the Survey reproduces this nominalization. Grierson 
describes how the forms returned by district officers and politi- 
cal agents of the names of every language spoken in their district 
“appalled” him because “in many cases the same form of speech was 
reported under different names.”? Nonetheless, the presentation of all 
of these names in Indexes of Language-Names is a recurring feature 
of the Survey. Two of these indexes were published separately in 1919 
and 1920.4 An Index of Language-Names also formed appendix 3 
of the first volume of the Linguistic Survey.° The main task of this 
Index is to cross-identify names as multiples of the same linguistic 
entity. In doing so, it lists some 2,620 language names and dialects. 

The Survey’s first task, then, was the cross-identification of lan- 
guage names rather than the identification of languages as such. 
Here some of Alain Badiou’s terminology is helpful. The Survey 
intervenes to produce consistent multiples out of the inconsistent 
multiples of names. It has to know which names it can count as one. 
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This is what makes possible its presentation of colonial knowledge. 
Whereas tabulated indexes are generally devices to formulate knowl- 
edge into comprehensive schemes by seeking to clarify, categorize, 
and cross-refer their subjects, the Index that forms appendix 3 of 
the first volume of the Survey proliferates and generates names. The 
Indexes of Language-Names produced in the course of the Survey 
dramatize the proliferation of language names as a process. This is 
evident in a number of ways. 

First, there are a large number of names that bear no resemblance 
to each other but are cross-referred to one another as the names of 
one linguistic entity. Yet the one language apparently behind this 
multiplicity of names is itself entered as doubly or triply named. 
For example, the entry for “Arniya” is glossed as “another name for 
Khowar or Chitrali.” The entry for the latter has a double name, 
“Chitrali or Chatrari,” and is glossed as another name for “Khowar.” 
Khowar is entered as a triply named language, that is, as “Khowar, 
Chitrali, or Arniya.” The branch of language it is ascribed to also has 
a double name; it is referred to as the “Dardic or Pisacha” branch of 
“Aryan” languages.’ There are numerous other examples of doubly 
or triply named languages as the master entries in this Index. One 
language even has a fivefold name. Here the entry reads, “Mo-s‘o, 
Mosso, Muhs6, Musu, or Mussu.” In the remarks glossing this entry, 
a sixth name is added, namely “Lahu,” which is the name the speak- 
ers use to refer to themselves.® At other points in the Index, names 
nest within other names, as the subdialects of dialects that are them- 
selves doubly named (see the entry for Bérari’).? 

It is almost as if the Index, with its system of cross-referencing, 
is seeking not to stabilize language names but to proliferate them. 
This also extends to better-known language names. The gloss for the 
entry of Hindi is a swirl of names, referring to the Hindustani dia- 
lect of Western Hindi, “a name given to Kanauji,” “a local name for 
Moultani,” and “a local name for Lahnda.” In addition, there are the 
sub-entries “Hindi or Khontai,’”— glossed as “a name given in Malda 
(Bengal) to Eastern Magahi”—and “Hindi of Nagpur,” which asks 
the reader to consult the entry for Nagpuri Hindt.!° Similarly, Telegu 
appears under at least ten other names in the Index (as “Badaga,” 
“Badages,” “Badlak,” “Baytakammara,” “Gentoo,” “Golla,” “Golari,” 
“Kalingi,” “Telinga,” and “Yanadi”)."! 

The Index of Language-Names is also an exercise in defamiliari- 
zation. The entry for Farsi tells us that the term applies to Persian 
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but also to Urdu when it is full of Persian words and “in contra- 
distinction to the current colloquial, for literary Hindi.” It is also 
the name used by the Sasis “for their secret argot.”!* Furthermore, 
the Linguistic Survey seems to open up a space for the self-dividing 
nature of names. Even where there is one language name entered as a 
master entry, this divides into multiple names. The entry for “Jatk1,” 
for example, has nine sub-entries, each referring to other language 
or dialect names, with some of the sub-entries themselves contain- 
ing double names or language names that are a compound of two 
names.'° Even the word name is broken and generates other names. 
The index refers not only to language and dialect names but also to 
“nick-names,” “by-names,” and “ghost-names.”!* The name name is 
itself unstable and generates other versions of itself. 

The basic situation the Linguistic Survey deals with, then, is the 
plenitude of different names for each language and dialect in India. 
What is important in the Index is not that it tries to resolve this situ- 
ation; instead, by trying to record all the possible names for a lan- 
guage or dialect in India, it puts these names into circulation. There 
is no disciplining or fixing of names as such but its opposite. For the 
Linguistic Survey, the name India refers to a fertile space of multiple 
naming, and its Index keeps this situation in play rather than closing 
it off. Moreover, even the name India itself cannot exist as a stable 
proper name for the Survey. In a letter to Risley, Grierson refers to 
the multiple names for India and its inhabitants, such as “Sindhu,” 
“Saindhava,” “Hindava,” and “Hindustan.” In another letter to 
Risley, Grierson discusses whether Hindustan/Hindostan should be 
pronounced as “Hindostan” to rhyme with “Bostan” or whether it 
ought to be Hindtstan.’* Here a single name can be sounded differ- 
ently, its very articulation reproducing the instability of names for 
India. In addition, although Grierson does not note this, the term 
Indians is not applied exclusively to those in South Asia but also to 
indigenous peoples in the Americas.'® 


Aliases 


For the Linguistic Survey, the name India (which itself belongs to 
a set of multiples) signifies the difficulty of identifying particulars 
and individuals, whether these be languages, dialects, or individual 
human beings. As the narrative voice in A Passage to India (1924) says, 
“Nothing in India is identifiable, the mere asking of a question causes 
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it to disappear or merge into something else.”!” The identifiability of 
particulars extends to the question of the names of individual Indians 
in colonial linguistic scholarship. One aspect of this is the issue of 
standardizing the names of individual Indians in roman script. This 
turns on the larger issue of the consistent identifiability and differen- 
tiation of Indian individuals from each other. In his “Memorandum 
to Accompany a Proposed Scheme for the Representation of Native 
Names and Words in the English Character” of March 12, 1859, M. 
Norman (Deputy Secretary to the Government in Bangalore) argued 
for the need to have a “systematic way of representing native names 
in the English character.”!® According to him, the problem of the 
“careless and unintelligible way of representing native names is a 
great and increasing evil” in government proceedings. He goes on to 
say, “Many of the names are utterly unintelligible, and many more 
[are] only to be distinguished by a series of guesses.”!° He produces 
two lists of names. One is a list of how proper names are spelt in 
government proceedings alongside their “correct” transliteration. 
The other is a list of names that, though “mis-spelt, have almost 
become European.””° In the latter, the project to identify an indi- 
vidual name in the roman script by recourse to an original proper 
name in an Indian language is suspended. In this list, an Anglicized 
name can function just as well as an original proper name so that 
the proper name becomes an amalgamation of a “native original” 
and an English “character.” But even here there is uncertainty as to 
identifiability: “When a doubt exists as to whether a word has been 
thoroughly Anglicised, it is to be given in the correct form.””! The 
correct form here means transcription into the roman script, not the 
proper name as written in the relevant Indian script. On the one 
hand, then, Norman inveighs against what he calls the “perpetual 
contortions and uncouth changes of form” in Indian names,”” but 
on the other hand, the system of transliteration he adopts involves 
a fundamental alteration and alienation of those names from the 
scripts in which they are written. 

Norman also considers the possibility that “if the orthography of 
names is altered, the names in their amended form will not be iden- 
tifiable with themselves as they stood previous to emendation.””? So 
an Indian proper name, thus altered, becomes another proper name. 
Its self-identifiability—the fact that it is equivalent to itself—is bro- 
ken. The more, then, Norman tries to stabilize the identifiability 
of Indian individuals, the more he generates other proper names. 
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It turns out that there are no stable original Indian proper names, 
only aliases, and Norman in effect perpetuates the instabilities of the 
Indian proper name while trying to “fix” them. 

The anxiety to stabilize Indian names is also evident in R. C. 
Temple’s A Dissertation on the Proper Names of Panjabis (1883). There 
are a number of important features in Temple’s project to exam- 
ine these proper names. As in the Linguistic Survey, the term India 
signifies a problematic space for names, and again the first prob- 
lem is that of the plenitude of available names. Temple begins by 
showing through delimitation how many names there are, and his 
focus on a small proportion of names invokes the massive numbers 
he could have dealt with in the Punjab alone. He mentions how 
he might have investigated 75,000 names by examining each of 
the two volumes of the Panjab Census of 1881 for each district. 
Instead, he only consulted five of the 17 available volumes of the 
Ambala District Records. He also refers to the census returns in the 
17 manuscript volumes in the Persian character of six villages in 
the Ambala district. These contain the names of 10,000 persons, 
“put I have not had time unfortunately to examine more than five 
of the volumes, containing only the names of 2,846 persons.””4 His 
“collation,” as he calls it,2> of a small number of names works by 
invoking the larger numbers of which it is a collation. For Temple, 
India is a space that opens up the possibilities of counting numer- 
ous names. 

India also vividly brings home the problem of the identifiability of 
individuals for Temple. It brings to the surface the primary linguis- 
tic situation of the invention and deployment of names. In chap- 
ter 2, Temple begins by saying, “The primary object of all human 
nomenclature is, of course, to distinguish individuals.” He admits 
“The modern European system of surnames is only moderately suc- 
cessful, as may be gathered from any list of names one may chance 
on.” But then he goes on to say, “In India, where surnames are prac- 
tically unknown, names of men and women so conspicuously fail 
to finally distinguish them, that it is necessary to add the parental 
and caste names, and even then, until the age is superadded, only 
doubtful success is attained.”*° According to Temple, in India, even 
when additional information such as parental names, caste names, 
and age are added to a proper name, it remains doubtful that Indians 
can be distinguished from each other through the deployment of 
proper names. 
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However, as in the Linguistic Survey and in Norman’s 
“Memorandum,” Temple’s approach to the examination of proper 
names belies his stated aim of stabilizing Indian names for the pur- 
poses of colonial administration. This is clear in two contradictory 
ways. First, throughout the book, Temple constructs tables, systems 
of cross-referencing, and defining categories that draw attention 
to the generative capacity of Indian names. In his presentation of 
India as a situation of multiple names, names become multiples 
of themselves, and they multiply according to an intrinsic logic. 
Temple shows how Indian names generate other names by varying 
their terminations, by forming derivatives from the same root, and 
through what he calls “complementary additions.”?” Temple does 
not discipline and fix Indian names; instead he foregrounds their 
fertile generative capacities. Indian names proliferate according to 
an immanent logic of their own, independent of their function of 
designating individuals. They become sites of playful generation for 
its own sake, as when Temple almost parses “a very common root,” 
nath, to see which names can be generated from it.”® 

The second way Temple approaches Indian proper names is to 
de-individuate them so that they are no longer proper names at all. 
In his article on the Tower of Babel, Derrida makes the point that 
proper names are untranslatable. One does not translate Pierre or 
Peter as “tock.””? The individuating load of proper names as opposed 
to common nouns lies in their untranslatability. However, in the 
second table at the end of his book (called “Names of Hindus”) and 
in sections of his main text, Temple translates Indian proper names 
not just once but twice over—first as a literal translation, then as 
what he calls an “applied” translation. He begins his second table 
with the name “Aga” and gives its literal translation as “fire” and its 
applied translation as “fiery.”° Moreover, this table is divided into 12 
sections, according to the objects from which Indian proper names 
are derived. The first group of objects refers to names derived “from 
common objects in daily and domestic life.”3! So Indian proper 
names are translated thrice—first literally, secondly nonliterally, and 
thirdly, as derived from common nouns for objects that themselves 
do not require proper names. Here Indian proper names are deriva- 
tives of common nouns, such as fire, lamp, and so on. 

The end result of this is to double, even triple, the instability of 
Indian names as individuations of particulars. Not only is it hard to 
keep up with the way Indian names generate each other according 
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to their own intrinsic logic, it turns out that Indian names are not 
proper at all; they are common. This flawed individuation of Indian 
names is vividly displayed in other ways. In his preface, Temple lists 
the names of individuals whose help he acknowledges. These include 
Denzil Ibbetson, William Crooke, and “Shibbt, formerly Mir Munshi 
of the 9th Lancers.” Even his Indian informants do not have one 
single proper name. Secondly, this tendency toward aliases is put in 
a legal context and is associated with criminality. Both Indian wit- 
nesses and criminals go under different names at different points in 
their careers. In a long passage, Temple notes how certain individu- 
als (both defendants and witnesses) call themselves by one name in 
court, their names are rendered by “native clerks” in another way in 
documents, and they are known by yet another name in their vil- 
lages.** Even in the case of the same individual, cross-referencing of 
proper names has to take place. It is worth mentioning how in his 
essay on descriptive metaphysics, Strawson discusses the role of a 
proper name in identifying an object in one place and time as the 
same object in another place and time.** For Temple, that mutual 
dependence of proper names and a single spatio-temporal field is bro- 
ken in India. India breaks the basic metaphysics of naming because 
the same individual can have a different name in a different locality. 
Proper names in India, it appears, are locality dependent even in the 
case of a single individual. To Temple, the instability of the Indian 
proper name and the uncertainty of its individuating load have legal 
aspects. The question of the ownership of names is not just a linguis- 
tic and metaphysical question; it is also a legal problem. 


Grierson’s Name as an Author 


To return to the Linguistic Survey and Grierson, this tendency to 
characterize Indian proper names as common names is evident in 
the way Grierson uses the master image of the Tower of Babel to 
evoke India as a linguistic entity. In the first volume of the Linguistic 
Survey, he writes “There are parts of India which seem to have had 
each a special Tower of Babel of its own.”* In his article on the Tower 
of Babel, Derrida argues that the word Babel is both a proper name 
and a common noun meaning “confusion.” It is as if Babel is two 
homonyms, one of which has the value of proper name and the other 
that of common noun.* Interestingly, Grierson only mentions the 
Tower in this context of each place in India having its own “special 
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Tower.” Such is the problematic space of India, that even the Tower of 
Babel produces special versions of itself in each locality. There is no 
original archaic Tower in India—only versions of it—just as there are 
no single original names, only always a plurality of names. 

Grierson approaches the question of the Indian proper name in 
the first instance under the rubric of authorship. In a series of let- 
ters in 1919 between Grierson, the assistant librarian at Harvard, 
and Professor Lanman, Grierson discusses how to transliterate the 
proper names of Indian authors into the roman script. T. F. Currier, 
the assistant librarian, attached a memorandum on “International 
Catalogue Rules” to a letter he wrote to Lanman dated April 1, 1919. 
The memorandum states that “the object of international uniform- 
ity in cataloguing is to facilitate the pooling of information about 
books and to hasten the day when the student of one country can 
draw upon the book resources of all countries.” Currier adds: 


As regards Sanskrit and the languages of modern India, the situ- 
ation is altered by the great number of alphabets in use today 
making it impracticable, especially when printing is concerned, 
to use the native characters. Fortunately these alphabets cor- 
respond closely one to another—that is to say, taking any two 
of them, there is always one character, and but one, which will 
correspond to a given character in the other, and, furthermore, 
among the occidental systems of transliteration of these alphabets 
there are but slight divergences.... Moreover the use of a translit- 
eration composed of Roman characters is general in India itself. 
These facts make it decidedly preferable to use for Indian books 
the transliterated form in international cataloguing.°*° 


The issue here for the librarian, then, was how to put the names of 
Indian authors into circulation in the transnational roman script. 
For Grierson, however, the proper names of Indian authors present 
insuperable difficulties. In a letter from September 13, 1919, he 
wrote, “I still see difficulties as to how some names written in the 
Nagari or allied alphabets are, for catalogue purposes, to be trans- 
literated.” He gives the example of the name “Rama-krsna,” which 
can be pronounced and sometimes spelt in two different ways. 
He also adds, “Provision must also be made...for Sanskrit titles or 
degree names....In India these form part of the bearer’s name. But, 
as a man progresses in knowledge, he gets higher titles which are 
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substituted for the former ones.” So three different names may repre- 
sent the same author, but they will be cataloged separately because, 
for the catalog, they are three different names. Grierson also refers 
to the problem of Indian names being written in different South 
Asian scripts. He points out that “Hindustani” is written either in 
the Arabic or the Nagari script, Panjabi and Sindhi in either Arabic or 
Gurmukhi, and Kashmiri either in Arabic or in the Sarada character: 
“In all these cases certain characters are added, as in Persian, to the 
Arabic alphabet, to suit the requirements of each special language.”*” 
The roman transliteration of a word from the Persian script differs 
from the transliteration of the same word from other scripts. In the 
context of authorship, then, Grierson almost welcomes, and even 
emotionally invests in, what Norman earlier called the perpetual 
contortions of Indian names. However, as a problematic space for 
names, India also dramatizes some instabilities in Grierson’s own 
name as an author. 

Grierson presents himself as both the author and the superintend- 
ent of the Linguistic Survey. In a letter to the editor of the Times, 
dated October 8, 1919, he presents what he calls a “book of tabular 
statistics connected with the Linguistic Survey of India,” which was 
to form part of the Introductory volume of the Survey, then under 
preparation. He adds, “Every effort has been made to obtain accu- 
racy, and every line has been written, and every figure calculated, by 
me, personally.”38 Grierson activated his name in the press as linked 
to the Linguistic Survey’s texts as an author. He asserts his sover- 
eignty as an author over the texts of the Survey. 

In his essay “What Is an Author?” Foucault argues that the author’s 
proper name is functional in that it serves as a means of classifica- 
tion. It groups together a number of texts and thus differentiates 
them from other texts. The author’s name points to the existence 
of certain groups of discourse and their mode of existence, circula- 
tion, and status within a society.°? Grierson performs these func- 
tions of the author in quite explicit ways. Not only does he write 
some of the volumes of the Linguistic Survey, he also plays a key 
role in sending copies of the Survey’s gramophone records to lead- 
ing libraries on the European continent and the British Isles.*° He 
played a leading part in the circulation of the Linguistic Survey as a 
set of discourses and its institutionalization in the Western academy. 
Moreover, Grierson’s name functioned as the initiator of this group 
of discourses in another way. The Linguistic Survey did not have 
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a firm administrative basis in British India in that no administra- 
tively coherent provision was made for it. He often had to use his 
personal contacts to obtain information from district commission- 
ers, many of whom saw the Survey as a burdensome extra duty for 
which no real provision had been made. The Assistant Collector in 
Bombay, A. H. A. Simcox, succinctly expressed this problem in a let- 
ter to the Director of Public Instruction (DPI) when he wrote, “This 
work needs to be done by people who are interested in it alone, and 
they should have a knowledge of the principles of comparative phi- 
lology (Indo-European) in my opinion. General departmental orders 
will hardly produce much genuine result.”*! In a subsequent letter 
to the DPI, Simcox reiterated that these “matters cannot be done in 
the ordinary course of official routine.”4” Grierson responded that 
he could have got the work accomplished more effectively if he had 
had an official assistant in each presidency, but financial reasons 
prevented this. He added that he agreed “official routine is not the 
best way of getting the information which I want regarding the more 
obscure Indian dialects but under the circumstances in which I am 
placed in this Survey it is the only one available.”*? In some ways, 
the Linguistic Survey even had no official place in India itself. In 
1899 Grierson moved to England, and for 25 of his 30 years as super- 
intendent, Grierson was overseeing the Survey from Camberley in 
Surrey.** This combination of geographical distance and the lack of 
adequate administrative provision is alluded to in another of his let- 
ters. Writing to the Census Commissioner of India, Grierson refers 
to his pamphlet on the Linguistic Survey of India and the census of 
1911, which he had prepared for the use of census officers. In this 
text, Grierson gave language figures according to the 1911 census. 
He asks the Commissioner to get his office to substitute in red ink, 
in the appropriate column, the corresponding figures for 1921 and 
adds, “If this could be done in your office, it would save me a great 
deal of personal labour, as, here in England, I have to do all such 
work myself, and your office could do it much better.” 
Geographical distance, then, contributed to the efficacy of 
Grierson’s name in relation to the Survey and to his role in the insti- 
tutionalization and global circulation of the Linguistic Survey as 
a distinctive set of discourses. Moreover, Grierson’s name does not 
operate in a uniform manner in relation to the collection of all dis- 
courses that make up the Linguistic Survey. Grierson’s role was an 
amalgamation of author, superintendent, and editor. In some ways, 
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his name mediated several authors’ names. This is illustrated by 
his changing relationship to each volume of the Linguistic Survey. 
Whereas Grierson puts himself forward as the author of the first part 
of volume 1, his relationship to volume 3 is different and he describes 
himself as compiling and editing it. As he says in the introductory 
note to this volume, it was Dr. Konow of Christiana, Norway, who 
“prepared [the volume] in the form in which it is now presented to 
the public.” This volume, then, is a joint effort but in more ways than 
one. The material and notes of this volume were actually prepared by 
Professor Conrady of Leipzig, who transferred his material to Konow 
before “he had thrown the results into a connected form.” Konow is 
described “as going over the whole work again.”*° So volume 3 is the 
product of authorship as a team effort, in which the text changes its 
form in the process of changing hands. However, Grierson insists 
that he himself is still responsible for all the statements contained in 
the volume, even though Konow “has been allowed complete liberty 
for displaying individuality of treatment, and the volumes prepared 
by him are entirely his work.”4” In this introductory note, the ter- 
minology of compilation, throwing results into a connected form,*® 
editing, preparing, and individuality of treatment suggests how the 
authorial function is not universal or constant in the authoring of 
the colonial knowledge of India. Authorship of colonial knowledge 
does not operate in a uniform manner, and throwing into con- 
nected form the colonial knowledge of India brings about, and relies 
on, the dispersal of authorial functions among multiple figures.‘” 
On the plane of authorship, the name Grierson bears an uncanny 
resemblance to the de-individuating characteristics of Indian proper 
names. This is reflected in Grierson’s career as an author. 

The striking feature of Grierson’s career as an author is the pre- 
ponderance of jointly authored works he put his name to. Here I 
will concentrate on just two of these works, whose titles are par- 
ticularly evocative in this regard. The first is A Grammar of the 
Chhattisgarhi Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Originally Written in Hindi by 
Hira Lal Kavyopadhyaya, Headmaster of the Anglo-Vernacular School, 
Dhamtari and translated by Sir George A. Grierson, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. Revised and Enlarged by Pandit Lochan Prasad Kavya-Vinod 
Under the Supervision of Rai Bahadur Hira Lal, of the Provincial Civil 
Service, Central Provinces and Berar. This text has passed through four 
pairs of hands, and each time it takes on a different shape as it does 
so. The inability to identify a singular author is vividly brought 
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to the fore in the introduction. A number of works on and in the 
Chhattisgarhi dialect are listed, the last of which is “Chhattisgarhi 
Words and Phrases.” The introduction then adds, “of most of which 
the writer is the author, the last one being written by Mr. C. U. Wills, 
ICS.”5° What is interesting here is the difficulty of identifying who 
“the writer” and “the author” refer to, as no name is appended to 
the introduction. It is unclear which of the three possible names on 
the title page is alluded to, and no sooner are the writer and the 
author referred to than the proper name of another author is men- 
tioned (i.e., “C. U. Wills”). There is also no way of knowing which 
part of the source text has been translated by Grierson and which 
has been revised by Pandit Lochan Prasad Kavya-Vinod and what, 
if any, parts of the text have been produced by Rai Bahadur Hira 
Lal. Here is a corporate text produced though collaboration brought 
about by the dispersal of authorial functions, which includes func- 
tions of translation. 

The title of the second text—Hatim’s Tales. Kashmiri Stories 
and Songs. Recorded with the Assistance of Pandit Govind Kaul. By Sir 
Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E, and Edited with a Translation, Linguistic Analysis, 
Vocabulary, Indexes, ETC. by Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.ILE. With a Note 
on the Folklore of the Tales by W. Crooke, C.I.E.—is also evocative of this 
dispersal of authorial functions in the production and authoring of 
Indian knowledge. With regard to the question of authorship, this 
text is interesting in a number of ways. First, the text is dedicated to 
the memory of Pandit Govind Kaul, but as with all Indian names, 
this name changes in different parts of the text. In the section by 
Sir Aurel Stein, it is Govind Kaul, but in the sections by Grierson, it 
is Govinda Kaula and sometimes simply his initials, GK. Secondly, 
there are five names in the title of the book, each placed in differ- 
ent attitudes of ownership toward the text, so that the tales become 
a possession, a thing to be owned. Four of the names are preceded 
with “by,” and the first is put into the possessive form. But the tales 
themselves do not have any named authors; they were in circulation 
without any question about the identity of their author. Here, then, 
joint authorship involves the transmutation of unauthored texts— 
oral tales that by their very nature cannot have an author (Hatim 
is the reciter of the tales, not their author)—into the joint product 
and possession of collaborative authors. Naming, as Anssi Paasi 
argues, means a withdrawal from a troubling anonymity and a set- 
tled position in a culture’s identity matrix.*! Joint naming suggests a 
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distinctive aspect of the identity matrix of British India, which I will 
come back to in my conclusion. 

Finally, it is important to note that in this text, as in the book on 
the Chhattisgarhi dialect, the authors’ names are woven into the 
titles of the books. The title page does not have a title followed by an 
author or authors separated from the title. In a sense, the inscription 
of these proper names within the titles, as opposed to separated from 
them, points to how the subject matter of these texts is the question 
of authorship itself. Moreover, the text as jointly authored is linked 
to and makes possible other jointly authored projects. Stein refers to 
how Grierson wanted Govind Kaul’s help for completing and editing 
Pandit Isvara Kaul’s dictionary of Kashmiri and adds, “So I rejoiced 
when, before my departure from Lahore, this collaboration of the best 
Kashmirian scholar of his time with the leading authority in the field 
of Indian linguistic research had been satisfactorily arranged for.”°? 


The Property of Authorship 


In “What Is an Author?” Foucault discusses how the individualiza- 
tion of the author goes hand in hand with the establishment of a 
system of ownership and strict copyright rules. As he puts it, the 
author “was accepted into the social order of property which governs 
our culture.”°? In his A Manual of the Land Revenue Systems and Land 
Tenures of British India (1882), Baden-Powell linked the diversity of 
revenue systems in the subcontinent to the image of India as a Babel 
of tongues. The diversity of Indian land revenue systems, he says, “is 
made more prominent by the almost endless variety of local nomen- 
clature” and “the Babel of tongues and dialects.”5+ For Baden-Powell, 
the issue of the diversity of Indian land revenue systems is imbricated 
with India’s status as a Babelian space. He argues, though, that he is 
able to “trace certain features, which again and again appear in the 
most dissimilar parts of the empire.”*> However, as with the absence 
of stable, singular, and original language names, it turns out that 
there is no single original land tenure system. Baden-Powell begins 
by tracing land tenure systems to “an original connection” to a piece 
of land, but then he argues that this connection takes two forms, 
what he calls joint and non-united villages. He then adds, “In some 
districts both types may be found side by side; in others half obliter- 
ated traces of customs and claims remain, which render it doubt- 
ful in what class the villages should really be placed.”°° So not only 
is the original site plural, but the components that constitute these 
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pluralities are not always easily distinguished from each other, and 
they can merge into each other. Furthermore, there is the added prob- 
lem that the proprietary rights recognized by the British are far from 
absolute. Instead, what is in play are “series of proprietary strata” or 
“various shades of proprietary right.”°’ Also, although Baden-Powell 
is at pains to point out that precolonial India had no idea of property 
in “our sense of the word” (mainly because an “Eastern sovereign” 
in effect owned the land without defining what ownership was), it 
turns out that in British India, “all landed property, not freed from 
payment, is hypothecated to the State as security for its revenue.”*$ 
The difference between colonial regimes of property and precolonial 
ones is not watertight and is one of degrees, not in kind. 

The existence of a number of jointly authored texts in canoni- 
cal Anglo-Indian scholarship in general,°? which in Grierson’s case 
includes texts jointly authored with Indians, suggests gradations of 
authorship in relation to the same text. There is no sense of a single 
author exclusively tied to the text. It is not even clear in some of 
these texts which parts of the text have been authored by whom. 
The nearest analogy would be an edited book with all the names 
of the authors on the front page in the title but without each indi- 
vidual chapter bearing the names of its particular author. Studying 
the period 1795-1895, Eugene Irschick focused on what he called the 
dialogic encounter between local people and the British in South 
India, in which they formulated ideas about their pasts and con- 
structed the cultural identity recognized as Tamil.°° In a sense, the 
joint authorship of the colonial knowledge of India is a corollary of 
this kind of dialogue in the production of that same knowledge. One 
historian has argued recently that colonialism itself came to be seen 
as an essentially pedagogic enterprise,°! so that education could be 
seen as a kind of master metaphor for British colonialism. But joint 
authorship—where India is the site of the improper and incomplete 
individuation of proper names and the names of authors, irrespec- 
tive of whether these latter could be classified as Indian—might be 
a more adequate metaphor. Grierson and other colonial authors are 
embedded alongside Indian authors in a social order of property in 
which there are a series of proprietary strata and various shades of 
proprietary right rather than exclusive rights of ownership to texts. 
This is in contrast to the social order of property in a culture in 
which the author is individualized, where the author’s name and 
his or her text is caught up in the circuit of another set of property 
values. 
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There is also another factor to take into account. In his book 
Imperial Archive, Richards characterized the British Empire as a data- 
intensive empire, in which the fantasy of a unified archive holding 
together the vast and various parts of the empire was a powerful 
one. He shows how, by the late nineteenth century, the fiction of 
the archival subject who worked to attain a comprehensive knowl- 
edge broke down under the pressure of information.® In some ways, 
joint authorship and collaborative texts with Indian writers, as in 
Grierson’s case, is a response to this breakdown. A collaborative sub- 
ject is fashioned to manage and collectively author the intensive data 
that the British Empire produced. Moreover, the Linguistic Survey 
files show how improvisation marks the Survey’s mode of knowledge 
production and the authoring of its results. These files show the unti- 
diness of returns by district commissioners, with number of speakers 
often crossed out and reinserted after being recalculated, remarks 
with words crossed out, uncertainties expressed in columns of tabu- 
lated data, the expression of different views within local adminis- 
tration as to the names of dialects, and explicit references to the 
roughness of the estimates of speakers. For example, the returns for 
the district of Saharanpur in Meerut Division refer to the number 
of speakers as “mere guesses,” the names of languages and dialects 
are crossed out and others written in, and beside “Saharanpuri” as 
the name of the local dialect is the comment “The local dialect. It is 
locally called ‘Desi Boli’ [literally, ‘local dialect’]. For want of a bet- 
ter name I have called it Saharanpuri.”°? The improvised and make- 
shift nature is also evident in appendices 1 and 3 to volume 1 of the 
Linguistic Survey discussed earlier, in which there are two columns 
for the numbers of speakers of each language or dialect, one giving 
the numbers according to the 1921 Census and the other accord- 
ing to the Survey. Between these two columns, there are frequent 
discrepancies.°? The improvisation that occurred is a response to the 
impossible aim of the Survey to name every single language or dia- 
lect in India and all their variations. It also reflects the impossibil- 
ity of organizing the colonial linguistic knowledge produced about 
India into a settled and comprehensive scheme. 


Conclusion 


British linguistic interventions in colonial India are generally associ- 
ated with the oppressive nature of clear-cut definitions, a strategy 
of command, and the elimination of uncertainty.°> However, there 
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is one strand of the Linguistic Survey, which runs through the files 
and the published volumes, that reveals a different and more compli- 
cated picture. Strawson argues that “it is proper names which tend to 
be the resting-places of references to particulars.”® For the Linguistic 
Survey, and in some parts of colonial linguistic scholarship in gen- 
eral, proper names were unstable resting-places of references to par- 
ticulars in India, whether to languages, dialects, or individual people. 
But the Survey works with this uncertainty and instability rather 
than trying to repress them. For the Survey, the mobility of uncer- 
tainty is an epistemological virtue, and self-conscious improvisation 
is its mode of producing knowledge. One strand of the Survey, in 
fact, works to keep open the playfully mobile and productive nature 
of uncertainty rather than to close it off, and crucially it is this that 
generates its knowledge. 

At the same time, it is not just Indian proper names that are unsta- 
ble. Grierson approached the question of the Indian proper names 
of persons under the rubric of authorship, and the operation of his 
own name as an author shows some resemblances to the unstable 
characteristics of Indian proper names. The “British” authoring of 
its knowledges could only take place through a dispersal of authorial 
functions among a multiplicity of figures. Colonial authorship was 
drawn into the orbit of another circuit of property values, in which 
there were different kinds of joint property rights in relation to texts. 
Joint authorship—in which the functions of an author are shared 
by multiple persons, both “British” and “Indian” (with varying rela- 
tionships and shades of proprietary rights to the same text)—was 
an important characteristic in the production of linguistic and liter- 
ary knowledge in colonial India. What the Linguistic Survey reveals, 
then, is a complicated picture of colonial power and its epistemol- 
ogy, which works with uncertainty rather than closing it off, and 
which gives rise to a tense but productive form of joint authorship. 
This mode of authorship is grounded in a conception of an Indian 
space that is the site for the incomplete and improper individuation 
of proper names, including the names of authors, irrespective of 
whether those authors might be classified as “Indian” or not. 


Notes 


This essay comes out of a larger research project, which was generously 
funded by a two-year British Academy Research Fellowship. I am grateful 
to the organizers and participants at the conference Knowledge Production 
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and Pedagogy in Colonial India at the German Historical Institute for their 
comments. The paper was also presented at the workshop Colonialism and 
Translation in South Asia at Newcastle University in June 2009, organized by 
Neelam Srivastava. I am indebted to the participants for their criticisms. 
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The Floating Lexicon: 
Hobson-Jobson and the OED 


Kate Teltscher 


The ten volumes of A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
published by Oxford University Press between 1884 and 1928 
(renamed the Oxford English Dictionary in 1933), make an impos- 
ing sight on the library shelves. One of the great achievements 
of nineteenth-century comparative philology, the New English 
Dictionary consumed the labors of successive editors and teams of 
assistants over four decades (not to mention the efforts of some 800 
volunteer readers in the first five years alone). The resulting volumes, 
and subsequent editions of the Oxford English Dictionary, have long 
been acknowledged as the definitive guide to the English language—a 
pedagogic institution in itself. 

Take down the first volume (letters A—B), published in 1888, and 
you will find the following words: achar (pickle), brinjal (egg plant), 
banian (trader), and budgerow (barge). With etymologies stretch- 
ing back through Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Malay, Gujarati, Urdu, 
Bengali, Portuguese, and Dutch, these modest words of trade and 
table speak of centuries of commercial contact between Europe and 
Asia. You may not, however, have expected to encounter them in the 
New English Dictionary. This chapter sets out to ask how such words— 
and hundreds of others of Asian origin—arrived in the NED. As Lee 
Sterrenburg has observed, “Taking a second look at nineteenth- 
century philology and lexicography reveals that non-Europeans may 
have had far more voice and agency that we tend to assume. Parts of 
lexicons and numerous individual travelling words complicate the 
blanket assumptions that philology was a nationalistic enterprise.”! 


Alien Words 


The embodiment of lexical authority, the New English Dictionary 
was instrumental in securing the domination of English as a world 
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language.” The “Historical Principles” on which it is organized, with 
illustrative quotations from literary texts, allow the most space to 
words that have the longest history in English. Thus, priority is given 
to words with Old English roots at the expense of those of foreign 
origin. In the preface to the first volume of 1888, the editor James 
Murray divides the entries into three groups: “Current,” “Obsolete,” 
and “Alien.” For the letter A, he calculates, there are 8,184 current 
words, 3,449 obsolete words, and 550 alien or “imperfectly natural- 
ised” words.? How these “alien” words gain admission into the dic- 
tionary is a vexed editorial question. Murray compares the attempt 
to define the extent of the English vocabulary to that of a botanist 
classifying a species: the core is clear, but the outer limits are hazy. 
With the help of a diagram, Murray sketches out a well-defined 
nucleus of common words of uncontested “Anglicity,” linked on all 
sides to more specialized terms: scientific, technical, slang, dialectal, 
and foreign. There is no discernible circumference to the English 
vocabulary, Murray asserts, “yet practical utility has some bounds, 
and a Dictionary has definite limits: the lexicographer must, like the 
naturalist, ‘draw the line somewhere,’ in each diverging direction.” 
Murray tended to draw the line at words used exclusively in the colo- 
nies and North America.* By the time he reached the fifth volume 
and the letter K, his policy was to exclude the “exotic”: “Our constant 
effort has been to keep down, rather than to exaggerate, this part of 
the ‘White Man’s Burden,’” hence his decision to omit words that 
started with combinations like Kn, Kr, and Ku.° Why should he have 
made an exception for words of Indian origin? This was in no small 
part because the work of definition and illustration had already been 
done—by Hobson-Jobson. 

Of the many projects devoted to the production of colonial knowl- 
edge in India, Henry Yule and A. C. Burnell’s Hobson-Jobson: A 
Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases (1886) is uniquely situated 
at the intersection of cultural encounter. From the vantage point of 
the late nineteenth century, Hobson-Jobson takes the long etymo- 
logical view, tracing the history of words back along the routes of 
trade. It is the first work to direct sustained attention to the linguistic 
repercussions of commercial and colonial contact between Europe 
and Asia. Using literary quotations as evidence, Yule and Burnell 
attempt to define and date the moment that words of Arabic, Persian, 
Indian, and Chinese origin enter European usage and that words of 
English origin enter Indian and Chinese usage. The techniques of 
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nineteenth-century comparative philology allow Yule and Burnell to 
recover the polyglot past of Indian trade, the “interactive, improvisa- 
tional” language of the colonial contact zone, to borrow Mary Louise 
Pratt’s helpful formulation.’ 

The contribution of Hobson-Jobson to the New English Dictionary 
remains largely unexamined, but it is a key transaction in the proc- 
ess of colonial knowledge production. Yule and Burnell’s glossary 
was easily absorbed into the NED because it was organized on similar 
“Historical Principles.” As a review of Hobson-Jobson in the Athenaeum 
observes, 


Col. Yule has done for English phraseology in Southern Asia what 
the “New English Dictionary” is to do for our mother tongue; he 
gives the history of each phrase whether it be applied to places, 
customs, or things, scarcely less thoroughly if less formally than 
Dr. Murray and his collaborateurs are doing for English words.® 


In the preface to the first volume of the NED, Murray explains, “Col. 
Yule was...good enough to put at our disposal the proofs of his 
Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Terms, as it was passing through 
the press. Quotations thence supplied are marked (Y).”? This mode of 
referencing suggests a parallel with Samuel Johnson’s hugely influ- 
ential Dictionary of the English Language (1755), referred to as (J) in the 
NED.'° There are some 300 acknowledged borrowings from Hobson- 
Jobson in the NED, but many of Yule’s quotations and definitions slip 
in unattributed.!! Sometimes a citation marked with a (Y) is followed 
by a second, unacknowledged quotation. The NED refers readers to 
Hobson-Jobson for discussions of a word’s etymology or meaning and 
accepts or rejects Yule’s suggestions.!* The two lexicons—indeed the 
two editors—are in active dialogue, as Yule notes in his preface: “Dr. 
J. A. H. MURRAY, editor of the great English Dictionary, has also 
been most kind and courteous in the interchange of communica- 
tions, a circumstance which will account for a few cases in which the 
passages cited in both works are the same.”!3 Presenting the relation- 
ship as one of scholarly collaboration, Hobson-Jobson derives prestige 
through its association with the grand project of the NED. 

The “interchange of communications” between Yule and Murray 
is in part preserved in the archives of Oxford University Press and in 
the Murray Papers held in the Bodleian Library. The holdings con- 
sist of Yule’s answers to Murray’s queries between 1882 and 1889, 
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the year of Yule’s death. Yule provides etymologies and citations for 
specific words and forwards batches of the proofs of Hobson-Jobson 
as they are prepared, along with injunctions to keep the sheets 
together and return them as soon as possible.'* In the years preced- 
ing his death, Yule tends to brevity: “I can do no more now, for Iam 
ill & cant go to other sources.” Yule signs off in the final letter in 
characteristic vein, with an oriental flourish and renewed commit- 
ment to the scholarly hunt: “Salam alaikum! I think earlier instances 
are to be found; if I can I will seek it out, but I am much down in 
strength.”?° 

The dialogue between the two lexicons outlives the original edi- 
tors. William Crooke’s 1903 edition of Hobson-Jobson cites the NED 
98 times, indicating points of difference and agreement. The sec- 
ond edition of the Oxford English Dictionary of 1989 includes an addi- 
tional 50 references to Hobson-Jobson. Richard Bailey has recently 
calculated that there are nearly 500 citations of Hobson-Jobson in the 
OED." The process of debate, revision, and expansion testifies to the 
continuing significance of Hobson-Jobson to the OED. Indeed, the 
contribution of Hobson-Jobson must in part account for the fact that, 
in terms of quantity, words associated with India take third place to 
Britain and the United States of America in the OED."* There is little 
wonder, then, that the OED’s entry for glossologist (“one who defines 
and explains terms”) should include a quotation from a review of 
Hobson-Jobson: “Colonel Yule represents the ideal glossologist.”?° 


After-Dinner Reading in Camp 


In many ways, Hobson-Jobson could be considered an archetypal work 
of colonial scholarship. A view of the text influenced by Bernard 
Cohn or Edward Said would surely characterize its governing prin- 
ciple as the desire to classify and order the multilingual diversity 
of India, to document each word with quotations drawn from the 
Orientalist corpus of travel texts, translations, and literature. Its two 
authors themselves are located at the heart of the imperial establish- 
ment: Arthur Coke Burnell, a judge and scholar of Sanskrit and the 
languages of South India, and Colonel (later Sir) Henry Yule, a retired 
Bengal Engineer turned geographer. 

Over the course of his varied career, Yule fought in the Anglo-Sikh 
wars of 1845-1846 and 1848-1849, was involved in the development 
of canal and railway systems in the North-Western Provinces and 
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Bengal, and served as a secretary to a mission to Burma in 1855. 
His account of the expedition—A Narrative of the Mission to the 
Court of Ava (1856)—was his first major publication, but he made 
his name as a historical geographer with his monumental edition 
of Marco Polo’s travels, The Book of Ser Marco Polo (1871). He edited 
volumes of European medieval travels to the orient for the Hakluyt 
Society—Mirabilia Descripta (1863), Cathay and the Way Thither 
(1866)—published an “Essay on the Geography of the Valley of the 
Oxus” (1872), and composed numerous articles on Asian countries 
for the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1875-1886). In the course of his 
research, Yule corresponded with scholars, diplomats, missionaries, 
intelligence officers, pandits, and army personnel across the globe. 
As the president of the Hakluyt Society (1877-1889) and the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1885-1887) and a member of the Council of India 
(1875-1889), Yule was at the very center of imperial and scholarly 
networks of power. 

The voice of imperial authority comes through loud and clear in 
some of the entries of Hobson-Jobson. Take, for instance, the defi- 
nition of Satsuma: “Name of a city and formerly of a principality 
(daimioship) in Japan, the name of which is familiar not only from 
the deplorable necessity of bombarding its capital Kagosima in 1863 
(in consequence of the murder of Mr. Richardson, and other outrages, 
with the refusal of reparation), but from the peculiar cream-coloured 
pottery made there and now well known in London shops.””° The 
destruction of the city of Kagoshima is justified in terms of necessity 
and belittled through its pairing with pottery. 

Hobson-Jobson is not adverse to reproducing stereotypes commonly 
found in British travel texts. The length of some entries seems deter- 
mined by travel writing convention. Hence, two and a half pages 
are devoted to the word tiger, four to elephant, and four and a half to 
suttee, and five separate entries cover the various synonyms of danc- 
ing girl. In its pages, we encounter the Indian types most famously 
embodied in Kipling’s stories, novels, and verse. The much-quoted 
entry for Baboo is one such example: “among Anglo-Indians, it is 
often used with a slight savour of disparagement, as characterising 
a superficially cultivated, but too often effeminate, Bengali.””! The 
description of Bheesty (water carrier) startlingly prefigures “Gunga 
Din” of Barrack-Room Ballads: “No class of men (as all Anglo-Indians 
will agree) is so diligent, so faithful, so unobtrusive, and uncom- 
plaining as that of the bihishtis. And often in battle they have shown 
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their courage and fidelity in supplying water to the wounded in face 
of much personal danger”; indeed, the second edition highlights the 
parallel with a quotation from “Gunga Din.”2? 

The parenthetical aside, “(as all Anglo-Indians will agree),” both 
constructs a collective Anglo-Indian identity and seeks the approval 
of an assumed Anglo-Indian readership. The Calcutta Review recom- 
mends Hobson-Jobson as ideal reading matter for the Indian Civil 
Servant: “To all men, therefore, who do travel about and go into 
camp and live in their boxes, and most of all to the district officer, 
our earnest council is buy ‘Hobson-Jobson,’ and abjure for ever the 
Rules of the Board of Revenue for after-dinner reading in camp.” 

In arichly suggestive recent article, “The Bad Habit: Hobson-Jobson, 
British Indian Glossaries, and Intimations of Mortality,” Javed 
Majeed reads Hobson-Jobson as “the autoethnography of a group of 
people, located in a specific territory, with their own distinctive 
language, customs, diet, knowledge, and preoccupations.”** For 
Majeed, Hobson-Jobson expresses British anxieties over the danger 
of (and forbidden desire for) British assimilation into India. Majeed 
argues that Yule articulates fears over the entrance of Indian words 
into the English language. He quotes from the opening paragraph 
of Yule’s introductory remarks: “Words of Indian origin have been 
insinuating themselves into English ever since the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth and the beginning of that of King James, when such 
terms as calico, chintz, and gingham had already effected a lodg- 
ment in English warehouses and shops, and were lying in wait 
for entrance into English literature.””5 Majeed comments, “Clearly 
words such as ‘lying in wait,’ ‘lodgement’ and ‘insinuating’ sug- 
gest dangerous, underhand processes, originating in exotic spaces 
abroad, which might undermine English domesticity and its lan- 
guage and literature from within.””° But it seems to me that Majeed 
has missed the wry tone of Yule’s remarks; far from fearing the 
corruption of the English language, Yule celebrates its expansion. 
Later in his introduction, Yule observes that Indian words have 
become so common in English newspapers that they “have not only 
become familiar in sound to English ears, but have become natu- 
ralised in the English language, and are meeting with ample rec- 
ognition in the great Dictionary edited by Dr. Murray at Oxford.”?” 
As we have seen, in sending Murray the proofs of Hobson-Jobson, 
Yule actively facilitates the “naturalization” of Indian words into 
the English language. 
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The Disordered Lexicon 


Although Hobson-Jobson may at times voice the views of the Anglo- 
Indian establishment and reproduce familiar Indian types, it is far 
more distinctive than such a reading suggests. Following its various 
etymological and narrative trails, Hobson-Jobson manages to escape 
the constraints and typical concerns of its immediate context. Late- 
nineteenth-century assertions of British racial or cultural superiority 
are juxtaposed with expressions of delight at unexpected linguistic 
couplings or curious histories of intercultural exchange. It is perhaps 
precisely because the hybrid trading world Hobson-Jobson evokes is 
long past that its survival in everyday language provokes such pleas- 
urable surprise. 

As a lexicon, concerned with classification, Hobson-Jobson is 
remarkably open and inclusive. It observes no distinct bounds— 
national, generic, or disciplinary. It does not observe the sharp dis- 
tinction that the New English Dictionary draws between the job of the 
“Cyclopaedia,” which “describes things,” and the “Dictionary,” which 
“explains words.”8 In the manner of the contemporary French Grand 
Dictionnaire Universel of Larousse (1866-1876), Hobson-Jobson is con- 
cerned with both things and words. Like Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable (1870), Hobson-Jobson is endlessly capacious and relishes 
“words that have a tale to tell” (to quote Brewer’s subtitle). 

The work is both popular and scholarly, as the distinctive combi- 
nation of playful title and encyclopedic subtitle suggest. Even the 
lengthy subtitle—A Glossary of Colloquial Anglo-Indian Words and 
Phrases and of Kindred Terms; Etymological, Historical, Geographical and 
Discursive—cannot do justice to the contents. Anglo-Indian life con- 
stitutes one of its concerns, but Hobson-Jobson seems to me a much 
more ambitious and outward-looking project than the “autoethnog- 
raphy” that Majeed proposes. It encompasses aspects of the culture, 
history, trade, customs, peoples, flora, fauna, products, diseases, geo- 
graphical features, cities, and provinces of India. Nor does it stop 
at India but extends selectively to other Asian countries, including 
Burma and China. 

The tendency toward explication and narrative is inscribed in 
the title itself. The teasingly opaque title, Hobson-Jobson, invites the 
reader to open the book in search of elucidation. “If the reader will 
turn to Hobson-Jobson in the Glossary itself,” Yule writes in the pref- 
ace, “he will find that phrase, though now rare and moribund, to 
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be a typical and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indian 
argot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular.””? In the process of finding 
the precise meaning, the reader is caught by the book. The defini- 
tion runs, “A native festal excitement;...an Anglo Saxon version of 
the wailings of the Mahommedans as they beat their breasts in the 
procession of the Moharram—‘Ya Hasan! Ya Hosain!’”°° There fol- 
lows a page of quotations from travel texts, arranged in chronologi- 
cal order from 1618 onward, to demonstrate the evolution of various 
European mishearings of the cry from “Hosseen Gosseen” to “Hossy 
Gossy,” “Hossein Jossen” to “Jaksom Baksom.” Misapprehension 
and creativity are inextricably bound together. Cultures continu- 
ously transform and distort one another, playfully wrenching words 
from one language sound system to another. And yet, in the first 
edition, “we find no literary quotation to exemplify the phrase as it 
stands.”*! There is no “Hobson-Jobson” in Hobson-Jobson. The strik- 
ing absence of a quotation for the title phrase is suggestive of the 
indeterminacy of the whole project. Hobson-Jobson seeks textual 
examples of the colloquial, but the vernacular at times eludes cap- 
ture in print. 

William Crooke supplied the missing quotation for the phrase 
“Hobson-Jobson” in the revised second edition of 1903. The first edi- 
tion of 1886 is very much a work in progress, marked by the prema- 
ture death of one of the authors. As Yule makes clear in his preface, 
the collaboration between Yule and Burnell started around 1872 and 
was conducted through correspondence between Yule (in Sicily) and 
Burnell (in India). Ill health forced Burnell to retire from the Indian 
Civil Service in 1880, and he died two years later at age 42. Burnell’s 
portrait heads the introductory remarks in the first edition, and 
Yule’s preface pays handsome tribute to Burnell’s involvement (at the 
same time claiming the great bulk of Hobson-Jobson as his own). In 
an act of valediction, Yule quotes from one of Burnell’s final letters 
in his definition of the word Junkameer (collector of customs): “It was 
long a perplexity, and as it was the subject of one of Dr. Burnell’s lat- 
est, if not the very last of his contributions to this work, I transcribe 
the words of his communication.”*” 

The massive task of compiling the glossary leaves occasional traces. 
In the discussion of the word Dewaun, for instance, a Latin citation 
remains unattributed: “The following medieval passage in one of 
our note-books remains a fragment without date or source.”*3 The 
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quotation floats free from the framework of scholarship that under- 
pins the glossary, a reminder of the endless labor of research and 
annotation, the masses of paper and writing that built the glossary. 
At times, the two authors cannot agree, and alternative hypotheses 
for a word’s derivation are supplied.*4 Entries that did not make it to 
the printers in time were included in an additional supplement, and 
there was no space for the index that Yule had originally planned. 
Again, it was William Crooke who integrated the supplement into 
the main body and compiled the index in the second edition. As 
it was, Yule claims in the preface, “the whole of matter has, I sup- 
pose, been written and re-written with my own hand at least four 
times.”5 

But still, the book refused to be contained. It is “difficult to say,” 
Yule writes in the preface, “where its limits lay, or why it should ever 
end.”°° The reader will come across “divagations...from the origi- 
nal project,” Yule frankly admits in the introductory remarks, “in 
which we have been tempted to introduce sundry subjects which 
may seem hardly to come within the scope of such a glossary.”?” 
So, leafing through, we come across the entry for umbrella: “This 
word is of course not Indian or Anglo-Indian, but the thing is very 
prominent in India, and some interest attaches to the history of the 
word and thing in Europe.”*8 The spread of the umbrella from the 
courts of ancient Assyria to India, Greece and Rome, Byzantium, 
Mongolia, Venice, Madagascar, and West Africa is outlined in a sen- 
tence. Illustrative quotations range in date from 325 BC to 1850, 
including extracts in Greek, Latin, French, and Portuguese (in the 
original) and Persian (in translation), with rhyming couplets from 
Gay and Swift. Some citations are of scholarly interest, others are 
simply diverting; an announcement from the Female Tatler of 1709 
reads, “The Young Gentleman belonging to the Custom-house that 
for fear of rain borrowed the Umbrella at Will’s Coffee-house in 
Cornhill of the Mistress, is hereby advertised that to be dry from 
head to foot in the like occasion he shall be welcome to the Maid’s 
pattens.”°? 

Far from aspiring to objectivity after the fashion of most 
nineteenth-century British dictionaries, Hobson-Jobson is deter- 
minedly eccentric, partial, and opinionated. Among the terms most 
frequently used in the discursive commentary is “curious,” together 
with its synonyms “odd” and “quaint”—terms that indicate Hobson- 
Jobson’s interest in the aberrant, the obscure, the amusing, the 
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puzzling, and the erroneous.*° At any moment, an entry might slip 
into anecdote, speculation, grumble, or reminiscence. The entry for 
pilau, for example, includes the unexpected aside: “It was an odd 
circumstance, some 45 years ago, that the two surgeons of a dragoon 
regiment in India were called Currie and Pilleau.”*! In its individual- 
ity of tone, Hobson-Jobson harks back to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary of 
the English Language (1755) (although rarely achieving such epigram- 
matic wit). 

In Hobson-Jobson, we encounter the apparent paradox of the disor- 
dered lexicon. Eclectic, digressive, and playful as they are, the entries 
are nevertheless chronologically ordered, extensively annotated, and 
arranged with due scholarly care and attention. Thomas Richards 
has identified the late nineteenth century as the moment that saw 
both the birth of the “imperial archive” (the Victorian dream of a 
unified system of imperial knowledge) and the simultaneous recog- 
nition by institutions such as museums and libraries that such a feat 
of classification could never be achieved. The fantasy of the impe- 
rial archive coincided with an unprecedented explosion of informa- 
tion. By the late nineteenth century, it became apparent that the vast 
quantities of information flooding in from all over the empire could 
never be arranged into a coherent whole.” In its acknowledgment of 
the inevitable failure of the project of classification, Hobson-Jobson is 
responding to the pressures of the times. Indeed, Richards suggests 
that by the 1880s, the myth of the imperial archive was overtaken by 
the concept of entropy; the problem was not so much the organiza- 
tion of imperial knowledge as its disorganization.* 

The late-nineteenth-century information explosion elicits a vari- 
ety of responses, as the chapters collected in this volume show. In 
his discussion of the Linguistic Survey of India (1894-1928), “What’s 
in a (Proper) Name?,” Javed Majeed suggests that joint authorship 
and improvisation are among the techniques adopted to manage 
this unruly mass of colonial information. The dual authorship of 
Hobson-Jobson and its idiosyncratic methods seem to fit this model. 
But the impossible task of organizing linguistic information elicits 
differing, if complementary, responses from the Linguistic Survey 
and Hobson-Jobson. Majeed demonstrates how the Linguistic Survey 
is overwhelmed by its own system of classification, losing itself in 
a kind of mise en abyme of endlessly proliferating names. Hobson- 
Jobson, in more playful vein, celebrates the manner in which words 
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slip beyond grasp and freely circulate and the ways that languages 
modify and transform each other unendingly. 


The Floating Lexicon 


In recent years, the circulations of colonial trade and language have 
been most imaginatively explored by Amitav Ghosh in his 2008 
novel, Sea of Poppies. The first volume in a projected trilogy, Sea of 
Poppies follows the fate of a shipload of indentured Indian laborers 
bound for Mauritius in the late 1830s. The characters speak in a rich 
kitcheri of languages; English inflected by the rhythms and idioms 
of Laskari, Bengali, Bhojpuri, French, and Hindustani. The ship in 
which they travel, the Ibis, functions as a kind of emblem for this 
linguistic contact zone, a place of cultural collision, misunderstand- 
ing, and cross-fertilization. 

Writing in Economic and Political Weekly, Ghosh elaborates on the 
close association between the sailing ship and language: “underly- 
ing the intricate web of its rigging, is an unseen net of words with- 
out which the articulation of the whole would not be possible...a 
sailship is precisely a vast, floating lexicon.”*4 Ghosh plays with 
the notion of the sailing lexicon in the American edition of Sea of 
Poppies. Appended to the Farrar, Straus, and Giroux edition is a play- 
ful glossary, “The Ibis Chrestomathy” (also available on Ghosh’s own 
website). The Chrestomathy traces the passage of words of Indian 
origin into the English language and owes as much to Hobson- 
Jobson (dubbed “the Glossary”) and the Oxford English Dictionary 
(“the Oracle”) as it does to George Small’s Laskari Dictionary (1882). 
For Ghosh, the Chrestomathy is “a vessel of migration,” a col- 
lection of Indian words and phrases sailing toward the English 
language.*® 

Ghosh’s image of the floating lexicon offers us a suggestive fig- 
ure for Hobson-Jobson itself. The trope coincides with the maritime 
imagery deployed by Yule in his introductory remarks. “The words 
with which we have to do,” Yule writes, “are in fact organic remains 
deposited under the various currents of external influence that have 
washed the shores of India during twenty centuries and more.” “The 
trade and conquests of the Arabs,” he continues, “both brought for- 
eign words to India and picked up and carried westward, in form 
more or less corrupted, words of Indian origin, some of which have 
in one way or other become part of the heritage of all succeeding 
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foreigners in the East.”4¢ In these tropes of tides, currents, and travel, 
we find an idea of linguistic circulation and exchange that pays little 
regard to geographical and cultural boundaries and acts as a potent 
counter to the New English Dictionary’s Anglo-centric model of a core 
of “Anglicity” extending outward to its linguistic limits. 

Hobson-Jobson measures the distances that words travel, using the 
techniques of philological science popularized in Britain by Friedrich 
Max Miiller. “There is, perhaps, no language so full of words evi- 
dently derived from the most distant sources as English,” Max Miiller 
observes in his influential Lectures on the Science of Language (1864). 
“Every country of the globe seems to have brought some of its verbal 
manufactures to the intellectual market of England. Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, Italian, German— 
nay, even Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese words—lie mixed together 
in the English dictionary.”4”7 Language and commerce coincide in 
Max Miiller’s metaphors. The image of the English dictionary as glo- 
bal marketplace is suggestive of the close association between lexi- 
cal culture and international trade that Jacques Lezra has noted.*® 
A merchant class requires grammars, glossaries, and dictionaries to 
negotiate trade deals, and the demands of commerce shape the lexi- 
cons produced. 

The vocabulary of trade is, inevitably, one of Hobson-Jobson’s chief 
concerns. Pages are devoted to the words of the contact zone: the 
names of products, of weights and measures, of coins and boats. In 
the course of a long discussion of the word Gallevat (“a kind of gal- 
ley”), the authors observe that three of the boats of the British navy— 
the cutter, the dingy, and the gallevat—may owe their names “(quod 
minime reris!) to Indian originals.”*? The Latin tag is taken from the 
prophecy of the Sibyl to Aeneas in Virgil’s Aeneid (VI, 97). The Sibyl 
predicts that the Trojans will find help where they least expect it, from 
a Greek city. The former enemy will turn ally in the newly founded 
Roman Empire. With a gesture to the familiar parallel between the 
British and Roman empires, Hobson-Jobson uncovers unexpected lin- 
guistic alliances. 

The history of individual words carries the freight and fate of 
empires. A discussion of Chick (“short for chickeen, a sum of four 
rupees”) traces the word back first to a Venetian coin (zecchino) then 
to Arabic (sikha, “a coining die”). The entry refers the reader to the 
term Sicca (applied to a particular form of the rupee), which derives 
from the same Arabic root but arrives in India through the Persian 
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of the Mughals and is then adopted by the British. “The double his- 
tory of the word is curious....It is remarkable how first the spread 
of Saracenic power and civilisation, then the spread of Venetian 
commerce and coinage, and lastly the spread of English commerce 
and power, should thus have brought together two words identical 
in origin, after so widely divergent a career.”°° Words circulate like 
currency; hoards of old coins and words turn up in unlikely places. 
The term Sicca, we are told, “still retains a ghostly kind of existence 
at the India Office,” and caches of the Venetian coin (the zecchino 
or sequin) are still discovered in India. The entry concludes with a 
wonderfully bathetic aside: “The sequin is sometimes called in the 
South shandarcash, because the Doge with his sceptre is taken for the 
Shanar, or toddy-drawer climbing the palm-tree!”*! 

The Doge/toddy-tapper coin suggests the endless comic potential 
of cross-cultural appropriation and may stand as a convenient image 
for the glossary itself. Hobson-Jobson is, above all, concerned with 
the transformation of words as they migrate from one language to 
another. Indeed, the phrase “the law of Hobson-Jobson” was coined 
to refer to the process of phonetic change that occurs when a word 
borrowed from one language is adapted to suit the sound system of 
another. The glossary gives examples of the many modifications that 
arise when words are transmitted, particularly the changes that take 
place through association of form. Thus, that emblem of the colonial 
official, the sola topee (made from the pith of the shola plant), is often 
mistaken for “solar” by the English, “striving after meaning.”*? The 
crucial question to ask, Yule notes, is “what misunderstanding and 
mispronunciation by foreigners of a native term may probably have 
given rise to the term?”°? One example, among many, may illustrate 
this concern with the endless circulation of linguistic distortion. The 
word Hattychook is defined as “servant’s and gardener’s Hind. for the 
globe artichoke.” The word is notable, the entry continues, “because 
our word (artichoke) is itself the corruption of an Oriental word thus 
carried back to the East in mangled form.”*4 

But Hobson-Jobson takes less delight in the pidgin English used as a 
means of communication between Chinese and British merchants. 
In typical nineteenth-century fashion, Hobson-Jobson disparages 
pidgin (“business”) English as a “vile jargon.”°> One of the objec- 
tions to pidgin English appears to be its lack of relation to Chinese: 
“The fact is that very few words of the class used by seafaring and 
trading people, even when they refer to Chinese objects, are directly 
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taken from the Chinese language.”°° Nothing arouses the authors’ 
contempt so much as etymological misattribution: “With a mono- 
syllabic language like the Chinese... you may construct a plausible 
etymology, to meet the requirements of the sound alone, from any- 
thing and for anything.”*’” The frustration of false etymological trails 
is compounded by European ignorance. The entry for Joss (“An idol”) 
derides the assumptions of British traders: “This is a corruption of 
the Portuguese Deos, ‘God,’ first taken up in the ‘Pidgin’ Language of 
the Chinese ports from the Portuguese, and then adopted from that 
jargon by Europeans as if they had got hold of a Chinese word.”*8 

“Not very much better than the Pigeon-English of China” is the 
“Butler-English” of Madras, the “broken English” of the servant class- 
es.5? But Butler English is recognized as a dialect and subjected to gram- 
matical scrutiny. As Braj B. Kachru points out, Hobson-Jobson is the 
first work to devote scholarly attention to Indian English. In Hobson- 
Jobson, we find examples of semantic shift (e.g., family = wife in Butler 
English), phonetic change (e.g., diggory for decree), and hybridization 
(e.g., Mem-sahib = Ma’am + Sahib).© Writing in 1980, Kachru maintains 
that Hobson-Jobson is still the “only existing dictionary which closely 
approximates serious lexical work” in Indian English. 

It is with the circulation of language rather than its final English 
destination that Hobson-Jobson is primarily concerned. Quotations 
are drawn from a wide range of European and non-European sources, 
sometimes in the original language (Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
Portuguese) and sometimes from English translations of Persian and 
Arabic texts. The sheer range of sources broadens Hobson-Jobson’s cul- 
tural view. With some 180 citations from the Ain-i-Akbari (Institutes 
of Akbar) and 160 from the Arabic Travels of the Ibn Batuta, we cer- 
tainly hear non-European voices in Hobson-Jobson. 

A handful of these quotations from non-European sources make 
their way into the NED and OED (often without acknowledgment 
of Hobson-Jobson).°* The origins of these quotations—frequently 
appearing under the names of their translators rather than their 
authors, with their dates changed from that of composition to that 
of translation—are somewhat obscured. But they take their place 
alongside the hundreds of words of Indian origin that Hobson-Jobson 
contributed to the pages of the “great English Dictionary.” 

Never a static reference work, Hobson-Jobson catches language in 
transit, following words along the routes of conquest and trade. It 
demonstrates how cultures transform and appropriate each other. As 
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it charts the movement of language, Hobson-Jobson actually conveys 
hundreds of words of Indian origin into the Oxford English Dictionary. 
It both records and contributes to the transformation of the English 
language. By tracing the relation between Hobson-Jobson and the 
OED, we see how the scholarship of colonial India contributes to 
scholarship at the national and international level (given the glo- 
bal circulation of the OED). Hobson-Jobson has always had an appeal 
beyond the academic and the literary, as successive reprints published 
in India and Britain show.®* But now, in electronic form, the glos- 
sary is able reach a truly global audience. The Digital Dictionaries of 
South Asia project allows free access to Hobson-Jobson.®* Suspended 
in cyberspace, forever between cultures, the floating lexicon has per- 
haps found its perfect home. 
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One of the more important scholarly developments of recent years 
has been an increasing emphasis on the interactive and dynamic 
relationship between colony and metropolitan power. While India, 
for example, was changed through contact with the British and the 
imposition of British rule, the British in Britain were also deeply 
affected—not just socially, economically, and politically through 
their connections with India but also culturally, religiously, and at 
the level of the imagination. 

Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century (as well as 
later), British people at all levels of society continued to develop ideas 
and feelings about Hindus and Hindu religion, and in this process, 
missionary societies were especially influential. In the course of their 
expanding activities raising funds and recruiting personnel for mis- 
sions overseas, they appealed directly to the British imagination— 
pointing to what was said to be the appalling spiritual condition 
and plight of the heathen overseas. Among the agencies the societies 
employed in this deadly serious campaign for the minds and hearts 
of the British public was the missionary museum. 

However, before one can assess more precisely the role of mis- 
sionary museums in the campaigns involving Indian religion, it is 
necessary to say something further about the complexities within 
the evangelical and missionary movements—in particular about the 
way in which different groups, all of them concerned with missions, 
were inclined to approach the subject of India’s “idolatry.” In a recent 
work entitled Was Hinduism Invented?, Brian Pennington has dis- 
cussed British evangelical and missionary attitudes toward “idolatry” 
in India during the early decades of the nineteenth century.' Though 
he acknowledges the danger of “essentializing,” his treatment of 
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the subject is, in fact, an oversimplification of a complex subject in 
which he overlooks the different agendas and ways in which mis- 
sionaries and evangelicals tended to discuss the issue of Hindu reli- 
gion. It would have been helpful, for example, if Pennington had 
drawn a Clearer distinction between missionaries on the one hand 
and supporters of missions on the other. Indeed, one can identify at 
least four different evangelical subgroups (active during the first half 
of the nineteenth century), all of them making pronouncements on 
idol worship and having somewhat different reasons for doing so. 

First, there were the general publicists, of whom Claudius Buchanan 
is one of the best-known examples. Falsely identified by Pennington 
as “a missionary” (184), Buchanan was an evangelical publicist or 
advocate whose primary object appears to have been to convince 
British Indian administrators—and as many Britons as possible—of 
the evils of Hinduism.” Although writing in support of evangeli- 
cal missions, publicists and writers such as these were not usually 
involved in missionary society administration or in the actual task 
of preaching and evangelism among “the Heathen.” 

Second, there were missionary society propagandists who were 
still more focused and produced what were usually denominational 
missionary society publications, such as the Missionary Papers.* These 
were basically a reflection of missionary society management views 
and policy. They were published by the home administration in 
order to influence people in Britain, attract funding, and encourage 
recruitment for the mission field. 

Third, there were the missionaries. As workers in the mission field, 
it was they who, once again, had a somewhat different orientation 
agenda and sometimes different reasons for depicting Indian reli- 
gion in the way they did. Their focus was less on events and public 
reactions at home in Britain and more on their specific activities 
and the effects of their work on people in India. Their accounts of 
Hinduism were based more on knowledge gained as a result of their 
own experience and contact with Hindus, including pundits, con- 
verts, and Hindu exponents of the Hindu faith. Furthermore, their 
comments (especially those made in conference in India) were not 
necessarily for public consumption at home. 

Last, there were individuals, of whom William Ward is a clear 
example, who were substantial publicists and missionaries. Though 
he was a publicist when writing his volumes on the “Hindoos,” he 
was also a missionary and a diarist.* As a diarist, he recorded details 
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omitted from his book Account of...the Hindoos,> for example, about 
the spread and nature of the Kartabhaja movement. Details of the 
rapid growth of the sect’s membership and the similarity of the 
views and practices of the Kartabhaja movement’s followers with 
those of Christians were omitted from his book. This was presum- 
ably because, in published work such as this, Ward was determined 
to contrast Hinduism with Christianity, as he assumed it was the per- 
ception of differences rather than similarities that would influence 
readers and encourage the missionary movement. 


Objectives and Nature of the Missionary Museum 


Given then that different individuals and groups within the mis- 
sionary movement had different aims and agendas, what can be said 
about the object of missionary museums? What precisely was their 
role in the campaigns involving Indian religion? Did the museum 
authorities adopt a specific approach or encourage specific views? 
And to what extent was their interpretation of Indian religion dif- 
ferent from views propounded by other groups in British society or 
elsewhere? 

One of the earliest of these museums was the London Missionary 
Society (LMS) museum, established in 1814.6 This event was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of similar institutions by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society and also by the Church Missionary 
Society (CMS) at a somewhat later date.’ 

The history of the missionary museums, like the history of much 
of the British Protestant missionary periodical literature, can be 
looked upon as the development of a type of knowledge from below. 
Those who managed the museums saw them not so much as provid- 
ing information such as might be discussed in elite and learned cir- 
cles, academies, and universities but rather as providing an equally 
valid form of knowledge for the less well-educated general public. 
Indeed, the museums were meant for a range of people, including 
working-class supporters and children, and in this sense, they were 
essentially different from elite or learned societies.2 As with much 
of the periodical literature produced for children and those unable 
to read, the emphasis was on the visual as well as on what could be 
learned through writing. 

Directors of organizations such as the London Missionary Society 
were involved in managerial affairs, such as the recruitment, 
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training, and oversight of missionaries in distant places. But obvi- 
ously their work was made possible only through the generosity and 
support of British Christians in the United Kingdom, and a large 
part of their concern was with raising money, with impressing local 
people with the desperate plight and spiritual needs of the heathen, 
and with the idea that the effort to convert the heathen was a practi- 
cal proposition.’ 

Although the exhibits were intended to show the spiritual and 
moral plight of the heathen, they were also regarded as “trophies,” 
which demonstrated that the conversion of the heathen was not an 
impossible dream but an achievable and practical project. Certainly 
visitors must have been well aware that the objects on display were 
abandoned by their owners and demonstrated very clearly the vic- 
tory of Christianity over heathenism.’° Missionary museums were 
therefore established as a part of the missionary societies’ drive to 
galvanize the British public and to impress them still further with 
the urgent need to support Christian missions. 


Characterization of Non-Christian Religions 


Not only were missionary museum authorities in Britain more actively 
concerned with rousing the British public than the missionaries who 
were focused on the field, but, in some cases, their approach to non- 
Christian religions was also different. Indeed, comments in museum 
catalogs suggest that museum organizers remained immersed, to a 
much greater extent, in earlier premodern worldviews. One major 
difference, for example, between some missionary thinkers in India 
during the first half of the nineteenth century and the authors of 
the LMS museum catalog was in their conceptual approach. Both 
parties were influenced by the ideas and presuppositions behind 
what they did; but whereas missionaries were beginning to formu- 
late and debate ideas about a unique religion called Hinduism, the 
LMS catalogs for at least the first half of the nineteenth century were 
still stuck with the medieval and premodern general categories of 
“Heathenism” or “Idolatry.” 

The typical premodern view, enunciated by early missionaries such 
as Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and William Carey, was that there were 
four religions in the world—namely Judaism, Christianity, Islam, 
and heathenism (paganism or idolatry).!' What early- and mid- 
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nineteenth-century missionaries such as William Ward, Alexander 
Duff, and others did was to say that this undifferentiated category— 
“heathenism” or “idolatry”—was, at least for purposes of discussing 
religion in India, unhelpful.” In their view, it was better to recognize 
the diversity within heathenism and the unique characteristics of 
the Indian or Hindu system. For example, in Duff’s view, Hindus 
were not only idolaters but also people who were heavily influenced 
by pantheism. 

The LMS catalogs of 1826 and the 1850s, however, cling to the old 
idea of undifferentiated paganism or idolatry. The term “Hinduism” 
appears nowhere in any of the commentaries. Idol worship was 
what mattered, and the exhibition even included a wooden carv- 
ing of the Virgin Mary and child—the exhibit making the usual 
Protestant point that Catholics were also somewhere in the category 
of heathens or pagans.!? Thus, whereas missionaries were discov- 
ering diversity as expressed through different religious traditions, 
the museum authorities were still building on the idea that non- 
Christian religions, and perhaps even Catholicism, were unrelieved 
“idolatry.” Referring to the Indian objects on display, the writer of 
the LMS catalog for 1826 was, for example, emphatic in labeling 
them the “gods of the heathen in India.” According to the same 
writer, they were “worshipped by more than a hundred millions of 
deluded people,” “the creatures of corrupt imagination,” and “the 
workmanship of men’s hands.”4 


Brahmanism and Popular Religion 


There were not only differences between the museum authorities 
and some of the thinking missionaries in the field but also between 
the museum authorities on the one hand and British commenta- 
tors on Indian religion more generally. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century, the dominant paradigm of Orientalists' 
and Catholic and Protestant writers on Indian religion was the 
elitist Brahmanical model. Certainly exhibits in both the LMS 
and later CMS museums included objects related to what might 
be described as the Brahmanical tradition—images of the classical 
Hindu gods, Vishnu’s avatars, a Brahman cord, and so on. But there 
was also some emphasis on popular religion and practice, and, 
in this sense, the museums presented a rather different picture 
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of Indian religiosity when compared with many other sources of 
information. 

The main reason for the greater emphasis on popular practice was 
the placement and experience of missionaries among the Indian 
population. Although some missionaries worked among the higher 
castes, especially in schools in cities, others lived and worked in 
remote areas in the countryside, often among “dalits” and sections 
of the lower-caste population. Furthermore, it was these people— 
such as the outcastes, the nadars, and other low-caste converts—who 
were especially responsive to Christianity and who wanted to get rid 
of the objects and symbols of a pre-Christian past.!° 

The LMS and CMS museums’ proclivity to popular religion was 
certainly a very different approach than that of the Asiatic Society in 
Bengal, at least in its early days—and reminds one of comments made 
by Sir William Jones that while he admired “the truly learned brah- 
mens,” he abhorred “the sordid priestcraft of Durga’s ministers.”!7 
Thus, whereas men such as Jones, Halhed, and other secular scholars 
of the time were primarily interested in what is sometimes called 
“the great tradition,” the missionaries were more interested in and 
conversant with popular religion, including the ideas and prac- 
tices of the middle- and lower-class sections of the population. It 
was the tokens or reminders of this kind of religiosity, as well as of 
Brahmanism, that appeared in missionary museums. 

What, then, are some of the examples of popular religion? In what 
follows, I have chosen three important items or subjects on display 
in the LMS museum that illustrate this tendency of the directors to 
highlight popular religion. The first one conveys a mixed message 
in the sense that it appears to have been associated with two dis- 
tinct types of ritual functions that had a special importance for the 
elites (Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus) as well as for the low- 
caste population. 

The story of the preservation of the image, as told by Samuel 
Mateer (one of the veteran LMS missionaries in Travancore), is 
remarkable: 


the image of Paramasattee (Heavenly Power) was worshipped 
about thirty years ago [in the 1830s] in a village in Neyoor district. 
It was committed to the flames by the people on their embrac- 
ing Christianity, but was rescued by one of the missionaries. It 
was sent to England and placed in the museum of the London 
Missionary Society, where it may now be seen.® 
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DEMON WORSHIP IN SOUTH TRAVANCORE, 


Figure 3.1 Demon worship in South Travancore. From Missionary Magazine, 
no. 17 (October 1837): 261. Image supplied by author. 


Comments in the catalog and in an article by the Reverend Charles 
Mead, which the museum authorities suggested visitors should read, 
provided some of the basic information. 

The name of the deity, Paramasattee, literally meant “heavenly vir- 
tue or strength,” the deity or “demon” (as the catalog described her) 
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being “the wife of the heavenly Siva [Shiva].” At least two types of 
worship or ritual activity are mentioned as being associated with her. 
The first of these was mantra recitation. Several Tamil letters were 
carved into the wooden image, five of which were considered sacred. 
These letters (na, ma, ci, va, ya) constituted Shiva’s mantra, and the 
repetition of the mantra or sacred letters was believed to lead to lib- 
eration. The pandarams (or non-Brahman monks who were associated 
with Paramasattee and who taught the meaning of the mantra) were 
sought out as spiritual guides by the higher castes. The monks were 
known as the “Gurus of the five letters,” with the two principal men 
of the order residing in a village near Nagercoil. But Mead’s account, 
referred to by the museum authorities, also points to a second type 
of ritual activity, more typically associated with the lower orders and 
linked with what the catalog liked to describe as “demon worship.”!® 
According to Mead, the former priest of the temple where Paramasattee 
was worshipped became a Christian. When addressing the people, he 
confessed, “You used to come to the pagoda with your offerings, and 
ask me to dance before the idols until the evil spirits came to me; 
I would then tell you what to do.”*° According to Robert Caldwell 
and other missionaries in South India, this was a widespread practice 
especially among the lower-caste Hindus. In a detailed description of 
so-called devil dancing or spirit possession in Tinnevelly, Caldwell 
remarked that there was no mistaking the climax: 


that glare or those frantic leaps...The devil-dancer is now wot- 
shipped as a present deity; and every bystander consults him 
respecting his diseases, his wants, the welfare of his absent rel- 
atives, the offerings to be made for the accomplishment of his 
wishes, and, in short, respecting everything for which superhu- 
man knowledge is supposed to be available.”! 


In ways that further demonstrated the missionaries’ triumph over 
the so-called evil spirits, the museum displayed several other objects 
connected with “devil dancing,” including different items of cloth- 
ing, charms, and so on. 

A second series of exhibits, illustrating the directors’ interest in 
popular religion, is the objects associated with Jagannath, lord of 
the world. Jagannath, and the rituals associated with him, attracted 
the attention of European travelers such as Bernier, Hamilton, and 
others well before the advent of colonial rule.” But it was Claudius 
Buchanan’s account of his visit to the annual festival at Puri in Orissa 
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in 1806 that appears to have fired the imagination of many in Britain 
in the early nineteenth century. Buchanan not only claimed that 
large numbers of pilgrims died from disease and starvation either 
en route to or returning from the Jagannath festival but that there 
were many accidents both before and during the procession, that 
“deluded” pilgrims deliberately threw themselves under the wheels 
of the god’s “ponderous” vehicle and were crushed to death, and, 
finally, that the festival (which was symbolic of more general prac- 
tice among Hindus) was not only “stained with blood” but was also 
“tainted” with sexual immorality.7° 

This account, building on earlier European descriptions and 
widely circulated in missionary literature, not only struck a deep 
emotional chord with the British public but also prompted the pro- 
duction of a number of woodcuts of Jagannath’s procession. One of 
these woodcuts—reproduced as an illustration entitled “Procession 
of Juggernaut at the Grand Hindoo Festival of the Rutt Jattra” and 
shown here—was published in the CMS Missionary Papers”* and also 
in the Missionary Register in 1817. Indeed, so deeply rooted was the 
British public’s fascination with Jagannath and stories of the tem- 
ple cart processions at Puri that images such as these continued to 
appear in missionary journals for much of the nineteenth century. 
Even the term Jagannath (spelled juggernaut) was incorporated into 
the English language. 
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PSOCESSION OF JUGGFRNAUT, AT THE GRAND HINDOO FESTIVAL OF THE RUTT JATTRA. 


Figure 3.2 Procession of Juggernaut at the Grand Hindoo Festival of the 
Rutt Jattra. From Missionary Papers for the Use of the Weekly and Monthly 
Contributors to the Church Missionary Society, no. 7 (1817). Image supplied by 
author. 
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Knowing that members of the public were increasingly familiar 
with images and stories of “Juggernaut,” organizers of the CMS and 
LMS missionary museums continued to use the Jagannath narrative 
in an effort to attract, instruct, and win further public support. The 
LMS catalog for 1826 explained that the god had many temples and 
that one of the most famous was in Orissa; in further comment, it 
echoed Buchanan’s reference to Jagannath as being the symbol of 
both “obscenity and blood.” Both museums also displayed carvings 
of Jagannath as a god without hands or feet. The 1826 LMS catalog 
cited a long Hindu account of the reasons for the god’s deformity 
(an explanation that need not detain us here), and there is also a 
late-nineteenth-century photograph taken of the museum’s wooden 
model of Jagannath’s carriage towering above the statues of the 
deformed deity on either side.?° 

A third series of exhibits illustrating popular and especially low- 
caste religion features those connected with hook swinging. This 
was a ritual almost entirely confined to the subordinate classes. The 
public was well aware that missionary societies had been prominent 
in the agitation leading up to the suppression of sati (or “suttee’”, viz 
widow burning) in 1829, and it was important for the LMS and other 
missionary societies to continue to emphasize their role as humani- 
tarian and philanthropic organizations. A note on Shiva in the 1850s 
LMS catalog reminded visitors, “It is at the annual festival of this deity 
that certain devotees pierce their tongues, bore their sides, swing by 
hooks inserted under the muscles of the shoulder-blades and per- 
form other ceremonies of self torture.” On display was a crown “used 
in a Swinging Festival, worn by Siva’s Votaries.” The exhibit, which 
was noted as something special in comments in the English Illustrated 
Magazine in 1899, was presented to the museum by the Reverend 
Thomas Boaz of the LMS, pastor of a Calcutta city church and activ- 
ist in social reform.”° The crown was, among other things, a symbol 
of power—of the devotee’s empowerment and special relationship 
with Shiva as the source of power. This divine quality in hook swing- 
ers was widely recognized by spectators who scrambled to pick up 
any sacred items thrown on the crowd below.?’ 

Other exhibits included instruments for piercing the tongue, sides, 
back, and tendons of the legs—all used at the Charak Puja, or swing- 
ing festival in Bengal. And to remind visitors that these cruelties were 
practiced elsewhere in India as well, the catalog referred viewers to an 
account of hook swinging in the Missionary Chronicle for January 1839. 


Figure 3.3 Wooden model of Juggernaut’s vehicle in the London Missionary 
Society Museum, from a photograph which appeared in the English 
Illustrated Magazine 21 (1899). Image supplied by author. 
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Figure 3.4 Crown used in a swinging festival, worn by Siva’s votaries. From 


H. C. Gordon, Lesser known museums. The London Missionary Society 
Museum, English Illustrated Magazine 21 (1899). Image supplied by author. 


TORTURES INFLICTED AT A HINDOO FESTIVAL. 


Missionary Chronicle January 1839 


Figure 3.5 “Tortures inflicted at a Hindoo Festival.” Missionary Chronicle 
(January 1839). Image supplied by author. 
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It includes an illustration showing “Tortures inflicted at a Hindoo 
Festival.” The drawing (reproduced here) was made to illustrate a visit 
by Reverend Beynon of the LMS to the annual swinging festival near 
Belgaum in the Kannada-speaking region of South India. According 
to the missionary, Yellamma or “the Mother of all” was worshipped as 
Shiva’s consort by multitudes of pilgrims. He continued, 


a great number of people displayed their superstitious and frantic 
devotion at this festival by swinging. Some were suspended by 
hooks pierced through the tendons of the back; others were sus- 
pended by hooks penetrating the tendons of the legs. The latter 
was a scene I had never before witnessed. This mode of swinging 
appeared much more painful than the former, as those who under- 
went it could only endure being suspended for a short time.”8 


Concluding Comments 


Village deities, serpent worship, Jagannath and his processions, and 
hook swinging—all of them items highlighted in the LMS and CMS 
missionary museums—were gods and rituals that were also given a 
prominent place in popular missionary magazines. In other words, 
there was a symbiotic relationship between popular-level missionary 
literature and the themes that loom large in missionary museums. 
Illustrations and comments in the Missionary Magazine and Chronicle, 
and in other popular missionary periodicals, reinforced the muse- 
ums’ message and vice versa, museum catalogs being used to direct 
the visitor’s attention to further material in the periodical literature. 
The museums’ displays, like missionary literature and some other 
works (such as Mill’s History of India), all refer to the immorality, cru- 
elty, and irrationality in Indian religion. But it was the museums, 
together with low-brow missionary literature, that also drew atten- 
tion to popular practice. In this way, the emphasis of these agencies 
was Clearly different from that of some other authorities on Indian 
religion in Britain during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Mill—who taught East Indian Company servants at Haileybury 
(and whose History went through many editions)—and H. H. Wilson, 
the first-ever professor of Sanskrit at Oxford University, were much 
more the theoreticians.”? Like some of the missionaries in the field, 
they wrote of religious and philosophical “systems,” identified 
“Hinduism” as a distinct religion, and placed a great deal of stress 
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on the all-encompassing role of Brahmans in developing and con- 
trolling “the Hindu system.” However, by way of contrast, museum 
authorities were more focused on objects and on epiphenomena; 
they encouraged visitors to think about the life and spiritual plight 
of ordinary Hindus and about what they thought and did in a futile 
struggle to understand, control, or utilize the supernatural. 

Furthermore, the objects and reminders of popular gods and prac- 
tices preserved in museums and illustrated, at least to some extent, 
in popular missionary publications were also providing new types 
of information. The so-called “British discovery of Hinduism” was 
more a discovery of Brahmanical traditions than of religious ideas 
and practices at the village level. Indeed, it was left, at least in part, 
to missionary museums to remind the public that, in contrast to the 
Brahman elites, ordinary Hindus might worship different gods and 
think about religion from a very different perspective. 
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Antiquarian Knowledge 

and Preservation of Indian 
Monuments at the Beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century 


Anne-Julie Etter 


The successive stages of what has been called the “Oriental 
renaissance” are well documented. The Orientalists not only trans- 
lated the major texts of Sanskrit literature but also turned to the 
material remains of Indian civilization to study the subcontinent’s 
history, mythology, and religion. If monuments had been arous- 
ing curiosity since the sixteenth century, the growth of British rule 
entailed a more systematic investigation of archaeological remains. 
Documentation developed significantly from the last decades of the 
eighteenth century onward, and the first measures of preservation 
of selected edifices and the creation of museums devoted to Indian 
objects of art emerged at the dawn of the nineteenth century. The 
aim of this chapter is to show how the twofold issue of documen- 
tation and preservation of material remains provides an interest- 
ing example of the potential discrepancy between the production 
of knowledge and the modalities of its implementation within an 
institutional context. I will argue that despite developing within the 
same circles, the focus of antiquarian knowledge and the nature of 
the restoration works actually carried out proved radically different, 
thus calling into question the relationship between the production 
of knowledge and its uses. 


Nature and Scope of Antiquarian Activities 


As the East India Company (EIC) became a political power, its civil 
and military officers took over from European missionaries and 
travelers as the main promoters of the study of India’s past. These 
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engineers, judges, army officers, and surgeons traveled extensively 
throughout the subcontinent or resided in remote parts of it. Some of 
them took advantage of their leisure time to satisfy their interest in 
architecture and sculpture. They set about collecting oral and writ- 
ten traditions, measuring buildings, deciphering inscriptions, and 
drawing plans. These officers were mostly deprived of any particular 
training in antiquarian practices. Moreover, their professional duties 
left them little time to dedicate themselves to these activities. As a 
result, they considered themselves amateurs. They tended, neverthe- 
less, to acquire antiquarian expertise, which was recognized through 
their admission into the ranks of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (ASB) 
and the publication of their works in its journal, the Asiatic Researches, 
launched in 1788. The examination of material remains in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries relied mainly on these 
administrators-turned-antiquarians, who combined both activities 
during their stay in India. 

The list of memoirs published at the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is significant. The remains of the Indo-Muslim dynasties nur- 
tured only a few works, such as those on the Qutb Minar,! the Lat 
of Firuz Shah,” and the remains of Bijapur.* Their insignificant place 
within the scope of antiquarian research is remarkable, in view of the 
fact that monuments such as those of Agra, Fatehpur Sikri, and Delhi 
were highly familiar to travelers and British residents, who proved 
extremely appreciative of their style of architecture. Numerous pic- 
torial representations of these were also available, notably through 
the works of William Hodges and the Daniells. The depictions of 
the Taj Mahal, Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandra, or the Jami Masjid 
of Delhi were, in addition, a favorite topic of the popular “Company 
Drawings.” 

By contrast, documentation focused mainly on those monuments 
that were termed “Hindu.” The cave temples of Elephanta‘ and Ellora® 
aroused major interest. The ruins of Mahabalipuram were also exam- 
ined in detail.° Several factors may account for the emphasis on these 
sites. Access to them was relatively easy, given their location in the 
vicinity of the presidency towns of Bombay and Madras, whereas 
the creation of the Literary Society of Bombay (1804) stimulated 
research on the cave temples of western India. Furthermore, these 
monuments were mysterious to European observers, who had but 
slight and vague ideas about the identity of their artists and patrons, 
the date of construction of the buildings, or the religion they were 
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dedicated to. Rock-cut temples and monolithic structures provoked 
great admiration in that the methods used in their erection were both 
unknown and considered extraordinary. Antiquarians contemplated 
these remains as testimonies to the past glory of a later degraded civi- 
lization. According to them, the size of the monuments, the amount 
of work required to erect them, and the refinement of their decora- 
tion all bore witness to the greatness of the workmanship involved. 
Fascinated by the antiquity of Indian civilization, they were eager to 
increasingly extend the chronological limits of its past. They tended, 
therefore, to ascribe monuments to periods as remote as possible, 
sometimes beyond any kind of rational consideration. This explains 
why these observers were particularly enthusiastic about Hindu 
monuments, which seemed to meet their expectations on the antiq- 
uity of Indian civilization. 

Antiquarians highlighted the dilapidated state of numerous mon- 
uments. They unanimously deplored the damage caused by time, 
climate, vegetation, and man. Their insistence on decay was not 
intended to be a call for urgent repairs. It was rather a way of promot- 
ing the relevance of their task: to their mind, it was imperative that 
those remains of Indian past be documented, given that they were 
about to definitively vanish. 

The example of the Qutb Minar indicates the extent to which anti- 
quarianism and preservation works were disconnected. The monu- 
ment was documented in two memoirs published in the Asiatic 
Researches. The author of the first one was James Tillyer Blunt, of the 
Bengal Engineers, employed in many survey operations throughout 
the subcontinent in the course of his career. Elected a member of 
the ASB in 1794, he attended several of its meetings over the follow- 
ing years. In his account of the Qutb Minar, published in 1795, he 
described the general appearance of the monument and measured 
the height of the Minar with trigonometric calculations. He could 
neither read nor copy any of the inscriptions. In 1822 their decipher- 
ment allowed Walter Ewer to throw some light on the construction 
of the Minar. Ewer was apprehensive of the risk of destruction, which 
threatened the building: 


This is to be regretted, for the Cootub Minar is a work unrivalled of 
its kind in this country, and in some respects in the world, when 
we consider its great size, the materials of which it is built, the 
richness and profusion of its ornaments, but above all the solidity 
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of its construction, which, for all we know to the contrary, has 
enabled it to resist the effects of time, storms and earthquake, dur- 
ing more than 300 years, without being ever repaired.’ 


The monument was damaged by an earthquake in 1782 and then 
again in 1803. The destroyed cupola was later restored by Major 
Robert Smith of the Bengal Engineers, who supervised major restora- 
tion works in order to prevent the whole structure from falling to 
the ground (1828-1829). Rules were also laid down to preserve the 
building and the adjacent grounds from dilapidation, whereas an 
establishment was entertained for the ordinary care of the building. 
The edifice was repaired firmly enough to withstand another earth- 
quake in 1829. However, the additions made by Smith, who replaced 
the fallen cupola with a late Mughal-style Bengali cupola of red sand- 
stone, were highly controversial.® It is noteworthy that he willingly 
dismissed the records about the Minar that had been published in 
the Asiatic Researches. He similarly disqualified the available oral tra- 
dition. Although acknowledging that his intervention might have 
added innovations to the restored pillar, he preferred to rely on the 
character of the column itself, rather than on what he considered 
vague and imprecise records: 


Under this latitude of uncertainties, I have endeavoured to follow 
a middle course. I have neither adopted the very extraordinary 
superstructure in shape of a large stone harp which in the Asiatic 
Researches is stated to have crowned the Top of the Pillar, nor 
have I followed the plain square Top in 4 Stone Pillars which some 
of the oldest inhabitants about the Kuttub state it to have been 
told them was on it, but more in accordance with the Polygonal 
and circular style of the Pillars, I have raised an octagonal stone 
Pavilion over the restored Column.’ 


The antiquarian reports compiled by the EIC’s agents, easily available 
thanks to the diffusion of the Asiatic Researches, were seldom referred 
to. Even then, they did not provide any ground for guiding the 
repairs to be made. Preservation measures were promoted by admin- 
istrators who, being posted in the field, could easily become aware 
of the decayed state of some buildings and call for repairs. Although 
they did not necessarily conduct antiquarian research themselves, 
they were familiar with the publications of the Asiatic Society; many 
of them were even members of the institution. Antiquarian activities 
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and the preservation of monuments not only revolved around the 
same objects but also mobilized individuals whose profile—in terms 
of education and professional duties—was highly similar. In spite 
of multiple linkages, these two spheres of activity developed inde- 
pendently. Such a disconnection coincided partly with the distinc- 
tion between society of learning and government. Yet this border 
could have been rather porous, given that antiquarian research and 
promotion of preservation relied on administrators, who were well 
informed about the initiatives launched in both fields. The archives 
dealing with preservation, which consist mainly of the correspond- 
ence between the EIC’s agents, Calcutta’s authorities, and the Court 
of Directors in London, throw some light on the ways such a policy 
came to be justified at the different levels of the company’s hierarchy. 
Through an examination of this material, I suggest that preservation 
was ultimately rooted in political considerations. State-sponsored 
repairs were not undertaken on the grounds of the remains’ aesthetic 
value or their status as records of India’s past. They were closely 
linked to a concern for legitimacy and posterity of British rule. 


An Early Concern for the Preservation of the Taj Mahal 


The correspondence between Sir John Murray Macgregor and Benoit 
de Boigne raised the issue of the preservation of the Taj Mahal. Parallel 
to his military career, Murray took an active part in the functioning 
of the ASB, sanctioned by his election as first vice president in 1796. 
He became a member of the society in February 1784, very shortly 
after its creation. Though contributing only indirectly to its works, he 
attended most of its meetings till his retirement. After visiting the Taj 
Mahal, Murray showed himself to be concerned about its neglected 
state. In January 1794, he wrote to de Boigne and asked him to urge 
the Maratha ruler Mahadji Shinde to take measures for preventing 
the edifice from falling into irrevocable decay. The French general, 
who created the Maratha prince’s army and commanded it for ten 
years, was indeed an influential person. In his reply of February 26, 
1794, he mentioned that an allowance already existed to entertain 
the servants and to keep the building and gardens in repair, adding 
that the funds were not properly appropriated. He assured Murray 
that he would try to ensure that repairs were made. 

Murray had first argued that the Taj was an architectural treasure 
and should be preserved on that ground. He described the structure 
as a “masterpiece of elegant Taste and exquisite Workmanship” and a 
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“Monument of Eastern Magnificence, and refinement.”!° In another 
letter (dated October 10, 1794), in which he suggested rules be writ- 
ten in the several languages used by visitors so as to prevent any 
damage to the building, Murray put forward another argument. At 
that time, Daulat Rao Shinde had succeeded Mahadji Shinde, who 
had died some months earlier. According to Murray, taking care of 
the Taj would be an appropriate way for the young ruler to conciliate 
the Muslim groups of the districts with which the emperor charged 
him. A ruler who did not share the faith of the majority of his sub- 
jects could benefit from the preservation of their religious edifices. 

De Boigne’s favorable answer about the Taj simultaneously encour- 
aged Murray to solicit his help toward a better treatment of Shah 
Alam II: 


As you have had the goodness to excuse my troubling you relative 
to the preservation of the magnificent Mausoleum of one of his 
predecessors, on account of the elegant taste, and exquisite work- 
manship displayed in it, suffer me to entreat the exercise of your 
humanity towards himself." 


The mention of Shah Alam’s predecessors, notably of Shah Jahan, 
clearly shows that the decayed state of the Taj and the difficulties 
of the imperial family were closely linked in Murray’s mind: they 
were but signs of a single fact, namely the decline of Mughal power. 
Taking measures for both preserving the Taj and improving the 
emperor’s situation could give luster to the British name. Murray 
was fully aware of the political implications of the preservation of 
monuments. Steps could not be taken directly at the time of his 
correspondence with the French general. The situation changed in 
1803, when the treaty signed with Shinde entailed the concession 
of a number of his possessions, including Agra and Delhi. With the 
fall of Delhi, the emperor fell under the protection of the EIC. In 
its newly acquired territories, the EIC set up preservation measures, 
which echoed Murray’s plan. 


Maintenance of Religious Institutions and the 
Ethos of Liberality 


As a result of its conquests, the EIC obtained the supervision of 
numerous religious institutions. Their income was often partly 
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derived from public revenues, whereas the right of control exercised 
by former governments or princes now devolved to the EIC. Several 
regulations were therefore implemented to define the nature of this 
control, as well as the extent of interference in the internal affairs 
of these places of worship. Settlement and collection of public rev- 
enue raised the issue of lands allotted as endowments for the main- 
tenance of religious buildings. For example, a regulation was passed 
in 1793 by the governor-general to exempt lands “appropriated as 
an endowment on temples, or to the maintenance of Brahmins, or 
other religious or charitable purposes”!” from the payment of reve- 
nue. Similarly, pensions granted by former governments for the sup- 
port of religious institutions or persons were continued, as illustrated 
by an abstract from the regulation passed in 1803 for the territories 
formerly belonging to the Nawab Vizier: 


Pensions granted to Fakeers and other religious persons, for the 
purpose of lighting mausoleums or mosques, or for that of repair- 
ing them, as also to enable them to perform their religious cer- 
emonies usual in the Mohurrum, shall be continued. 


Such measures were progressively extended: a regulation was issued 
in 1805 for the Zillah of Cuttack, asserting the continuance of allow- 
ances granted for religious purposes, especially those supporting the 
temple of Jagannath. 

The legal framework for the undertaking of repairs, and more gen- 
erally the nature of government control, was further defined by a reg- 
ulation passed in 1810 for the presidency of Fort William. It focused 
on the proper appropriation of endowments in land or in money, 
which had been granted by former governments and individuals for 
the support of mosques and temples or for other pious purposes, as 
well as on the maintenance of public buildings (bridges, serais, etc.). 
To prevent the usurpation of edifices by individuals and the conver- 
sion of the allotted lands into private use, the general superintend- 
ence of those lands was vested in the Board of Revenue and the Board 
of Commissioners, whose duty was to guarantee that endowments 
were appropriated according to the grantor’s intent. Moreover, 


It shall be the duty of those Boards to provide, with the sanction 
of Government, for the due repair and maintenance of all pub- 
lic edifices which have been erected, either at the expense of the 
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former or present Government or of individuals, and which either 
at present are or can conveniently be rendered conducive to the 
convenience of the community.“ 


The members of the boards, therefore, had to make sure that decayed 
buildings would be repaired. They were then to obtain estimates of 
the expenses to be incurred and forward them to the government for 
approval. The criterion was the extent to which such works would be 
useful to the public: 


In those cases, however, in which any of the buildings in question 
have fallen to decay, and cannot, from that or other causes, be 
conveniently repaired, or are not calculated if repaired to afford 
any material accommodation to the public, the Boards shall rec- 
ommend that they be sold on the public account, or otherwise 
disposed of as may appear most expedient. 


Similar regulations guaranteed the continuance of established 
allowances in the territories of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies.’® 
On the model of the Bengal Regulation of 1810, the governor of Fort 
Saint George issued a regulation for the due repair of all public edifices 
in 1817. These regulations, placing temples and mosques under the 
protection of the government, defined the framework within which 
maintenance of edifices was to be organized. Hence, they have been 
recorded as early measures of preservation of archaeological herit- 
age.!8 However, this statement should be qualified in the light of the 
available documentation as far as the upkeep of religious edifices is 
concerned. 

A letter was circulated in 1817 to the collectors of the Madras 
Presidency to inform them of their new duties.!? They were requested 
to provide the Board of Revenue with a report detailing the amount 
of revenue of temples and mosques located in their districts and their 
mode of management. Even if the state of these buildings was listed 
as a required element, the opportunity of undertaking repairs was 
not emphasized, whereas collectors were reminded of the impor- 
tance of such works for public edifices like bridges and choultries.”° 
A report of 1820 mentioned that, for major repairs, the government 
assisted temples with loans repayable in two to four years.”! Yet the 
cases recorded for the Madras Presidency, which document conflicts 
either between different sects or between trustees and government 
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officers,?* indicate that the main issue was the nature of the con- 
trol exercised by the latter. They were increasingly required to limit 
their intervention to a general supervision instead of a detailed 
management. 

A similar line was adopted in the Bengal Presidency, as recorded in 
the voluminous correspondence regarding the temple of Jagannath. 
A regulation was passed in 1806 to determine the conditions of the 
collection of the pilgrim tax and the management of the temple. The 
definition of government intervention in the internal economy of the 
temple was, however, rather loose. Another regulation was therefore 
passed in 1809, which, though specifying the modalities of tax col- 
lection, disconnected it from any interference with the priesthood. 
The amount of tax was meant to enable the government to guaran- 
tee free practice of worship and to maintain good order within the 
temple and city. Sums were occasionally allotted to the support of 
the temple and the comfort of the pilgrims.”* The maintenance of 
the temple was nevertheless to be defrayed from its own funds. 

Interference toward religious institutions mainly consisted in defin- 
ing the funds allotted to them, arbitrating disputes, and preventing 
any kind of disorder. If the maintenance of buildings was a concern 
at all, it was not a systematic or a primary one. Some unremarkable 
buildings were repaired at public expense. Several mosques, temples, 
and churches that had been used as military stores by the company 
were, for instance, repaired when handed over to the communities 
they belonged to. More broadly, works were sporadically undertaken 
in order to satisfy the religious feelings of the people. Such an indul- 
gence was deemed an expression of the liberality of the British gov- 
ernment and thus dealt with the maintenance of its power. 

This was well understood by the Nawab of Dacca, who solicited the 
aid of the EIC to repair the Hussain Dalan mosque. In 1807 Nasrat 
Jang addressed the governor-general, Sir George Barlow, about the 
decayed state of the edifice. Emphasizing the fact that the perform- 
ance of ceremonies during Muharram already depended on the 
allowance granted by the company, he linked the compliance with 
his request to the stability of its power. The government of Calcutta 
granted him a sum of 3,000 rupees, described as a “public indication 
of the disposition of the Company’s Government in India to support 
the freedom of religious worship among all classes of its subjects.”74 
In December 1809, the Nawab applied for a further advance to com- 
plete the works. The considerations, which prompted the allocation 
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of an additional sum of 4,000 rupees by the government of Calcutta, 
were detailed to the Nawab in these words: 


In thus promoting the satisfaction of yourself and all the 
Mussulman Inhabitants of Dacca, by repairing at the public 
expence [sic] a Temple dedicated to the purposes of their reli- 
gion, I trust that you and all those professing the same Faith will 
duly appreciate the spirit of liberality which actuated the British 
Government in all matters connected with the free and undis- 
turbed exercise, by every sect and class of its native subjects of 
their respective religious opinions and duties.”° 


Using a similar line of argument in a report to the Madras Board 
of Revenue on the condition of the Jagir (October 6, 1795), the 
then-collector Lionel Place insisted on the necessity to repair the 
principal pagodas of the district, especially the Vadaraja Temple at 
Kanchipuram.”° The Madras government sanctioned the disburse- 
ment of 15,000 pagodas for the execution of Place’s plan, which was 
viewed as a means of satisfying the religious feelings of the people. 
It was also expected to attract more pilgrims and hence create an 
increase of wealth for the Jagir.2” As a set of measures applicable 
to different buildings, this example stands out as an exception. It 
remained an isolated and local initiative. No general policy favor- 
ing the maintenance of religious edifices was drawn, even after 
the aforementioned regulations were issued. Rather than a clearly 
defined policy, the works alluded to were ad hoc measures, embed- 
ded in a local context. There seems to be no concern on the part of 
the EIC for keeping religious edifices in repair comparable to that 
which benefited Mughal buildings. A proper policy was indeed 
defined for their maintenance on account of the political impact of 
such measures. 


Preservation of Mughal Remains 


Even though many Mughal edifices discussed here, being royal 
tombs or palaces, were monuments of a different kind, the issue of 
their maintenance was likewise made to rely on the promotion of 
both public utility and government liberality. In 1809 the Resident of 
Delhi, Archibald Seton, thus justified the repairs he had ordered the 
French engineer Gacoin?® to make to the well attached to the Jami 
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Masjid. The decayed state of the wheels and the dilapidation of the 
masonry had resulted in a complete loss of water supply. According to 
Seton, repairs were “a work of great public utility” and “the restoring 
to the community this very desirable supply of water...a most grati- 
fying relief to all descriptions of people, but more especially to the 
Mahomedan Inhabitants of Delhi,””? when performing their ablu- 
tions at the mosque. This argument convinced the governor-general, 
then the Court of Directors, to sanction the work at the expense of 
British government.*° 

The repair of some monuments was considered a means of con- 
solidating the government’s reputation, both among people and rul- 
ers. Archibald Seton argued that the emperor himself was concerned 
about the state of the Jami Masjid’s well. In order to accommodate his 
views, Seton also had the great gates of the fort repaired. These gates 
had been considerably damaged in July 1809, on the occasion of a 
disturbance in the royal palace attributed to Prince Mirza Jahangir. 
Seton emphasized the relevance of repairing them: 


To leave the Gates in their present state, would, in my humble 
Opinion, not only be distressing to the feelings of the King, but, 
in some degree, inconsistent with the dignity of Government.*! 


He consequently entrusted Gacoin with the works, amounting to 
4,592 rupees. Such a display of sympathy toward the emperor reflects 
John Murray’s proposal. It is also worth noting that Seton insisted 
on the fact that both the mosque’s well and the gates testified to the 
greatness of Shah Jehan: 


Among the most useful and most magnificent Memorials of the 
taste and munificence of the Emperor Shah Jehan, which are to be 
found at Delhi is the Well belonging to the Jumma Musjed.*” 


It is necessary to observe, that the Gates in question are among 
the greatest curiosities about the Palace, and were justly the pride 
of Shah Jehan.*? 


The reference to the glory of Shah Jahan’s reign was a strong argu- 
ment. Seton probably knew it could induce the government to con- 
sent to the measures he had adopted. Moreover, it was a mode of 
linking the repairs undertaken at Delhi to the works being conducted 
at the same time at Agra. They were indeed part of the same policy. 
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The state of Agra’s monuments became a major concern once the 
area was integrated into the British possessions. The importance of 
this issue is suggested by the great sums expended in their pres- 
ervation and the controversies it fueled. The first effective meas- 
ures were taken following an alarming report made in April 1808 
by the commissioners for superintending the settlement of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, Richard Waite Cox and Henry 
St. George Tucker. After joining the Bengal Civil Service in 1792, 
the latter held several positions, such as secretary in the judicial 
and revenue department and accountant-general. Tucker, who had 
been private secretary to William Jones shortly after his arrival in 
Calcutta (1786), became a member of the ASB in 1788. The proceed- 
ings of the society indicate that he assiduously attended its meetings 
and was probably well acquainted with the scope of the research its 
members carried out. 

As a digression in a more general report, Cox and Tucker drew 
attention to the state of the Taj. Many other buildings consecrated to 
public worship in Agra suffered from a similar decay. The commis- 
sioners, however, focused on the Taj. Keeping the building in proper 
repair should impose itself as an obvious task: 


The beautiful Mausoleum erected by the Emperor Shah Jehan (the 
Taje, as it is called), long the pride and boast of Hindoostan, and 
still a solitary Monument of the splendor of its former rulers, is 
hastening to decay, and will soon become an object of reproach 
to the British Government.** 


The involvement of the British government was all the more neces- 
sary given that the building had thus far been taken care of by the Jats 
and the Marathas, respectively described as “rapacious” and “preda- 
tory.” On May 9, 1808, a committee—composed of the magistrate, 
the collector, and the commanding officer at Agra—was appointed 
for the care and preservation of the Taj. In a dispatch to the directors 
(September 15, 1808), the governor-general in council justified the 
measure on arguments very similar to those made in the aforemen- 
tioned report.*> He defined the duties of the committee, which was 
to design proper rules to prevent any injury or dilapidation to the 
building and to ascertain whether repairs were required. It was also 
authorized to entertain an establishment of native servants for the 
ordinary care of the buildings and gardens.°° The committee was 
eventually to draw rules for the visitation of the building. 
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On November 24, 1808, the acting chief engineer at Agra, Colonel 
Alexander Kyd,*” submitted a report and estimate of the repairs to be 
effectuated on the different buildings of the Taj, including the mau- 
soleum, the mosque, and the principal gate.** The total amounted 
to 83,500 rupees. In November 1809, the government of Calcutta 
authorized the commencement of the works in the manner sug- 
gested by Kyd, and Captain Joseph Taylor was appointed in 1810 to 
execute them. It was also decided to entrust the Taj committee with 
the care and preservation of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandra. 

Financial matters dominate the correspondence concerning the 
repairs of Agra’s monuments, and more generally of all public edifices. 
The initial sum proving insufficient, a further advance of 19,648 rupees 
was granted for the repairs of the Taj (1814). After a visit to Agra in 1815, 
the Earl of Moira (then governor-general) sanctioned the additional 
expenditure of 20,491 rupees for repairing the Taj and the Moti Masjid 
situated within the fort.?? Similar works were undertaken at Sikandra. 
The directors constantly insisted on the necessity to undertake repairs 
with the utmost practicable attention to economy and to define the 
funds devoted to them.*° The influence of an argument developed 
as early as 1808 might explain why they nevertheless sanctioned all 
expenses, though reluctantly. In Cox and Tucker’s words, the Taj should 
“be preserved to commemorate the glories of a fallen Empire.”*! 

Turning to preservation as a way of symbolizing the passage 
from Mughal government to the EIC’s rule was weighty. In 1810 
the directors approved of the appointment of the Taj Committee, 
concurring in the opinion that “the character of our Government 
throughout India is concerned in the adoption of proper rules for 
preventing injury or dilapidations to the celebrated Building at Agra 
denominated the Taaj Mehaul, the Mausoleum of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan.”#? Edifices were furthermore described as “splendid remains of 
former Governments.” The line was clearly drawn between “former 
Governments,” unable to take care of their heritage, and their suc- 
cessor. The dispatch sanctioning the project of repairing the Taj and 
Akbar’s tomb (1813) indicates even more obviously that the British 
aimed at benefiting from the past prestige of the Mughal Empire, as 
well as at presenting themselves as the successors of the Mughals by 
laying claim to their monumental heritage: 


We admit that the credit of our administration is, in some degree, 
connected with the preservation of these Memorials of the former 
splendour and majesty of the Indian Empire.** 
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The case of the mosque of Allahabad, documented by a rich set 
of letters written between 1808 and 1820, illustrates the weight of 
political considerations. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the mosque was in a highly decayed state. It was handed over by 
the Nawab of Awadh to Alexander Kyd, who had been transferred to 
Allahabad in 1798 to supervise the remodeling of its fortifications. 
Kyd transformed the edifice into a private dwelling. The building 
passed through successive hands till the British government bought 
it from Colonel Ochterlony in 1811. This purchase resulted partly 
from the pressure of the Muslim community of the town. In 1808 
the officiating judge at Benares, James Stuart, had emphasized the 
fact that the appropriation of the mosque by Europeans was looked 
upon with great dissatisfaction by the inhabitants. After the pur- 
chase, concerns aroused about the vicinity of the mosque to the 
fort, which could prove dangerous should a siege take place: it was 
deemed advisable to destroy the mosque. The project was eventually 
relinquished and the building remained neglected, in spite of a peti- 
tion by the inhabitants deploring the profanation of a sacred edifice 
and requesting the restoration of the building as a place of worship, 
as well as the grant of a small monthly allowance to entertain its 
establishment. 

In 1814 Courtney Smith, second judge of the Provincial Court 
at Benares,* opposed a new project to demolish the mosque. He 
strongly urged its preservation. In a letter to the government of Fort 
William, Smith put forward a varied range of arguments.*° From a 
military point of view, the mosque did not represent any danger. 
From a legal one, under the law of the country, it could not have been 
the real property of Ochterlony and hence of the government: the 
mosque legally belonged to the Muslim community. Furthermore, 
the beauty, renown, and antiquity of the building spoke in favor of its 
preservation. Smith also emphasized the fact that a civilized nation 
could not possibly destroy edifices that did honor to mankind. He 
went on to mention that preserving the mosque was a matter of com- 
passion toward a depressed people and, interestingly, of “respect for 
an ancient and venerable religion, bearing in many points a sisterly 
resemblance to our own.”4” 

Smith’s interference evidently bore fruit. The mosque, whose dem- 
olition was abandoned, was handed over and repaired.** In 1819 the 
Court of Directors sanctioned these repairs rather hesitatingly. The 
tone of their 1820 dispatch is much different. This change was due 
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to their perusal of Smith’s letter, from which they isolated one par- 
ticular passage: 


Mr Smith observes in the Letter alluded to, that “the Building 
in question is no obscure edifice, it is supposed to have stood 
above two hundred years, and if left to itself would stand for ages 
more; it is the most conspicuous public building in Allahabad, or 
for many miles around; it was the Juammamusjed of the Soobah 
of Allahabad, a fifteenth part of Akbar’s Empire, and mighty 
Monarchs have humbled themselves in prayer within its walls.”4° 


The directors insisted, as Smith did, on the necessity for the 
British government to respect the religious beliefs of its subjects. 
Nevertheless, they did not mention his other arguments, such as the 
military or legal ones. The very fact that they only quoted the pas- 
sage of Smith’s letter alluding to the antiquity and renown of the 
edifice within the frame of the Mughal Empire is highly significant. 
This argument seemingly convinced the directors of the necessity of 
repairing it. The link they explicitly drew between the preservation 
of the Allahabad mosque and the monuments of Agra appears to be 
further proof of this. Had they been better informed, they 


should have sanctioned the expense incurred, not hesitatingly, 
as merely providing a place of worship for a poor Mahomedan 
Community, which had not itself the means of doing it, but will- 
ingly and cheerfully as a measure of just and necessary liberality, 
in the same sentiments with which we sanctioned the repairs of 
the Tajmahal at Agra and those of the Monument of the Emperor 
Akber at Secundra.°° 


The outline of a policy applying to the various remains of the 
Mughal period, dispersed throughout the company’s territories, was 
thus sketched. 


Concluding Remarks 


The framework, which was legally drawn, promoted public utility as 
the main criterion for the repairs to be made. This may be the rea- 
son why abandoned monuments—which, despite inspiring learned 
works, were not necessarily active places of worship—were not taken 
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care of. Yet public convenience does not ultimately explain why 
Mughal remains were kept under repair. Although exertions toward 
the establishment of continuity with the Mughal Empire were not 
limited to the preservation of its monumental heritage, the latter was 
highly symbolical. Monuments erected by Mughal emperors stood 
as testimonies of their former prestige.*' Handling them enabled the 
British administration to capture the glory attached to Mughal power, 
still very much alive despite its political difficulties. Using monu- 
ments’ state of decay as an embodiment of the decline of Mughal 
Empire, the EIC government simultaneously defined itself as its suc- 
cessor. It was still pleading theoretical allegiance to the emperor, in 
spite of its increasing political superiority. British intervention in 
the maintenance of Mughal heritage was particularly significant in 
Delhi, which was the religious and political center of Mughal India 
and became its last seat. 

Preservation of edifices prior to the second half of the nineteenth 
century has not been systematically analyzed. Shrines were con- 
stantly renovated or embellished as a result of regular management 
or patronage. Many Delhi sultans allowed the renovation of old 
temples,5? and Aurangzeb was particularly attentive to the main- 
tenance of mosques.*? According to contemporary historians, he 
repaired many mosques, erected by his ancestors but also by other 
rulers, such as Tughluq, Lodi, and Deccani sovereigns. This interest 
was presented as a by-product of the emperor’s piety and religious 
orthodoxy.** Aurangzeb also paid attention to dargahs** and royal 
tombs, particularly that of his mother. In 1652 he wrote to Shah 
Jahan in order to draw his attention to maintenance problems.°*° His 
concern for the Taj increased during his reign.°’ 

Preservation of edifices was, therefore, not a novel practice. The 
policy promoted by the EIC at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury should also be inscribed within the larger pattern of patronage, 
grounded in the intricate relationship between religious buildings 
and political rule. When they are built through state or elite patron- 
age, temples and mosques are deeply embedded in the politics of 
their time: there should be a political reading of both their erection 
and destruction.°* Destruction of temples has been largely studied, 
particularly the desecration of Hindu places of worship. Such acts 
were not produced by mere religious fanaticism. Because of their 
symbolic value as well as their economic importance, places of wor- 
ship are closely linked to the assertion of power. Temple desecration 
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took place mostly in contested territories, along a moving frontier of 
conflict.*? As to acts of benefaction toward religious institutions and 
persons of all kinds, they were a way of preserving tradition. Thus, 
Tipu Sultan’s patronage of both Hindu and Muslim institutions was 
part of his claims to legitimacy.°° Generally speaking, rulers were 
responsible for endowments, protection, and general supervision of 
religious institutions.°! The extension of royal patronage to religions 
different from that of the ruler was an ancient tradition. By inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of native institutions, early colonial 
administration “conformed to this established pattern of rule.”°? The 
policy followed by the British administration as far as preservation 
is concerned was, however, highly selective. The lack of government 
interest in the preservation of the architectural heritage of Jaunpur, 
the capital of the Sharqi dynasty—as examined by Michael S. Dodson 
in this volume—may throw some further light on the restriction of 
preservation measures to selected edifices in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

The distinction drawn between different kinds of heritage is 
also noticeable in the modalities of the foundation of an Oriental 
Repository within the precincts of the East India House in London in 
1798. The creation of such an institution was encouraged by the com- 
pany’s servants’ practice of collecting oriental manuscripts, which 
had to be carefully preserved and registered in order to become use- 
ful to the public, instead of remaining neglected in private hands. 
The directors explained that the repository was meant to prevent 
damage to letters originating in the phase of decline of the Mughal 
Empire: 


We apprehend that since the decline of the Mogul Empire, the 
encouragement formerly given in it to Persian Literature has 
ceased; that hardly any new Works of celebrity appear, and that 
few Copies of Books of established Character are now made; so 
that...Hindostan may at length be much thinned of its literary 
stores, without greatly enriching Europe.** 


Preserving manuscripts in Britain would make up for this threat. The 
collection of Persian and Arabic manuscripts was, therefore, particu- 
larly promoted. Sanskrit manuscripts were an important, though sec- 
ondary, concern. The impetus given to their collection was similarly 
ascribed to the political framework: Sanskrit literature was stated to 
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have greatly suffered from a “long subjection of the Hindoos to a 
Foreign Government.”® Thanks to the liberality of its agents, the 
EIC’s museum progressively became the repository of a highly diver- 
sified collection (manuscripts, zoological and botanical specimens, 
statues, drawings, miniatures, coins, etc.). 

The discordance between antiquarian knowledge and its applica- 
tion within an institutional context, be it in the form of restora- 
tion of monuments or creation of museums, can be attributed to an 
understanding of colonial knowledge as a heterogeneous set of ideas 
and practices that is likely to be modified and adapted. Antiquarian 
knowledge was altered on account of its potential uses, as well as 
of the diverse interests of the groups engaged in its production and 
institutionalization. Antiquarians arguably looked upon monuments 
as products of a great past civilization they were eager to study, for 
its antiquity could challenge the accepted frame of universal his- 
tory. To the EIC’s authorities, monuments were the remains not of 
ancient populations of India but rather of the political entities that 
ruled them. These different ways of handling the issue of monu- 
ments’ authorship may account for the wide range of applications 
of antiquarian knowledge and practices, despite their taking shape 
within the same administrative and learned networks. 
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Landscapes of the Past: 
Rajatarangini and Historical 
Knowledge Production in 
Late-Nineteenth-Century 
Kashmir 

Chitralekha Zutshi 


The princely state of Jammu and Kashmir rarely figures as a site for 
the study of colonial knowledge production, particularly as it related 
to the construction of India’s historical past. I would argue that this 
is a major lacuna, given that it was in the context of nineteenth- 
century Kashmir that some of the most widely accepted ideas about 
India’s historical traditions and the narrative of its past were articu- 
lated. As scholars have recently argued, even as colonial Indologists 
and Orientalists denied India both a history and a tradition of histori- 
cal writing, they set about establishing a new historical method that 
designated most precolonial Indian texts as “sources” from which 
a legitimate history of India could be constructed.! This colonial 
project, although operating on the same principles, took a somewhat 
different turn in Kashmir. There the “discovery” of Rajatarangini— 
the twelfth-century Sanskrit narrative by Kalhana—in the late eight- 
eenth century (followed by its partial translation by H. H. Wilson in 
1829) led to its possible designation as the only Sanskrit text from 
the precolonial period that could legitimately be accorded the sta- 
tus of “history.” By the start of the twentieth century, this idea was 
entrenched, not just among colonial historians but also in the Indian 
nationalist imagination, as several Indians undertook translations of 
this iconic “Indian” text. 

An examination of the Orientalist project that allowed 
Rajatarangini to acquire the status of a national text reveals that 
its imperatives were in fact deeply rooted in the local institutional 
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and intellectual contexts of late-nineteenth-century Kashmir, 
through which the text was first naturalized as a “regional” his- 
tory before it could be incorporated into the grand narrative of 
the history of India. This article analyzes the regional focus of this 
project—which included, among other things, the preparation of a 
critical edition of Rajatarangini and an analysis of its contents—to 
make three broadly related points. First, the colonial production of 
knowledge about India’s historical past was an ambiguous enter- 
prise even after the scientific basis of the historical method and its 
imperial imperatives were well entrenched. Although the ultimate 
aim of the historical project in Kashmir might have been to draw 
the region into the larger imperial space by writing it into a grand 
imperial historical narrative, it succeeded in drawing the contours 
of a regional historical space instead, thereby contributing to the 
discourse on Kashmir’s uniqueness. Second, the project was ani- 
mated by a complex interplay and seamless blending between the 
disciplinary perspectives of history, archeology, and philology on 
the one hand and indigenous Kashmiri textual and popular tradi- 
tions and sources on the other, as ideas on textuality, orality, and 
spatiality came together to define the final shape of the project. 
And third, the idea of agency as exercised by indigenous intermedi- 
aries, specifically Kashmiri Pandits (who were undoubtedly critical 
to the project’s success), needs to be qualified by placing their role 
within the context of late-nineteenth-century Kashmir’s political 
economy, while also probing the definition of their methodology 
as “indigenous.” 


Famed for its natural beauty and finely crafted products, Kashmir 
had been an object of romanticist imagination and Orientalist fas- 
cination since the eighteenth century. As part of the Sikh kingdom 
of the Punjab in the early nineteenth century, it was also consid- 
ered critical to the strategic defense of the fledgling British Empire 
in the Indian subcontinent. However, it was not until the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, when the Sikh kingdom had been dis- 
mantled and Kashmir became part of the newly established princely 
state of Jammu and Kashmir under the Dogra dynasty, that it came 
to be constituted as a formal object of colonial investigations. Not 
only had the colonial state cast the Dogras as a Hindu dynasty with 
illustrious Rajput antecedents to endow them with legitimacy to 
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rule Jammu and Kashmir, it also began to intervene actively in the 
state’s political and economic governance from the 1870s onward. 
As a result, in the Kashmiri context, Orientalist/philological projects 
of manuscript collection and linguistic classification were carried 
out simultaneously with the more empirical mapping of the region, 
such as through a land settlement and archeological surveys of the 
Kashmir Valley. 

The Dogras—particularly under the reign of the second Dogra 
ruler, Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1857-1885)—undertook a series of 
measures to establish the Hindu lineage of their dynasty and, by 
extension, of Kashmir itself. Ranbir Singh’s policies entrenched the 
idea of Kashmir as a region with an ancient tradition of Sanskrit 
learning, such as through the foundation of the Raghunath temple 
at Jammu, to which were attached a library and Sanskrit pathshala 
(school). Ranbir Singh deputed several Kashmiri Pandits to acquire 
Sanskrit manuscripts for the library from both within and outside 
Kashmir (in particular Benaras), and by the 1880s the library had 
become the largest repository of Kashmiri Sanskrit texts anywhere in 
India. In addition, the Maharaja patronized the production of new 
commentaries and digests in various branches of Sanskrit literature 
and the translation of several Sanskrit texts into Hindi (including 
Rajatarangini), as well as of Persian and Arabic texts into Sanskrit. 
Most of these activities—including collection, collation, copying, 
and the production of commentaries and translations—were carried 
out by a massive staff of Kashmiri Pandits.* The Sanskrit Pathshala, 
at the same time, imported Sanskrit teachers from different parts 
of India to train several hundred Brahman students (who were sup- 
ported by the state) in various branches of Sanskrit learning. Given 
its investment in Kashmir’s Sanskrit past, it is no surprise, then, that 
the Dogra court was eager to welcome in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury a whole series of Sanskritists, Indologists, and philologists to the 
state whose activities had the potential to provide scholarly sanction 
to the idea of Kashmir as the repository of ancient Sanskrit—and 
hence Hindu—tradition.* 

Not only was the reconstitution of the original text of Rajatarangini 
clearly informed by the institutional context of Jammu and Kashmir; 
it was also shaped by two intimately linked colonial projects in late- 
nineteenth-century India—the philological and historical. The 
nineteenth-century colonial philological project was an outgrowth 
of the field of Indology, which had a vibrant existence in the nine- 
teenth-century European academy. Comparative philology, with its 
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focus on the ancient world as the source of all knowledge about human 
civilization, conceived of itself as a historical discipline because it 
was only through a study of a society’s past that its present could 
be understood. The past, moreover, could be excavated through an 
examination of classical language texts.* As Revathi Krishnaswamy 
points out, for nineteenth-century comparative philology, language 
itself was “a privileged site of history...a kind of archive.”® 

Some European Indologists thus made their way to India to con- 
struct early Indian civilization through the establishment of the 
canon in its classical language—Sanskrit.° This involved, with the 
support of the colonial government, the launch of a series of searches 
for Sanskrit manuscripts in various parts of India and the subsequent 
production of tour reports, catalogs, and critical editions of various 
“classical” Indian texts. While such searches had been conducted 
and mostly concluded in the case of British India by the third quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, where colonial investigations had 
by then turned to those of a more empirical nature, large areas of 
princely India remained unexplored by Indologists and philologists 
alike. This lacuna in the project of the philological mapping of India 
was particularly evident in the case of Kashmir, which, presented as 
it was as the cradle of Aryan Sanskrit civilization, had great poten- 
tial to contribute to the construction of knowledge about India’s 
classical past. The philological and historical projects, thus, came 
together seamlessly in the context of the unearthing and reconstitu- 
tion of the “original” text of Rajatarangini in late-nineteenth-century 
Kashmir—a text that, as indicated earlier, had already been classified 
as the only Sanskrit text from India that possessed the qualities of a 
true history—further contributing toward its potential for construct- 
ing the authentic narrative of early Indian history. 


“The new materials which I have procured will enable us to restore 
the text to a much greater degree of purity than could ever be done 
with the help of Devanagari MSS.,” wrote Georg Buhler (the noted 
Sanskritist; professor of oriental languages at Elphinstone College, 
Bombay; and officer-in-charge of the search for Sanskrit manuscripts, 
Bombay Presidency) of his attempts to collate Rajatarangini while on 
tour to collect Sanskrit manuscripts in Kashmir. Although Sanskritists 
had already translated Rajatarangini into English and French by the 
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time Buhler set out on his tour in 1875, he was the first to point out 
that these translations were unreliable because they were based on 
corrupt manuscript copies of the original text, hence “its explana- 
tion leaves a great deal to desire.””? Buhler was thus responsible for 
launching what culminated in, two decades later through the activi- 
ties of his student and Indologist M. A. Stein, an effort to reconstitute 
the “genuine” text of Rajatarangini (and to translate it) so as to be able 
to “use its contents for the history of India.”® 

During his tour, Buhler not only acquired a whole range of manu- 
scripts in the Sanskrit language, but more significantly, the detailed 
report of the tour established strict criteria on the basis of which 
the legitimacy of Kashmir’s Sanskrit manuscripts, including those 
of Rajatarangini, would be gauged in the future. A philologist by 
training, who had long championed the publication of critical 
editions of Sanskrit classics (particularly for use in Indian schools 
and colleges),? Buhler set about sifting through the manuscripts he 
acquired in Kashmir, many of which had been offered to him for 
sale by Kashmiri Pandits of Srinagar from their private libraries. He 
divided them into four classes in order of importance: most impor- 
tant, because they were the oldest and hence closest to their originals, 
were the Bhurja Manuscripts, manuscripts written on thin sheets of 
birch bark in Kashmir’s ancient Sarada script. Next came the Sarada 
paper manuscripts, which shared most of the characteristics of the 
Sarada birch-bark manuscripts except that none were older than 200 
years. Devanagari manuscripts on paper copied in Kashmir formed 
the third category of manuscripts, and it was on these that Buhler 
passed the harshest judgment, branding them as spurious copies of 
original texts.1° 

According to Buhler, not only were “the Devanagari MSS. written 
in Kasmir...all very modern,” but they were also “mostly prepared 
for the market” by professional Kashmiri scribes who “not unfre- 
quently ‘cooked,’ i.e. the lacunae and defects in the original are filled 
in according to the fancy of the Pandit who corrects them,” thus ren- 
dering them unfit for the use of philologists and Indologists seeking 
to reconstruct ancient Sanskrit texts. Citing as an example the case 
of a copy of Nilamata Purana (a Sanskrit text from Kashmir, ca. 500- 
700 AD) prepared under orders of the Maharaja by Pandit Sahebram, 
Buhler stated that even though only portions of this ancient Sanskrit 
text were extant and many were defective, Sahebram restored the 
entire text “according to his best ability,” which the Pandits then 
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came to consider superior to all other copies of the text. “If I had not 
come to Kasmir soon after his death,” noted Buhler of this philologi- 
cal travesty, “it is not improbable that the genuine text would have 
disappeared altogether.”"' Needless to say, Buhler felt the same about 
Devanagari manuscripts from outside Kashmir, the fourth category 
of manuscripts listed in his report. 

Buhler applied these standards to restore the text of Rajatarangini, 
which he considered “the only Kasmirian work interesting a larger 
circle of readers.” He stated that the translations of Rajatarangini car- 
ried out by European scholars such as H. H. Wilson and A. Troyer 
were unreliable precisely because they were based on unreliable 
Devanagari copies—one of which was made by the pandits of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta—of a Sarada text that was the oldest 
extant copy of the original. For Buhler, reading a manuscript of 
Rajatarangini in Sarada characters, “in which Kalhana’s original copy 
and all MSS. in Kasmir were written,”!* was of utmost importance in 
helping to reconstitute the original version of the text. Buhler was, 
however, unsuccessful in this endeavor because he was unable to get 
more than a brief look at the Sarada copy of the “codex archetypus” 
of Rajatarangini, in possession of Pandit Kesavram from Srinagar." It 
is also important to note that Buhler mentioned the fifteenth-cen- 
tury Sanskrit continuations of Rajatarangini only insofar as to state 
that the available manuscripts of these texts were Devanagari copies 
and hence unreliable.“ 

Despite his failure to gain access to the codex of Rajatarangini he 
so earnestly sought, Buhler nevertheless translated a few cantos of 
his collated text while expounding at length on the techniques that 
ought to be used in correctly explaining and translating the narra- 
tive. He strongly suggested the need for a careful study of the style 
of Kashmiri writers who preceded and followed Kalhana to be able 
to understand his use of similes and other turns of phrase. He also 
introduced the idea that Rajatarangini could not be fully understood 
without a careful study of the ancient geography of Kashmir, an idea 
especially taken to heart by M. A. Stein later in the century. Finally, 
and most significantly, Buhler argued that the contents of the text 
could be used to construct the history of India only if its earlier 
mythical sections were differentiated from its later more historical 
sections, given that “an author who connects the history of his coun- 
try with the imaginary date of a legendary event, like the coronation 
of Yudhisthira...must always be sharply controlled, and deserves no 
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credit whatever in those portions of his work where his narrative 
shows any suspicious figures or facts.” 

Most of the manuscripts collected by Buhler in Kashmir were 
Sanskrit texts of various genres. No concomitant attempt was 
launched—either by Indologists such as Buhler or by the govern- 
ment of Jammu and Kashmir—to acquire manuscripts in either 
Persian or Kashmiri, a lacuna worth noting given that the former 
had been the language of administration and literary composition 
in Kashmir since the fifteenth century, while the latter was the lin- 
gua franca, and both had long, sometimes intertwined, textual tra- 
ditions. Buhler incidentally collected a few Persian and Kashmiri 
manuscripts while on his tour, numbering 8 and 24 respectively out 
of a total of 823 manuscripts. He said next to nothing about the 
Persian language in Kashmir or the Persian manuscripts listed in 
the appendix, which included a Persian translation of Rajatarangini 
entitled Tarikh-i-Kashmir, although his attitude toward Persian is evi- 
dent in his discussion of a manuscript of a compendium entitled 
Lokaprakasha. This compendium, used by pandit administrators and 
written in a variety of scripts (including the Sarada script, a curious 
admixture of Sarada and Persian, and Persian), was clearly a series 
of texts on administrative matters compiled over a period of several 
centuries (eleventh to sixteenth) that covered the establishment of 
Muslim rule in Kashmir.!© Much as he did with Rajatarangini, Buhler 
approached Lokaprakasha as a closed work by a single author, dating it 
to the eleventh century and attributing it to Kshemendra, a Kashmiri 
poet from the period. He dismissed the Persian writing in the com- 
pendium as a result of later interpolations that had been “cooked” by 
copyists rather than as an integral part of the text itself.!” 

As for Kashmiri, he briefly commented that it was a Prakrit lan- 
guage “descended...from one of the dialects out of which the clas- 
sical Sanskrit was formed.” He divided Kashmiri into three varieties: 
the one spoken by Brahmans, which was heavily Sanskritized; the 
more Persianized version used by Muslims; and the variety used by 
women and the uneducated. It is worth noting that it is this last 
variety, characterized by an oral rather than written tradition, that 
he stated was “the most precious one for a philologer, because it gives 
the old Desi forms.”1® 

The standards Buhler put in place in assessing the quality of 
Sanskrit manuscripts from Kashmir and his comments on interpret- 
ing Rajatarangini had a far-reaching impact on the way the critical 
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edition of the text would come to be prepared later in the century 
by M. A. Stein. His ideas no doubt gave scholarly sanction to the 
increasing association between Sanskrit manuscripts in the Sarada 
script and Kashmir’s genuine, Hindu past and to the concomitant 
dismissal of manuscript copies in the Devanagari script as too “mod- 
ern” to be of much use in the endeavor to construct Kashmir’s his- 
tory, as well as, ultimately, the history of India. Equally significantly, 
the valorization of Sanskrit above all other languages as a means to 
access the history of Kashmir led to the marginalization of Persian 
and Kashmiri textual traditions. Whereas Persian and its texts were 
simply ignored as Muslim interpolations into Kashmir’s seamless 
Hindu past, Kashmiri was increasingly relegated to the realm of 
oral or folk tradition. However, as we shall see, the impact of both 
Devanagari manuscripts and Kashmiri Pandits’ Hindi translations of 
Rajatarangini, as well as Persian textual and Kashmiri oral traditions, 
exercised a profound impact on Stein’s collation and interpretation 
of the text. 


M. A. (Marc Aurel) Stein occupies a revered place in the annals of 
early-twentieth-century archeology, particularly for his surveys in 
Central Asia and Iran. An earlier and lesser-known period in his pro- 
fessional career, which was nonetheless crucial in establishing his 
credentials in the fields of Indology and archeology, was his work on 
Rajatarangini in late-nineteenth-century Kashmir. Stein (1862-1943), 
born in Hungary to a Jewish family, was educated in Germany, 
Britain, and Austria, where he developed an interest in Sanskrit and 
Indology under the guidance of Orientalists such as Buhler. Unable 
to find a position in the European academy, Stein ultimately took the 
offer of a dual position as registrar of Punjab University and principal 
of Oriental College, Lahore, and set off for India in 1887.!° He arrived 
in Lahore in the midst of a crisis of oriental studies, with the Oriental 
College in disarray after the resignation and departure of its former 
principal (G. W. Leitner, another Hungarian-born naturalized British 
citizen who had been critical to the foundation of oriental studies in 
the Punjab) and the Punjab government increasingly moving toward 
English-language education. Stein not only accepted the new limits 
placed on Oriental College by the Punjab government but also agreed 
in principle with its emphasis on English as the appropriate medium 
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of instruction (at the expense of the vernacular). He unequivocally 
maintained, for instance, that the best means of pursuing a study of 
India’s Sanskrit texts by Indian students was through the English lan- 
guage. According to Stein, it was in English that “all the best transla- 
tions and editions of good Sanskrit treatises were published.””° At the 
same time, Stein was keen to make his mark on the field of Sanskrit 
studies by himself producing at least one of these critical editions 
and translations. Working in Kashmir, an almost-uncharted territory 
for Indologists, and on Rajatarangini, about which he had heard from 
Buhler in addition to reading his report, provided the perfect oppor- 
tunity to do just that. 

Before he could begin the task of reconstituting the “original” 
Rajatarangini, however, Stein set about establishing a relationship 
with the Dogra court and the Jammu and Kashmir State Council, 
which, as stated earlier, were only too happy to welcome a Sanskritist 
who could unearth Kashmir’s Sanskrit, Hindu past and thus legiti- 
mize the Dogra political project. On his visit to Kashmir in the sum- 
mer of 1888, Stein quickly received sanction from the State Council 
to prepare a catalog of the contents of the Raghunath Temple Library, 
a project he began in 1889 and completed over the course of the next 
four years. This catalog—in which Stein expressed his deep gratitude 
toward Maharaja Pratap Singh, then ruler of Jammu and Kashmir, as 
the “spirit of true enlightenment,”*!—clearly indicates how closely 
allied Stein’s activities in Kashmir (including the Rajatarangini 
project) would be to the Dogra ruling establishment, to whose politi- 
cal project Stein would contribute through a textual, spatial, and 
oral mapping of Kashmir’s past and which in turn would provide 
him with financial assistance and material access to the people and 
sources required to do so. 

Stein’s main objectives in preparing the catalog were to gain access 
to valuable Kashmiri Sanskrit manuscripts while establishing his cre- 
dentials in the field of Sanskrit studies and philology. Accordingly, 
he noted in the catalog’s preface that although the manuscript col- 
lection in the Raghunath Library did not reflect the concerns of 
modern philology, given that the Jammu collectors “could scarcely 
be expected to appreciate the historical value of works which had 
long ago ceased to be studied by the indigenous scholar,” the collec- 
tion could nevertheless illuminate “a considerable number of works 
which have hitherto been unknown or at least only partially acces- 
sible to the Sanskrit scholar.” 
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Not surprisingly, Stein was engaged in the task of the preparation of 
the critical edition of Rajatarangini (which was published in 1892, to 
be followed by a two-volume translation of the work in 1900) at the 
same time as he was putting together the catalog of the Raghunath 
Temple Library; his budding relationship with the Jammu and 
Kashmir darbar (court) allowed him access to hitherto inaccessible 
manuscripts of the text, in particular the “codex archetypus”—the 
Sarada copy of the original Rajatarangini on which purportedly all 
Devanagari and other copies were based—mentioned by Buhler in 
his report. Accordingly, Stein’s critical edition of “the earliest extant 
narrative of the history of Kashmir” was “respectfully dedicated” to 
Maharaja Pratap Singh, and by extension to the Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council, who had “liberally accorded their patronage to this 
new Edition.”?% 

Following Buhler’s directives on how to reconstitute the genuine 
text of Rajatarangini, Stein dismissed all Devanagari copies of the text 
as corrupt.”4 An earlier edition of Rajatarangini had been published 
in 1835 under the auspices of the Asiatic Society, but because it was 
based on a faulty Devanagari transcript of a Kashmiri manuscript 
acquired by the company veterinarian and adventurer William 
Moorcroft on his peregrinations through Kashmir in the 1820s, it 
was likewise unreliable, according to Stein. In addition, the Calcutta 
Pandits responsible for its preparation had “alter[ed] the text in an 
unscrupulous manner,” which was due to their lack of familiarity 
with the Sarada script and, equally importantly, with Kashmir’s tra- 
ditions and topography.”° 

In his preface, Stein declared that he had based the critical edition 
almost entirely on the codex of Rajatarangini in Sarada script, which 
he had acquired from a Kashmiri Pandit family through the inter- 
vention of the Kashmir State Council in 1889. Because the manu- 
script had been divided among the three heirs of the original owner 
after his death, Stein took credit for uniting once again in his hands 
the “disjecta membra of the codex archetypus of the Rajatarangini.””° 
This codex, dating from the late seventeenth century by a copyist and 
scholar named Rajanaka Ratnakantha, contained all eight cantos of 
the poem. Not only was this the oldest extant copy of Rajatarangini 
in Sarada characters, but it was also, according to Stein, particularly 
reliable because its writer had been identified and as “not a mere 
copyist but a scholar of no small attainments who...has copied his 
original with great care and accuracy.””” What was most important in 
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establishing the significance of this codex was that it was a genuine 
copy of the text because Ratnakantha had not attempted to restore 
the original where he found lacunae,”* as contemporary pandits were 
wont to do. Furthermore, it was accompanied by numerous glosses, 
annotations, and critical readings in different hands,?? which added 
to its critical value. Although Stein recognized the importance of two 
of the annotators, whose glosses he concluded were based on genu- 
ine, older recensions of Kalhana’s text,?° he rejected the other two as 
too modern to be of value in preparation of the critical edition. 

In ultimately tracing all the extant manuscripts of Rajatarangini 
to the Ratnakantha codex (including one he acquired in Lahore 
after the critical edition had been published, despite the fact that it 
included a series of annotations that revealed the existence of another 
Rajatarangini manuscript independent of the codex), Stein presented 
his critical edition as based on a single source that stood in for the 
actual twelfth-century text, denying in the process Rajatarangini’s 
existence and transmission as a series of continuations, copies, and 
annotations that circulated in Kashmiri and Indian manuscript and 
popular culture. For instance, when two volumes of a lesser-known 
critical edition of Rajatarangini (by Pandit Durgaprasad) were pub- 
lished in 1892 and 1894 respectively—the second volume of which 
was based on a manuscript copy of Rajatarangini not available to 
Stein—Stein declared that this particular critical edition was based 
on a “comparatively modern transcript” of Ratnakantha’s codex 
and that “no independent critical authority can therefore attach to 
Durgaprasada’s text.”3! 

A cursory reading of Stein’s preface to the critical edition sug- 
gests that his engagement with Rajatarangini was informed by pre- 
vailing ideas about textuality—and the authenticity of certain texts 
over others—as the only means of unearthing the original text as 
well as understanding its meaning. However, Stein’s interpretation 
of Rajatarangini was carried out at multiple levels and yielded some 
unexpected results. This is particularly noticeable in his insistence 
on reading the text as a topographical document; as he noted, “it is 
impossible to understand correctly, or to utilize fully, the historical 
contents of the Kasmir Chronicle without paying close attention to 
the country’s topography.”*? It is no surprise that the cover of the first 
edition of the critical edition was adorned with a drawing of the tem- 
ple of Martand, mentioned several times in Kashmiri “annals,” includ- 
ing Rajatarangini.*> Stein thus set about literally mapping Rajatarangini 
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onto Kashmir’s landscape, thereby drawing time and space together 
into the creation of Kashmir as a historical space. It was in this project 
of topographically mapping ancient Kashmir—with Rajatarangini as 
its centerpiece—that texts, oral traditions, and the landscape itself, 
alongside its geographical attributes and material remains, combined 
to create a picture of Kashmir as a distinct region. 

The product of this endeavor, Stein’s Memoir on Maps Illustrating 
the Ancient Geography of Kasmir (published by the Asiatic Society 
in 1899, later republished as an appendix to his 1900 translation 
of Rajatarangini as Memoir on the Ancient Geography of Kasmir), was 
far more than simply an attempt to establish the historical factual- 
ity and hence legitimacy of Kalhana’s narrative by mapping all the 
places mentioned in his text. As Paul Carter has argued, “The lit- 
erature of spatial history”—which includes explorer’s journals, set- 
tlers’ diaries, travelogues, and other such writings—cannot be “read 
as self-evident sources for theatrical or nationalist plots” but rather 
in “their active engagement with the road and the horizon.” This, he 
states, can allow us to understand “spatiality as a form of non-linear 
writing; as a form of history.”*4 Reading Stein’s Memoir along similar 
lines, I would suggest, takes us beneath the facade of the text as an 
imperial document based on European historical and archeological 
principles and merely composed for the advancement of the grand 
imperial historical narrative. 

The Memoir establishes the uniqueness of Kashmir in no uncer- 
tain terms, arguing that this was in part due to the ease with which 
historical study of the region could be carried out. This in turn was 
possible not only because of Kashmir’s possession of a linked narra- 
tive of its past as embodied in Rajatarangini and its continuations but 
also its physical features. These, according to Stein, “are so strongly 
marked and so permanent” that they allowed for few changes and 
thus provided a means to study historical facts concerning “routes 
of communication, sites for important settlements, cultivated area, 
etc.” Moreover, Kashmir’s geographical position had isolated it from 
the “great ethnic and political changes” that were visible in India’s 
past, leaving local tradition clinging unchanged to all prominent 
sites.*° Thus, the landscape itself, in Kashmir’s case, was rendered 
into a relic within which the past was preserved and from which it 
could be retrieved. 

In this sense, Stein occupied a space somewhere between colonial 
cartographers (such as James Rennell) and colonial archeologists 
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(such as Alexander Cunningham), drawing as he did on the method- 
ologies and sources preferred by both disciplines while at the same 
time charting a somewhat unique course. For instance, he drew on 
a variety of sources, including classical notices (preferred by cartog- 
raphers); Chinese travelogues (preferred by archeologists); Sanskrit 
texts from Kashmir, including poetry; Persian histories; Mahatmyas, 
or Kashmiri texts detailing legends connected with the sacred 
springs and other pilgrimage places of the valley and advice for pil- 
grims; and of course, the popular oral traditions mentioned earlier. 
He used these variegated sources to not so much record the carto- 
graphic boundaries of ancient Kashmir or even to map out ancient 
Kashmir on a new landscape of ruins but rather to chart the continu- 
ity between Kashmir’s past and present by plotting and describing a 
living landscape of sacred sites. This confluence of methodologies, 
sources, and indeed time itself is represented in the map of ancient 
Kashmir accompanying the Memoir, illustrating the sacred and pro- 
fane sites of the past (most still very much in use in the present) over- 
laid on the Trigonometrical Survey of India’s ground map of Kashmir 
from 1856-1860. 

It is in this aspect of tracing Kashmir’s landscape of sacred sites 
that this historical project’s indebtedness to Kashmiri textual and 
popular traditions becomes most apparent. First, in focusing on the 
“topographica sacra” of Kashmir, Stein was clearly drawing on a long 
indigenous tradition of viewing Kashmir as an auspicious landscape, 
dotted with pilgrimage sites. The legacy is evident in Kashmiri texts 
and oral traditions and, as Stein points out, even in Persian texts such 
as Ain-i Akbari, in which Abul Fazl (the author), in the section on 
Kashmir, stated that “the whole country is regarded as holy ground by 
the Hindu sages.”*° These traditions linked Kashmir’s landscape—so 
bountifully endowed with springs (or nagas), streams and rivers, and 
self-created images of gods evident in natural formations—as lend- 
ing itself to an abundance of pilgrimage sites around these natural 
features, an idea that Stein recognized when he stated, “Kasmir has 
from old times claimed an exceptionally large share in such mani- 
festations of divine favour.”*’ Second, it is striking how thickly laden 
the Memoir is with folk traditions regarding local sites, which Stein 
felt “has often proved for our written records a most welcome sup- 
plement and commentary”*® and, as a result, used liberally to pin- 
point the historical location and continued significance of not just 
sacred spaces but also profane sites in ancient Kashmir. These often 
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“fantastic” legends, thus, were seamlessly incorporated alongside 
textual narratives to delineate the historical geography of Kashmir. 

Stein’s Memoir should also be read as a toponymic document, 
which, as Bodhisattva Kar has pointed out in the case of toponymic 
practices in others parts of British India, identified “the experienced 
spaces of the colony with the scripted territories of ancient tradi- 
tions” through a meticulous process of establishing their original 
place-names.*? Whereas in Kar’s view, for colonial officials, this proc- 
ess was ultimately about including Indian regions within the impe- 
rial space of British India, Stein’s toponymic analysis of Kashmir 
further entrenched the idea of the region as a unique and distinct 
space. Stein’s location of Kashmir as the name of a region within 
classical notices, Buddhist sources, even Sanskrit poetry (which he 
read as “veiled geographical reports”*°), among other sources, was 
based on an understanding of Kashmir’s well-defined geography, 
which in turn endowed it with a historical unity: 


Nature itself when creating the great valley of Kasmir and its enclos- 
ing wall of mountains, seems to have assured to this territory not 
only a distinct geographical character, but also a historical exist- 
ence of marked individuality. We see both these facts illustrated 
by the clearly defined and constant use of the name which the 
territory has borne from the earliest accessible period. This name, 
Kasmira, in its original Sanskrit form has been used as the sole 
designation of the country throughout its known history... uni- 
formly applied both by the inhabitants and by foreigners.*! 


According to Stein, the geographical fixity and historical unique- 
ness of Kashmir were reflected in its capital, Srinagar, which had 
existed at the same site for 13 centuries because of its “great natural 
advantages.”4? 

In designating place-names of towns, villages, pilgrimage places, 
and other locations in Kashmir, Stein declared that the Sanskrit 
forms of these names found in the Sanskrit chronicles (such as 
Rajatarangini) could “be safely accepted as representing the genu- 
ine designations of the localities, i.e. as those originally given to 
them....We have ample evidence to show that Sanskrit was the offi- 
cial and sole literary language of the country.” Furthermore, point- 
ing out that local nomenclature of contemporary Kashmir was also 
of an “unmistakably Sanskritic character,” #? the Memoir established 
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a linguistic continuity between Kashmir’s ancient Sanskritic past 
and its present. 

Stein’s engagement with Rajatarangini, then—though inscribing 
the past onto Kashmir’s landscape—in a sense also placed Kashmir 
“outside of time and inaccessible to its ravages,” “an immobile 
place” at once both historical and unchanging.** Even as the project 
presented Kashmir as a font of ancient Indian civilization, it also 
described it as a unique space with distinct geographical and his- 
torical attributes, thus making it ripe for incorporation into Indian 
nationalist narratives (especially about India’s past), as well as into 
the emergent Kashmiri discourse on the exceptionality of the region. 
However, Stein alone was not responsible for the shape taken by this 
project, which was heavily dependent on Kashmiri Pandits’ interces- 
sion, which was in turn defined by their changing socioeconomic 
status in late-nineteenth-century Kashmir. 


Scholarship on the role played by indigenous “informants” in the 
creation of colonial knowledge in British India is broadly divided into 
two camps. There are those who argue that colonial officials margin- 
alized native assistants, who merely provided the raw material that 
was then formulated into colonial categories; the assistants thus col- 
laborated but never actively contributed to the forms that knowledge 
took. Others argue that indigenous informants were more active 
participants in the creation of colonial knowledge, thereby shap- 
ing its actual outcome.*® More recently, scholars have made a case 
for transcending this binary of passive collaboration versus active 
resistance to take a more nuanced look at the activities of indigenous 
informants, such as pandits, in not only impacting the nature of 
colonial knowledge but also using it to articulate their own ideas of 
Indian knowledge as well as a means to further their social and edu- 
cational roles.*° The case of Kashmir can shed additional light on the 
mediated nature of knowledge production through an analysis of the 
agency Kashmiri Pandits exercised in determining the final outcome 
of the Rajatarangini project. 

Several learned Kashmiri Pandits—who, alongside serving as cul- 
tural mediators, gave Stein access to their private libraries, helped 
him interpret the texts contained therein, and introduced him 
to Kashmiri folk tradition—were critical to the success of Stein’s 
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Orientalist and archeological projects in Kashmir.*” I would argue 
that this group of Kashmiri Pandits, far from being marginal to 
or becoming marginalized in the process, were in fact central to 
the articulation of historical knowledge about Kashmir and, more 
importantly, were able to redefine their own role in Kashmiri soci- 
ety through their participation in the Orientalist and philologi- 
cal projects being carried out in Kashmir in this period. Kashmiri 
Pandits, through the preceding centuries, had held an important 
position within and contributed to the vibrant manuscript culture 
of Kashmir,*® a fact that complicates their role within Kashmiri soci- 
ety as far more than simply rapacious, petty revenue officials (as 
they were described in most official colonial reports on Kashmir). 
One particular individual—Pandit Govind Kaul—bears some dis- 
cussion here given that he is lauded in the prefaces of almost every 
single publication carried out by European philologists, Orientalists, 
and linguists in late-nineteenth-century Kashmir and that his life 
exemplifies the changing fortunes of this group of Kashmiris under 
Dogra rule. 

Govind Kaul was born in 1846, just as the princely state of Jammu 
and Kashmir was coming into existence. His grandfather—a Sanskrit 
scholar and hereditary guru to another important Pandit family 
during late Afghan rule, the Dars—had enjoyed a substantial jagir 
(and grant), which continued through Sikh rule over Kashmir in 
the early nineteenth century. The family’s continued association 
with Pandit Birbal Dar, who held high administrative positions 
under Sikh rule, assured it a relatively secure social and economic 
position, allowing Govind Kaul’s father to devote himself entirely to 
Sanskrit learning and collecting Sanskrit manuscripts. However, the 
transition to Dogra rule brought with it a resumption of the family 
jagir by the state, leaving his father with a more restricted income as 
hereditary guru and teacher of the Shastras. Nevertheless, the family 
continued to receive the support of the Dar family (whose members 
became ministers under the Dogra rulers) and eventually secured for 
Govind Kaul, who had received thorough training in Sanskrit from 
his father, a position as head of Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s translation 
department in 1874. The translation department, however, soon 
ceased to exist, leaving Govind Kaul with no option but to work in 
a Sanskrit school on meager pay, a position he had also lost by the 
time Stein made his way to Kashmir in 1888.4? Govind Kaul was one 
of the pandits introduced to Stein by the governor of Jammu and 
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Kashmir, Suraj Kaul, on his arrival in the state; Kaul would subse- 
quently become critical to European Orientalist projects in Kashmir, 
even as he deployed them to ensure a stable socioeconomic position 
for himself in Dogra Kashmir, which afforded few economic oppor- 
tunities for Kashmiris. 

Govind Kaul, along with another Kashmiri Pandit, Sahajbhatta, 
was first employed by Stein to assist in the preparation of the catalog 
of the Raghunath Temple Library in 1888. The main reason Kaul, 
and likely also Sahajbhatta, agreed to this offer of employment was 
that, as pointed out earlier, other avenues for employment had all 
but closed as the Dogra State’s reforms in the realm of education 
(with their focus on replacing the traditional educational system that 
depended on pandits and moulvis [Muslim religious scholars] with a 
modern educational system requiring trained teachers) had rendered 
their services obsolete. In this situation, Orientalists such as Stein 
provided new opportunities to put their expertise to use. As far as the 
catalog itself is concerned, the pandits more than assisted Stein, given 
that he was in Lahore during most of the work of cataloging the con- 
tents of the library; it was they who prepared the extracts of every 
manuscript in the library, which included a copy of the beginnings 
and conclusions of every text as well as statements on the exact size 
and condition of the manuscripts, noting whether it was of modern 
origin or on birch bark, hence indicating its age and relative value for 
philologists. These slips were then sent to Lahore for Stein’s perusal 
so that he could decide what part of the information provided by 
the pandits would be included in the Classified List.°° There can be 
no doubt that the resultant catalog reflected and incorporated the 
pandits’ readings, derived from a long association with Sanskrit texts 
from Kashmir, on the age and content of the manuscripts. However, 
as Stein reiterated time and again in the introduction to the catalog, 
the pandits had been trained in and followed “the method of col- 
lating and copying MSS. according to western standards of philo- 
logical accuracy.”>! The economic context, coupled with the fact that 
the pandits were clearly working within European methodological 
frameworks, makes it difficult to accurately identify the extent of 
indigenous agency exercised in this particular project. 

Govind Kaul’s agency, however, becomes somewhat clearer in 
the case of the reconstitution and interpretation of Rajatarangini. 
Turning down an offer of service in the Maharaja’s private staff in 
1892, Kaul chose permanent employment with Stein and worked 
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with him on a number of projects until his death in 1899, includ- 
ing the critical edition of Rajatarangini, the geographical surveys 
that led to the Memoir, and a collection of Kashmiri folktales, which 
Kaul transcribed in Devanagari simultaneously with Stein’s record 
of them in Roman script. Kaul embodied the textual, geographical, 
and popular knowledge that structured the framework and content 
of the project, as outlined in the earlier section. He not only con- 
ducted wide-ranging researches for Sanskrit manuscripts required by 
Stein for his endeavors, he also collated and recorded the contents of 
these manuscripts, which included several different manuscripts of 
Rajatarangini in Devanagari script, one of which was part of Kaul’s 
own private library.5* These Devanagari copies of the text, despite 
the primacy accorded the Sarada codex, nevertheless profoundly 
shaped the critical edition. Moreover, because Kaul had previously 
translated Rajatarangini into Hindi and was well versed in the popu- 
lar traditions and topography of the valley, he was able to help Stein 
interpret the chronicle itself, a fact Stein acknowledged in the pref- 
ace to the critical edition: “Pandit Govind Kaul’s spirit of scientific 
enquiry and his thorough acquaintance with the history and geogra- 
phy of his country... have enabled him to find new explanations for 
many difficult passages of Rajatarangini. These explanations...have 
frequently influenced me in the selections of readings for my text.”°? 
So impressed was Stein with Govind Kaul’s erudition and personal- 
ity that he compared him to Kalhana, the scholar-poet Stein spent 
a better part of his early career studying (thus high praise indeed), 
stating that Kaul had the same combination of qualities of a scholar 
and a poet, combined with a “keen eye for the realities of life, power 
of humorous observation, and distinct interest in the practical affairs 
of the country.”*4 

Kaul’s influence on the project of the production of histori- 
cal knowledge on Kashmir is most visible in transmitting to Stein, 
along with Kashmir’s textual records and the “traditional lore” of 
the “alpine land,” ideas about Kashmir’s distinctive geographical and 
historical identity. The indigenous tradition of describing Kashmir 
as a sacred space or “garden of delights” with Srinagar as the divine 
citadel at its center> clearly informs Stein’s Memoir, which focuses 
less on the material remains and ruins of the ancient past on the 
landscape than on the shrines and pilgrimage places in continuous 
use by the inhabitants of the Kashmir Valley since ancient times. 
Drawing as heavily as it does on Nilamatpurana, Rajatarangini, the 
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Mahatmyas, and Kashmiri folk sources as a result of Kaul’s mediation, 
Stein’s Memoir can be regarded, in one sense, as the contemporary 
expression of the indigenous idea of Kashmir as an especially blessed 
land because of its geographical location and natural features, articu- 
lated so often in a long series of Kashmiri written and oral texts. 
Kashmizr’s past, thus, through Kaul’s intercession, came to be defined 
not just by European philological principles of “authentic” texts in 
their purest form but quite as much by the landscape and its tradi- 
tions itself, which Stein, despite being a vocal proponent of post- 
Enlightenment rationalist modes of historical inquiry, accepted as 
critical sources for the reconstruction of the living landscape of the 
past. Michel Foucault has described the garden as a space of “very 
deep and seemingly superimposed meanings” that embodied “the 
smallest parcel of the world and then...the totality of the world.”°° 
The incorporation of the indigenous idea of Kashmir as garden into 
the project of knowledge production about its past transformed it 
into a specific, historical space that lay within a far larger and more 
universal sacred space. At the same time, however, the naturalization 
of Kashmir as a historical space, embodied within an iconic text such 
as Rajatarangini, allowed for its appropriation into the larger narra- 
tive of Indian history. 


Stein’s project of collating and interpreting Rajatarangini was 
undoubtedly part of the larger enterprise through which Sanskrit 
textual knowledge, particularly in Sarada script, was privileged as a 
means of accessing the authentic linguistic traditions of the past as 
well as Kashmir’s past itself. However, the unearthing of both the 
past and its linguistic traditions required an engagement with folk/ 
vernacular traditions and indigenous ideas of geography and space, 
which, as has been demonstrated, profoundly influenced the out- 
come of this project. As evident from the linguistic investigations 
launched into its vernacular, Kashmiri—which came to be studied 
by individuals such as George Grierson and Stein primarily as a col- 
lection of oral traditions through, for instance, a compilation of the 
sayings of the fourteenth-century mystic poetess Lal Ded*’ or the 
folktales recounted by the storyteller Hatim Tilawon**—the larger 
enterprise was infused with the idea of orality as a means of his- 
torical remembrance. Despite its limitations and location within the 
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socioeconomic context of Kashmir, indigenous agency was clearly 
at play in defining this project of historical knowledge produc- 
tion; intermediaries, such as Kashmiri Pandits, provided the bridge 
through which indigenous ideas about Kashmir’s past and landscape 
contained in Kashmir’s textual and oral traditions were transmitted 
to and suffused the project, which ended up defining Kashmir as 
a unique space at once historical and unchanging, at once isolated 
from and central to the Indian subcontinent. 
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Jaunpur, Ruination, and 
Conservation during the 
Colonial Era 

Michael S. Dodson 


Jaunpur is a city of ruin and monumentality that designated it, 
for a range of observers during the colonial period, both a Muslim 
city and a city in decline.! Founded in 1359 by Sultan Firuz Shah 
Tughlug, the city stands on the banks of the river Gomti, approxi- 
mately 40 miles northwest of Banaras, and is home to a range of 
unique medieval Indo-Islamic architectural achievements—in- 
cluding the Atala Masjid, built ca. 1408, and the Bridge of Mun’im 
Khan, which dates to the late 1560s. Jaunpur was the capital city of 
the Sharqi dynasty founded by Malik-as-Sharq (“peer of the East”), 
who rose from the position of governor within the ailing Tughluq 
Sultanate to forge, in the aftermath of Timur’s 1398 sacking of 
Delhi, an independent state that ruled over much of the Gangetic 
plain until its disintegration in approximately 1480. The Sharqi 
state’s relative stability and prosperity during a time of political 
uncertainty at Delhi attracted to Jaunpur a large number of Islamic 
scholars and noblemen, transforming the city into a center of 
Islamic arts, literature, and religious activity. The generous patron- 
age of the Sharqi dynasty played a key role in this regional cul- 
tural upsurge, supporting a range of scholars and Sufis, as well as 
underwriting the cost of mosque construction and endowment.’ 
Although Jaunpur is these days considered something of a back- 
water, it was for two or three generations in the fifteenth century, 
without question, the epicenter of India’s Islamic civilization 
(“Shiraz-i-Hind”) and the seat of a dynasty without rival in terms 
of its military and political power. 

The architectural legacy of Jaunpur’s Sharqi dynasty was by the 
nineteenth century recognized by British architectural historians 
to be both unique and of an unsurpassed artistic quality. James 
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Fergusson, for example, argued in his 1876 History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture that Jaunpur’s major religious monuments were “hardly 
surpassed by those of any city and district in India for magnificence, 
and by none for a well-marked individuality of treatment.”? The earli- 
est of the three “great mosques” in the city, the Atala Masjid, was also 
in Fergusson’s opinion “the most ornate and the most beautiful.” 
It comprises a large courtyard bound on three sides by a multisto- 
ried colonnade and cloisters, each of these sides with a large gateway, 
and, on the western wall, a domed prayer hall adorned with a mas- 
sive pishtaq (a projecting portal, or propylon). The other two prin- 
cipal mosques of the city—the Jami Masjid and the much-smaller 
Lal Darwaza (“red door”) Masjid, both completed in the 1450s—were 
wholly based in their layout and stylistic elements upon the model 
of the Atala. But it was this pishtaq (the portal through which one 
entered into the sanctuary itself) that British historians recognized 
as the most striking of Jaunpur’s religious architectural elements 
and which best represented its distinctive local character in the fif- 
teenth century. The portal was composed of massive structural piers 
on each side that doubled, uniquely, as minars for the call to prayer, 
with two shorter, secondary portals located on each flank. The whole 
structure rises to a height of some 23 meters in the Atala Masjid, well 
beyond the surrounding colonnade, thereby obscuring the domes 
behind it. Within the pishtaq, an iwan (or structural arch) joins the 
two minars, and a further series of ornamental arches adorns the 
entire structure. The stylistic origins of this architectural feature 
was of some dispute in the nineteenth century, however, for while 
Fergusson believed it to be an adaptation of Pathan representations of 
strength,> Lord Curzon also wondered during a 1903 visit to the city 
whether the pishtaq was unrelated to “Egyptian precedent.”° What is 
clear is that although Jaunpur’s architectural monuments made use 
of distinctly Islamic structural elements (including arches, domes, 
and squinches), they were also recognized at this time to be decid- 
edly syncretic and localized in a number of their other aspects. The 
colonnades surrounding Jaunpur’s mosque courtyards, for example, 
were constructed in a post-and-lintel style, carrying flat roofs, as was 
common to Hindu and Jain architecture. In their ornamentation as 
well, Jaunpur’s mosques made use of luxuriant flower motifs perhaps 
more appropriate to a Hindu temple complex.’ 

If James Fergusson and his contemporaries recognized Jaunpur’s 
architecture as culturally and historically distinctive—as an 
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interesting product of local contingencies and a species of cultural 
mixing—equally there was also present in discussions of the city 
during this time an understanding of its long-term, even precipi- 
tous, decline. Although Fergusson did not concern himself with 
the physical condition of Jaunpur’s mosques, describing instead the 
intricacies of their style and structure, a number of writers did devote 
themselves to producing an understanding of the city’s degeneration 
through representations of the condition of its principal historical 
monuments. Importantly, the monuments of Jaunpur were often 
made to speak to the condition of Islam. In this way, Jaunpur con- 
stituted one-third of a sort of representative religious urban triangle 
in this region of northern India, comprising the Islamic component 
alongside “Hindu” Banaras and “Buddhist” Sarnath.® This chapter is 
an examination of the manner in which representations of ruination 
inhabited accounts of the city’s principal historical structures and 
how this aesthetic was elaborated and utilized in the production of 
species of historical identity for the city. More broadly, this chapter 
is situated as an attempt to historicize the ways in which Indians and 
Europeans understood the monumentality of Jaunpur in the colo- 
nial era: the city rendered as, and by, its architectural components, 
commemorating its past and present identity. I am interested to ask 
here how these views were both forged in and contributed to evolv- 
ing notions of Islamic history in India, Islamic culture, the status of 
Islamic values, and the state of the Indian Muslim community under 
colonial rule. The focus in this chapter upon representations of ruin- 
ation, however, is intended to point to the presence of a discursive, or 
rather a representational, “slip” between architectural “decline” and 
civilizational “decline,” which I find was most often used to advance 
specific arguments about perceptions of the role of the colonial state 
in the preservation of architectural and cultural heritage, as well as 
the rejuvenation of the cultural life of the city through urban plan- 
ning and policymaking. 


Jaunpur’s Ruination and the Picturesque Aesthetic 


Before James Fergusson’s description of Jaunpur’s unique medieval 
architecture, there existed an aesthetic tradition that valued, above 
all, the disintegration and abandonment of that architecture. In 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, it was the partial 
(or, sometimes, the near-total) ruinous state of Jaunpur’s important 
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monumental Islamic structures that most vividly captured the 
British imagination and that seemed to call for their recordation, 
if not their celebration, in paint and pencil. Jaunpur’s mosques, 
hilltop fort, and bridge provided the subject matter for renowned 
artists such as William Hodges and Thomas and William Daniell, 
as well as for some less well known, including Samuel Davis, the 
district judge of Banaras.’ Hodges, for example, the first artist com- 
missioned by the East India Company to produce large-scale painted 
views of India,’° visited Jaunpur on the final leg of his tour through 
the Gangetic plain in 1783 and produced fine aquatints of the facade 
of the Jami Masjid and a view of the fort for his 1786 Select Views in 
India. Hodges depicted both structures as being in a state of ruina- 
tion. The mosque courtyard is seen to be overgrown with vegetation, 
while grass and shrubbery appear within the mosque’s brickwork. 
The few figures in the foreground are loiterers, not engaged in the 
religious activity appropriate to the setting. Similarly, Jaunpur’s fort 
is shown to be unrepaired and in a near-deserted setting, with the 
river Gomti and the bridge to the city bereft of people and commer- 
cial activity. Samuel Davis’s 1794 watercolor provides a comparable 
view of the fort in the center distance and features a small ruined 
structure in the left foreground, with a dead tree to the right, pro- 
viding scant shade to what appear to be grave markers. The scene is 
also sparsely populated, with only a handful of figures to provide 
scale.!2 The Daniells’ images of Jaunpur are more numerous and 
include not only published aquatints of the Jami Masjid and bridge 
but also a number of sketches of the city and countryside. Consistent 
with the Daniells’ competitive spirit, the view of the Jami Masjid 
that Thomas Daniell produced is a virtual replication of the view 
made by Hodges. Although Archer is right to note that the Daniells 
were more careful to include architectural detail in their paintings 
of Sharqi structures, particularly the mosque view," they neverthe- 
less reproduce the same sense of physical and emotional abandon- 
ment. Foliage sprouts from brickwork in the foreground, while an 
overgrown tree dominates the nearly empty mosque courtyard." In 
other images as well, including particularly a sketch purportedly of 
the Jaunpur cityscape, the Daniells have depicted a land bereft of 
people, energy, and newness to focus instead upon picturesque vis- 
tas populated only by tombs, trees, and architectural decay. 

These artists were participants in the eighteenth-century aesthetic 
of the “picturesque.” This was a highly formalized and artificial 
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aesthetic that sought to produce a visual pleasure from the reproduc- 
tion of certain key structural elements in the painting of a point of 
view, as well as a specific placement of the human within a natural 
landscape. As Giles Tillotson has explained, the principal theorists of 
the picturesque (including William Gilpin) sought to describe it as a 
quality of painting that engaged in a reordering, a perfecting, of the 
natural landscape through the principles of art.!° In an important 
sense, then, the picturesque is an amalgam of art and nature, the 
human and the natural, the ordered and the disordered. Although 
the formal features of the picturesque are in many senses difficult to 
define, Gilpin did offer a explanation of sorts through an elaboration 
of its essential difference from the qualities of the beautiful. Edmund 
Burke had identified the principal characteristic of the beautiful as 
the quality of smoothness,!” and thus for Gilpin what distinguished 
a picturesque view in painting was the presence of features that were 
instead rough and worn. This roughness, moreover, included a sense 
of ruggedness and a favoring of asymmetry over symmetry. Such 
roughness, Gilpin thought, was provided in a view through its natu- 
ral variety (in shading, color, etc.) and the composition of such vari- 
ety into a whole.'® 

One of the main examples Gilpin used to illustrate the nature of 
the picturesque was the preference for the inclusion in a view of a 
rough and tumbled-down ruin, as opposed to a smooth and formal 
architectural structure. The picturesque was to be achieved through 
the use of the mallet, in other words, rather than the chisel: “we 
must beat down one half of it [the building], deface the other, and 
throw the mutilated members around in heaps.”!? The ruination 
depicted by Hodges, Davis, and the Daniells of Jaunpur’s architec- 
tural structures, then, can be interpreted strictly, in the terms of the 
visual picturesque, as simply providing a variety of shape, shading, 
and color to the painting’s composition. But equally, the ruins of 
the picturesque may be understood as effectively blurring the line 
between architecture and landscape, between human creation and 
the natural world of God, thus providing a sense of the wholeness 
of human experience.”° But in this wholeness, there is the poten- 
tial to read in the presence of ruins an inherent narrative structure; 
for while the picturesque in some sense communicates a timeless 
scene, or at least a scene removed from a specific time, it also must 
be understood as providing a sense that some time has passed, a 
historicity, such that nature has worked its effects through rain and 
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wind upon the worldly creations of humankind. The picturesque, 
then, is a meditation on the impermanence of human construction 
and, indeed, the impermanence of the human condition. The val- 
orization of the abandonment and ruination of built space, and its 
return to “nature,” is thus a mode of bringing “consequence” to the 
picturesque view. 

The portrayals of Jaunpur were produced undoubtedly within 
the European painting tradition that celebrated the imaginative 
indulgence of the ruin. One might point simply to the contempo- 
rary landscapes of Hubert Robert, which included, for example, the 
ruined Louvre (1796), or the later Joseph Michael Gandy’s view of 
the ruined Bank of England (1832). But when transferred to a nas- 
cent colonial setting, the aesthetic of the picturesque—and most 
especially, the representation of architectural ruination—can argu- 
ably also be interpreted as a call for British interventionism and as 
a defense of colonial governance through a pictorial invocation of 
terra nullius or perhaps Asian civilizational degeneration. There is a 
specific historicity being invoked in these picturesque depictions of 
India, in other words, being read most unambiguously in the juxta- 
position of the building activity of the past and the inactivity (or the 
passivity) of the few Indian observers of the present. It is a historicity 
that invokes not simply the insufficiency of human activity in the 
face of time and nature but specifically, through the presentation 
of this strange and new context to a European audience, of Indian 
insufficiency. The ruination of architecture and the apparent inabil- 
ity or unwillingness of local Indian inhabitants to repair the impor- 
tant structures of the past are utilized in these paintings to construct 
a narrative of decivilization and the death in India of the human 
drive to discipline the natural world through architecture. This is a 
question not just of culture or religion but also one of governance.”! 

If we return to William Hodges for a moment, it is possible to per- 
ceive that the narrative provided by him in his travelogue, Travels 
in India (1793)—as well as in the descriptions accompanying Select 
Views in India (1786)—in many ways substantiates (and complicates) 
this reading of the colonial picturesque as it pertains to Jaunpur. 
Natasha Eaton has rightly argued that Hodges composed a specific 
historical genealogy in his work that underwrote Governor-General 
Warren Hastings’s model of governance—in essence validating the 
enlightened despotism of the Mughal emperor Akbar as well as draw- 
ing a contrast with the relative impoverishment of the independent 
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successor states, including particularly Awadh. In this way, Hodges’s 
paintings provided a visual substantiation of the Company’s state 
as being based in early Mughal principles.” Hodges’s account of his 
travels and the history of the city can certainly be understood to 
confirm this interpretation. Hodges is brief on the subject of the city, 
but he does begin his narrative with two important observations: 
the countryside around Jaunpur is beautiful but largely uncultivated, 
and travel by the river is fraught with danger, for his traveling party 
had had an encounter outside the city (close to Sultanpur) with a 
band of marauders. Sultanpur was officially a part of Awadh during 
this time and thus not strictly under the Company’s control, ren- 
dering Hodges’s description an indictment of contemporary “native 
rule.” In Jaunpur itself, Hodges stated that only the bridge over the 
Gomti remained in good repair, which was due apparently not to 
British maintenance but to the “sound principles” upon which it was 
built.?° Thus, this Mughal imperial structure, raised during the time 
of Akbar and still standing after more than 200 years, should be 
contrasted with the fallen-down ruins of regional Sharqi architec- 
ture. The bridge stands, then, in Hodges’s view, as a validation of 
this earlier imperial era, as one that produced a durable good—a last- 
ing imposition on the natural world through architectural design. 
The success of the Mughals, as architectural marks on the landscape 
and in the evolution of their imperium, provided a model to be 
emulated. 

In reading Hodges’s account of Jaunpur alongside its pictorial por- 
trayal, though, there is an added dimension to consider. Quite sim- 
ply, the ruination being depicted and also narrated is located in a 
region that had been annexed by the Company years earlier, in 1775. 
Jaunpur, though in ruins in 1783, was nevertheless administered 
(partly indirectly) by the Company.”* While Hodges met “marauders” 
along the Gomti in Awadh, it is arguable that by placing this descrip- 
tion just prior to his discussion of Jaunpur, Hodges established for his 
readers a sense of the lawless, economically unproductive context 
in which he found himself in this region of northern India. Indeed, 
with his arrival in Jaunpur, there is no indication in the narrative of 
a return to an enlightened society or to a more effective form of gov- 
ernance. Instead, Hodges focused principally on describing the fort, 
which he noted was “now chiefly in ruins,” while of other buildings 
only the foundations were seen to remain. The city was also noted 
to be a site of internment, housing the dead Sharqi kings.*° Hodges 
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makes no mention of the contemporary living city or its people. It is 
as though he has entered a city of ghosts, with ruins and graves the 
sole reminder of their short-lived presence. These traces, moreover, 
represent for Hodges what he calls a “disastrous, interrupted, and 
inglorious” period of regional Islamic governance, perhaps compara- 
ble to that regional governance that came after the Mughals to places 
such as Awadh.”° Ruination was thus rendered a marker of the city’s 
essentially historical character, although if the past was an integral 
element of Jaunput’s present, it stood now only in a doubly degraded 
form: degraded in its origin and now in its present. 

Should we understand these picturesque portrayals of Jaunpur’s 
ruination, and the narratives that accompanied them, as a call for a 
more robust form of British governance in the face of Indian inad- 
equacy, rather than for remaining with the status quo and the vagar- 
ies of indirect rule? Hodges was, after all, intimately familiar with the 
failures that accompanied the Company’s experiment with indirect 
rule in Banaras, having had to flee the city when Raja Chet Singh 
rebelled in 1781.7” There is much to recommend this interpretation, 
for if the colonial picturesque foregrounded the passive nature of the 
Indian observer—as a contrast to the active architects and builders 
of the past—it also recorded the inactivity of the present Company’s 
state. The British in Jaunpur, artists and administrators alike, were 
in the late eighteenth century prominent observers of decay in 
Company-held “up-country” territory, largely unable (so far) to make 
their own marks upon the landscape. Thus, the landscape of Jaunpur 
(marked by multiple empires of the past) instilled in many a sense 
of simultaneous “admiration and regret” as they gazed upon the 
city, to use the words of Jaunpur’s British magistrate in 1805.78 What 
was it that was to be regretted for the British artist or administra- 
tor in looking upon Jaunpur’s ruined architecture in the early years 
of colonial rule? Was it a regret for the evidence that Jaunpur pro- 
vided in the ubiquitous eclipsing of human triumphs of industry and 
imagination? A regret for the inactivity of the early Company state? 
Certainly, but there is also an alternative interpretation that may 
be understood to emphasize a disquiet, even a melancholia, at the 
colonial present that Hodges (and indeed, others) found in Jaunpur. 
This is a meditation upon the very nature of colonial governance 
rather than necessarily a call for an imagined imperial future. It is a 
regret for the always-inadequacy of empires, of human attempts to 
remake the landscape in their own image, and for the disquieting 
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sense that India’s long history is proof that in time, all empires are 
reduced to ruin. Even before the real work of colonialism has begun, 
the picturesque ruins of Jaunpur’s graveyards prefigure those of the 
British, and there is a knowingness here that long after their own 
empire has crumbled, British ruins will be contemplated by others 
as yet unknown. 

As a footnote, it should also be stated that the aesthetic of the 
picturesque ruin in India generally, and in Jaunpur specifically, did 
not disappear with the consolidation of real British imperial power 
in the subcontinent but continued on well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although in that century, it principally inhabited the realm of 
nostalgia rather than colonial policy. A guidebook to “Picturesque 
India” (printed for the benefit of European travelers in 1891), for 
example, sought to recapture the aesthetic spirit of Hodges and the 
Daniells, elaborating upon the pleasure to be had in surveying India’s 
decaying architectural heritage. Thus, in Jaunpur, it was the “ruined 
buildings” within the city’s fort—which included a hammam (bath) 
and the city’s oldest mosque—that were held to be of much interest, 
as well as the copious use of spoila in the original construction of 
the city’s Islamic sites, most especially the Atala Masjid. The Islamic 
buildings of Jaunpur, in other words, in their varied states of disinte- 
gration, nevertheless provided the British observer with a glimpse of 
an even earlier Hindu ruin. They became, in a sense, emblematic of 
a historical double Indian ruination, first Hindu and then Muslim.”? 
Such selected ruins in 1891, however, could also be viewed alongside 
the myriad architectural and engineering accomplishments of the 
British colonial state, thereby significantly changing their aesthetic 
valuation for the British observer. 


Ruination and Conservation in Jaunpur 


If Jaunpur’s decline and ruination could induce an aesthetic pleasure 
and an appreciation for the city’s historical quality, increasingly in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, it also spurred the impulses 
of architectural conservation, urban renewal, and civilizational 
improvement. Such impulses were the hallmarks of a more mature 
colonial state, which, along with the construction of new architec- 
tural edifices, also sought to erect monuments to its own enlighten- 
ment through the processes of “un-ruination.”°° In this respect, on 
January 11, 1903, the viceroy, Lord Curzon, made a visit to Jaunpur 
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in order to inspect its monumental architectural heritage and the 
steps that had been taken to conserve it. Curzon took in all of the 
principal monuments Jaunpur was thought to offer during his day 
in the city, including the large Jami Masjid and the adjacent burial 
ground of the Sharqi kings, the Atala and Lal Darwaza Masjids, the 
old Sharqi fort, and the Mughal bridge over the Gomti river. The 
sites Curzon visited seemed to have impressed him, for he noted 
that these buildings possessed a “character, dignity, and beauty of 
their own.” But Curzon was also concerned at the apparent lack of 
any cohesive and rational policy for the conservation and mainte- 
nance of the city’s main structures. Such oversight was exercised, 
at least in the principal mosques, exclusively by a local gentleman, 
Nawab Abdul Majid, who, Curzon complained, “is not bound by any 
stipulations.”*! 

Curzon was a well-known enthusiast of India’s historical built 
environment and an outspoken advocate of its conservation by the 
British government of India. In a speech given before the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta early in his tenure as viceroy, Curzon recognized 
that many of his predecessors (British and Mughal both) had singu- 
larly failed to adequately care for the architectural, and archaeologi- 
cal, remnants of India’s long history. As such, Curzon articulated in 
that speech his sense of his government’s obligation to conserve such 
ancient monuments as a “duty to our forerunners, as well as to our 
contemporaries and to our descendants.”** This was an obligation 
Curzon felt ought to fall to the colonial government by virtue of the 
“ignorant population” of India, who were more liable to look upon 
an ancient monument as a ready supply of bricks than as a structure 
of cultural and historical value. It was also the colonial state, by 
virtue of the fact that it was composed of “foreigners,” that was best 
suited in Curzon’s view to step into the role of a disinterested arbiter 
of the historical-architectural value of the built Indian landscape, 
choosing those sites to be conserved on their intrinsic merit, his- 
torical and artistic.*? Curzon would later express the view, in con- 
nection with his landmark 1904 Ancient Monuments Act, that the 
decay wreaked by the Indian climate and Indian indifference upon 
the historical built landscape could not go “unchallenged.”*+ This 
legislation, which will be discussed in greater detail below, was in 
effect Curzon’s partial repudiation of the picturesque aesthetic. For 
while Curzon clearly recognized a picturesque notion of Indian pas- 
sivity, he was also in effect serving notice that the twentieth-century 
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colonial state would challenge the natural processes of decay and 
ruination, producing for itself a sort of immortality in the historical 
landscape it preserved. After all, Curzon asked, if his government 
did not preserve India’s historical structures, “how can we expect at 
the hands of futurity any consideration for the productions of our 
own time?”?5 

The colonial impulse to reorder the Indian landscape through 
selective architectural conservation had, however, found utterance 
in Jaunpur early in the nineteenth century, nearly a century before 
Curzon’s visit to the city. Partly this was related to a series of exhaus- 
tive attempts at the recordation of Jaunpur’s Shargqi and Mughal 
architecture, beginning with the detailed drawings of Colonel Robert 
Smith, a surveyor with the Bengal Engineers, in the early nineteenth 
century.°° These were followed by Markham Kittoe’s inclusion of 
Jaunpur in his 1838 Illustrations of Indian Architecture;?’ Alexander 
Cunningham’s discussion of the city in his Report of Tours in the 
Gangetic Provinces, produced for the Archaeological Survey of India 
(ASI) in 1880;38 and the comprehensive survey of Sharqi architecture 
published by Anton Fuhrer, E. W. Smith, and James Burgess for the 
AST in 1889.%? But equally, such conservation measures were initially, 
at least, related closely to perceptions of the state of Jaunpur’s social 
fabric and the strength of its Islamic institutions, as well as emerg- 
ing notions of a British “responsibility” to their Indian subjects—as 
Anne-Julie Etter has also noted in her study in this volume of the 
repair of the Islamic sites of Delhi and Agra. 

In 1815 a government report was issued on the state of Jaunpur 
city and district by Jaunpur’s magistrate, R. O. Wynne, the vast bulk 
of which was taken up with predictable descriptions of the cultural 
depravity perceived to be rampant there, ranging from thuggee and 
prostitution to perjury and infanticide. Importantly, Wynne intrinsi- 
cally linked the degradation of Jaunpuri society to the degeneration 
of its urban infrastructure and community institutions. Jaunpur’s 
bridges, for example, were now thought to be in a “very precarious 
state,”4° while city roads were plagued by encroachments.*! Wynne 
noted that the “religious endowments and public seminaries [of 
Jaunpur] are fast decaying” and that many had already disappeared 
entirely. Despite the city being an “ancient seat of learning,” the 
land grants that had provided the financial means for the upkeep of 
educational and religious space had disappeared with the reversal of 
Jaunpur’s political fortunes, with the result that “erudition” was now 
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observed to be “on the decline.”42 There were only two fine build- 
ings left in the city, Wynne believed, the fort and the Jami Masjid; as 
such, the Company’s government should invest in both the repair of 
selected buildings (such as the Lal Darwaza Masjid) and the construc- 
tion of new ones, including colleges for Hindus and Muslims. Such 
actions, it was thought, would serve to “conciliate all descriptions 
and classes of people” and “prove more convincingly how much the 
Govt have their happiness in view.”4° But crucially, Wynne felt that 
it was necessary for the Company to intervene directly in regenerat- 
ing Jaunpur’s urban and educational infrastructure because Indians 
appeared “ignorant” of “embracing such opportunities” for improve- 
ment as may present themselves** and were, moreover, entirely “void 
of public virtue.”4 

Jaunpur’s physical character thus called forth imagined landscapes 
of Islamic civilization for the colonial state, in which the condition 
of Jaunpur’s Islamic community was reflected in the condition of its 
physical infrastructure. But contrary to Wynne’s notion of Indian 
inactivity, which paralleled the conventions of the colonial pic- 
turesque (and presaged that of Curzon), one man did emerge from 
Jaunpur’s madrassas in the late eighteenth century who challenged 
many of the basic assumptions made by British observers of the city, 
although he drew a similar link between the physical and cultural 
decline of the city from its heyday under the Sharqi and Mughal 
dynasties and the resultant burden it placed upon the Company’s 
government. Khair-ud-din Muhammad Ilahabadi had a diverse and 
successful career as teacher, writer, and Company scribe, and he was 
the author of several Persian historical tracts in which he attempted 
to “preserve” the memory and history of Indian Islam’s great schol- 
ars and city-spaces.** In his (ca. 1801) Tazkirat ul Ulama (a “memoir of 
the learned men” of Jaunpur), Khair-ud-din clearly viewed the urban 
landscape of Jaunpur as a reflection in stone, a physical rendering, 
even, of Islam’s core cultural and religious values, as well as a vis- 
ceral reminder of its history of political domination. Throughout 
his writings, though, he nevertheless insisted that Jaunpur’s decline 
reflected nothing more than shifts in traditional patterns of Islamic 
cultural patronage and that it was not somehow intrinsic to Islam. 

For Khair-ud-din, the city’s urban fabric pointed to the importance 
in Islam generally, but in the rule of the Sharqis and Mughals in 
particular, of the link between political legitimacy and the spon- 
sorship of religion and learning. This was evident to Khair-ud-din 
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in the remains of the numerous madrassas of the city, for exam- 
ple, but also in the monastery of Shaikh Baha-ud-din (known for 
his “great strength of mind” and “piety”), which was constructed 
with a pair of “kingly doors” because of the support of a number of 
royal land grants issued by the last great Sharqi king, Sultan Husain 
Shah (1458-1484).*” That the Mughals also recognized Jaunpur as a 
center of Islamic learning was evident in the fact that Humayun’s 
governor, Baba Beg Jalayr, funded the construction of a mosque and 
madrassa for Shaikh Kabir (a notable Muslim scholar of the sixteenth 
century).*® Similarly, Junaid Barlas, the governor of Jaunpur under 
Babur, purchased for Mawlana Shah Aziz Ullah a tract of land in the 
city for the construction of a madrassa complex. That quarter of the 
city in the nineteenth century still bore witness to its history, as it 
was then known by the name Azizpur.*? But equally, the importance 
of personal humility within the Islamic faith could be glimpsed 
through Khair-ud-din’s narrative in the architectural remains of 
Jaunpur by reference, for example, to the placement of the tomb of 
Hazrat Shaikh Isa, who fled Delhi during the time of Timur. Shaikh 
Isa reportedly insisted that he be buried in the corner of the Jami 
Masjid where madrassa students kept their shoes.°° 

Khair-ud-din’s Tazkirat ul Ulama was not simply an exercise in 
Islamic nostalgia, however, but rather a direct appeal to the Company 
for enhanced cultural and architectural patronage. He recognized 
the loss of the city’s intellectual heritage along with the ruination of 
its built heritage, but he also saw in the presence of the Company’s 
government an opportunity to reinvigorate both. Khair-ud-din was 
not interested in simply preserving the city’s landmarks, therefore, 
but with reinvigorating Jaunpur culturally and intellectually through 
architectural conservation. The physical character of the city was 
valuable for Khair-ud-din because it was conducive to the excellence 
of knowledge and, therefore, to a knowledge of God. Jaunpur was, he 
noted—in the words of the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan—“dar-ul- 
ilm” (the “abode of learning”) and emblematic of God’s preference 
for the “excellence of knowledge and learning to all other external 
and internal excellences.”*! 

Key to Khair-ud-din’s appeal to the Company was his assertion 
that Islam’s value system was one shared by the English, whom 
Khair-ud-din characterized as respectful of the learned and virtu- 
ous, regardless of whether Muslims shared their Christian faith.** 
The cause of Jaunpur’s urban and intellectual decline was not, then, 
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inherent to the Islamic or Jaunpuri character but rather could be 
traced directly to the nawabs of Awadh, who had controlled Jaunpur 
in the early eighteenth century and who had out of vanity suspended 
the land grants that supported the city’s seminaries and religious 
institutions.*? Khair-ud-din thus appealed to the Company’s serv- 
ants to reinstate Jaunpur’s former glory through the renewed exten- 
sion of patronage and thereby act in accordance with the Company’s 
status as sovereign. In his History of Jounpoor (originally written in 
Persian in 1802 as Jaunpur-namah, and published in English in 1814), 
Khair-ud-din extensively documented the state of Jaunpur’s archi- 
tectural ruination and specified the measures required to repair the 
bridges, mosques, and madrassas of the city. He stated, for example, 
that the Jami Masjid was benighted by grass and trees growing from 
every wall and ceiling, while the principal eastern gate was now in 
an incomplete state.°+ The Khalis Mukhlis Masjid, a small mosque 
constructed ca. 1430 during the reign of Ibrahim Sharqi, had suf- 
fered from the wanton destruction of subsequent rulers and from the 
plows of local cultivators, such that “the square brick wall enclosure 
does not remain to protect the place from the coming and going of 
dogs and asses.”5° There were numerous cracks evident in the main 
dome of the Atala Masjid, which Khair-ud-din estimated would cost 
some 500 rupees to repair. But for 5,000 rupees, Khair-ud-din noted, 
it would be possible for the Company’s government to put the entire 
mosque in a pristine state and thereby bring renewed fame not only 
to the city’s former rulers but also to the English themselves.°° 

To be certain, then, the early nineteenth century was a time in 
which ways of seeing Jaunpur’s built environment as a landscape 
of “decline” became institutionalized in both British and Indian 
discourses on the city. Although a range of the city’s inhabitants 
recognized the necessity of repairing local historical monuments, 
for much of the nineteenth century Jaunpur’s (and, indeed, India’s) 
architectural heritage was largely unregulated and unprotected by the 
government, with few state-coordinated mechanisms to oversee that 
processes be put in place. Thus, in his 1815 report, Magistrate Wynne 
could do little but note the fast-decaying infrastructure of this medi- 
eval city and wonder aloud whether a certain Captain MacPherson 
of the 24th Native Infantry, stationed nearby at Banaras, might be 
convinced to bring his rumored architectural training to bear on 
the myriad structural problems Jaunpur labored under.*” In fact, 
the Company’s state concerned itself principally with addressing 
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structural issues in Jaunpur such as road widening, the removal of 
encroachments, and the repair of bridges, which it deemed crucial 
for transportation and the pursuit of commerce.*® It was, thus, in 
keeping with the example of Khair-ud-din, the local residents of 
Jaunpur who most often initiated repairs to the city’s mosques with 
the assistance of local Company servants, such as the 1830 repairs 
made to the Atala Masjid.°? 

During the 1860s and early 1870s, however, a number of 
Archaeological Surveys were irregularly constituted at the national 
and provincial levels, though these might best be described in these 
years as being principally devoted to information gathering and the 
making of necessary repairs rather than to the regularization of con- 
servation policy and practices per se. The Archaeological Survey of 
the North-Western Provinces, for example, formed in 1868, reported 
on the history and physical condition of the buildings within the 
Mughal fort at Agra, with specific recommendations made to the 
lieutenant-governor of that province for their repair and preser- 
vation.©° Indeed, even after the reestablishment of the national 
Archaeological Survey of India in 1871, the principal impetus to 
the conservation of India’s monumental architectural heritage was 
largely localized within Indian governmental structures and under- 
taken in a relatively haphazard fashion, thus opening important 
spaces for processes of negotiation and individual initiative by local 
Indian actors. The Government of India had, for instance, issued an 
order in February 1873 directing local governments to assume the 
responsibility (through the offices of its Public Works Department 
executive engineers) to report on and suggest measures for the pro- 
tection of buildings of “architectural or historical interest” and, in 
cases where such structures were in private hands, to influence their 
owners to preserve them from falling into ruin. Even with the crea- 
tion of the position of Curator of Ancient Monuments in India in 
1881—an all-India role filled for the three years of its existence by 
Henry Hardy Cole—responsibility for conservation issues continued 
to remain in the hands of local government and private owners, 
with the exception of monuments of “imperial” interest, particu- 
larly those of the Mughals. Cole conceived that district-level officials 
would be charged with the arduous task of continually removing 
vegetation from structures and that these same officials would desig- 
nate and oversee Indian custodians for particular sites. It would also 
be local officials, Cole thought, who could best encourage what he 
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called (Indian) “local interest” in architectural preservation, which 
he deemed essential to the longer-term success of measures of protec- 
tion. Moreover, Cole understood the financial basis for such conser- 
vation efforts to be forthcoming from the central government only 
in cases in which a structure was “of imperial interest and impor- 
tance.” In all other cases, it was local government and “native rulers” 
who were expected to bear the expense.* 

Curzon’s legislation of 1904—Act VI, the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act—was intended to transcend this patchwork, pro- 
viding “for the preservation of ancient monuments, for the exer- 
cise of control over traffic in antiquities and over excavation, and 
for the protection and acquisition of ancient monuments and of 
objects of archaeological, historical, or artistic interest”°? through 
a regularization of historical architectural conservation efforts at 
the national and local levels. As noted earlier, this was Curzon’s 
attempt to have the colonial state step more forcefully into the role 
of the arbiter, guardian, and conservator of the Indian historical 
landscape, reversing the processes of ruination and thereby pro- 
claiming on behalf of the colonial state a transcendence of the 
natural processes of decline and disappearance. The act does, of 
course, reveal certain assumptions on the part of the colonial state 
about the respective roles of Britons and Indians within the main- 
tenance and evolution of the built historical landscape, as well as 
revealing how the policies of conservatorship were intrinsically 
linked to perceptions of civilizational and historical worthiness. 
Nevertheless, in Jaunpur, the implementation of Act VII was delayed 
considerably by Curzon’s own intervention there a year earlier, in 
1903, with the result that the city’s three principal mosques (Atala, 
Jami, and Lal Darwaza) did not officially became “protected monu- 
ments” until 1919. Instead, the mosques remained in the hands 
of a local governing committee, and in Jaunpur, this allowed for 
Indians to engage with the processes of “protection” and conserva- 
tion in surprising ways. The remaining paragraphs of this chapter 
are devoted to elaborating upon that process, to the extent that the 
patchy archival record allows, as well as serving as an attempt to 
read elements of that local colonial archival record as itself a sort of 
repudiation of Curzon’s imperial pretence—or at the very least, to 
read it with a renewed appreciation that the processes of ruination 
in Jaunpur allowed for a contested reordering of the cultural and 
architectural landscape. 
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In 1887 the important religious buildings of Jaunpur had been 
declared by the colonial government to be wakfs (Islamic religious 
endowments), with the understanding that Indians would undertake 
most elements of their management. By 1903, however, the commis- 
sioner of Banaras (the senior government official in the region) had 
come to the conclusion that they were now in a “neglected state,” not 
least from the considerable financial hardship the wakifs (trustees) 
labored under; being without the benefit of property holdings, they 
depended principally on donations for the upkeep of their entrusted 
institutions.*+ This was the immediate context for the visit of Lord 
Curzon to the city in December of that same year. Curzon’s report, 
as noted earlier, was composed of a detailed description of the condi- 
tion of Jaunpur’s principal Sharqi and Mughal architectural monu- 
ments. He complained that the sites were largely left in the hands of 
local Indian functionaries, including Nawab Abdul Majid, resulting 
in what Curzon called “incorrect and inartistic” restorations.®° In 
fact, Abdul Majid was an influential and wealthy landowner who 
also practiced law in Allahabad® and whose family had for several 
generations acted as the guardians of these mosques, dispensing a 
small endowment in their upkeep and in the funding of religious 
schools. Curzon thus suggested the formation of an advisory com- 
mittee to enable Abdul Majid to have access to “a little trained advice 
and guidance” in his work. The committee was to include not only a 
range of “notable” Sunni Muslim gentlemen of the city but also the 
city’s collector and the district engineer. Interestingly, Curzon here 
recognized the principal mosques of the city as places dominated by 
the Sunni, noting that the Sharqi graveyard adjacent the Jami Masjid 
was in the hands of the Shi’a and as such would have to be moni- 
tored by a distinct advisory committee.° 

In the months after the formation of Jaunpur’s advisory commit- 
tee, John Marshall (the Director-General of Archaeology), together 
with F. O. Oertel (the executive engineer of the Banaras district), 
toured Jaunpur’s principal sites and found that the mosques were, 
in fact, generally in quite good condition, though of course they 
required the removal of the ubiquitous whitewash. The Atala Masjid 
was in a “very fair state of repair,”°® and the Lal Darwaza Masjid 
had recently been repaired out of the funds administered by Abdul 
Majid, such that “little further is needed.” What was recommended, 
however, was the removal of signs that these mosques were still oper- 
ational, that they were buildings lived in, worked in, and worshipped 
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in. Thus, in the Atala Masjid, it was recommended that the clock and 
pictures be removed from the walls, personal belongings and cook- 
ing utensils be bundled away, and in the case of the Jami Masjid, 
that something be done with the “torn and dirty tat purdah hanging 
in the arch on the south side.”®? Conservation, in other words, was 
intended to render these structures as historical, rather than living, 
monuments. 

In the years following its formation, Jaunpur’s advisory committee 
made a number of recommendations, often of a character inconsist- 
ent with the colonial state’s perception of these as strictly histori- 
cal structures. In 1914, for example, the committee wanted to make 
improvements to the shops along the Gomti bridge, as well as to 
provide modern architectural enhancements to the boardinghouse 
for students attending the madrassa at the Jami Masjid.”° Yet equally, 
the committee was often rendered ineffective, not least by the fact 
that it operated under severe financial constraints, as well as being 
regularly unable to come to a quorum. The district engineer rarely 
attended the committee’s meetings, and in the absence of govern- 
ment funding, Abdul Majid’s small endowment was inadequate to 
provide for much beyond rudimentary repairs. Not surprisingly, gov- 
ernment officials reported many of Jaunpur’s historical buildings 
continued in their perceived decline. For example, in 1912 the tomb 
of Shah Firuz was observed by the archaeological superintendent to 
be used as a storehouse to “dry vegetables,” the Jhanjhri Masjid was 
inaccessible because it was completely surrounded by stacks of corn, 
and parts of the Jami Masjid were being occupied by squatters.”! 

The principal examples of Jaunpur’s historical buildings were 
placed under the purview of the Ancient Monuments Act in 1919.” 
But this process, rather than delivering these sites into the exclusive 
control of government, as might be expected, actually promoted the 
emergence of momentary disruptions to British conservation dis- 
course through a localization of the conservation process that the 
act entailed. Initially, Nawab Abdul Majid, speaking on behalf of 
Jaunpur’s advisory committee, approved of the process of bringing 
the sites under Act VII but only provided “there is no interference 
in the internal administration of the Mosques, student quarters, 
performance of religious rites, etc.””? Similarly, in Zafrabad, on 
the eastern outskirts of the city, residents in 1925 objected to the 
registration of Shaikh Burhan Masjid as a “protected monument,” 
apparently “afraid of interference” in the running of the mosque 
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or the possibility of government charging a fee to those students 
who studied there. As such, Zafrabad residents donated an amount 
of land sufficient to meet the structure’s maintenance expenses, and 
at the recommendation of the local government, the building was 
soon removed from the list of protected monuments.” In Jaunpur 
itself, that same year, Syed Mansoor Hasan wrote to the govern- 
ment actually seeking that an order of protection be extended to the 
Khalis Mukhlis Masjid. Hasan, however, who had been acting as the 
mutavalli (or manager) of the mosque, sought to enshrine within that 
order an undertaking that the mosque be reserved for the sole use of 
Jaunpur’s small Shi’a community (an undertaking he later withdrew 
under pressure from the government).’> 

These few examples are only suggestive of the wider range of nego- 
tiations entered into by Jaunpur’s inhabitants on issues of architec- 
tural conservation, as well as the creative uses made by them of the 
Ancient Monuments Act. These actions must have served as notifica- 
tions to the colonial government that Jaunpur’s mosques continued 
to play an important role in the cultural and religious life of the city, 
and though being representative of the city’s historical character, 
they were also representative of the city as lived in the contemporary 
era. If Curzon’s conservation measures were directed at the future, 
therefore, it is arguable that Jaunpuris, at least, were as concerned to 
utilize conservation practice to speak to the present. 

As a final point, though, it must also be noted that the colonial 
government was very often specific in its selection of the nature of 
Jaunpur’s monumental landscape, seeking to preserve only those 
structures that it deemed worthy of conservation. In this regard, 
there were two principal criteria that needed to be met (aside from the 
requirement that the building in question not be privately owned). 
The first was a structure’s intrinsic architectural merit, whether in its 
stylistic features or the technique of its construction, and the second 
was a structure’s historical value. In the case of the tomb of Ghazi 
Khan, for example, as early as 1904 the structure was considered to 
be in a near-ruinous state and in immediate need of conservation. 
Yet at that time, the collector of Jaunpur declared it to be of “no par- 
ticular interest,” while an engineer of the Public Works Department 
declared it to be “of no great architectural merit.””° The decision was 
thereafter made not to conduct repairs to the tomb. Yet the ostensible 
owner (or guardian) of the tomb, Muzaffar Husain Mirza (the head 
clerk and translator of the Azamgarh judge’s court and a descendant 
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of the tomb’s occupant), argued for the extension of government pro- 
tection to the structure on the basis of the government’s own criteria 
for conservation. The tomb, he argued, had historical value, for Ghazi 
Khan, he noted, was a “man of consequence” who came to India from 
Persia with the Mughal emperor Humayun. He had enjoyed a high 
rank (haft-hazari) and was killed in battle serving his government, 
and his name could be found in the important historical chronicle, 
the Tarikh-i-Farishta. Moreover, Mirza argued that despite the tomb’s 
poor condition, it still possessed architectural merit, in the form of its 
large dome, floral designs, and unique arched doorways.”” Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza, therefore, could be said to have utilized the exact crite- 
ria of the British conservation discourse to apply for funding to save 
his familial architectural heritage. His petition went unheeded, how- 
ever, and by 1916 the tomb was reported to have entirely collapsed 
from heavy rainfall.’® It is a reminder that conservatorship, regardless 
of the extent to which Indians engaged with it, produced in Jaunpur 
a somewhat arbitrary landscape of monumentality, one that was (not 
unlike the picturesque) both artificial and largely reflective of the 
whims of British imperial prerogative. 
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The Qutb Minar in Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan’s Asar us-sanddid 


David Lelyveld 


In October 1852, Sayyid Ahmad, a munsif (subordinate judge) of 
Delhi, was invited to deliver a learned paper before a select British 
audience, the members of the Archaeological Society of Delhi. Sir 
Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe civil commissioner and agent of the 
governor-general presided over the meeting, which was held in his 
administrative headquarters, otherwise known as Ludlow Castle. 
Two years earlier, the society had decided “to invite native gentle- 
men” to contribute “such information their local, linguistic, or 
other knowledge may enable them to supply with greater readiness 
and accuracy than our Western Orientalists usually arrive at.” The 
“inducement” for those whose work was accepted was recognition as 
“Native Honorary Members” of the society.! 

What Sayyid Ahmad did in response to this honor was to dump 
two large bricks, each “twenty inches long, 10 wide and 22 thick,” 
in front of his audience. Speaking in Urdu, he explained that the 
bricks came from the ruins of Hastinapur, the city of the Kauravas 
in the Mahabharata. He had had them dug up by a servant, though 
unfortunately many other specimens had crumbled in the process. 
“It is plain,” Sayyid Ahmad said, “that every age had its peculiar 
customs and ways of proceeding, and that afterwards these customs 
were changed, and different ones introduced. This is plain from 
the change that is continually going on in letters and language, in 
architecture and in dress. From this I concluded that the formation 
of bricks would be different at different times.” By identifying and 
comparing bricks from different sites, Sayyid Ahmad explained, one 
might establish their historical chronology.” 

The blunt empiricism of Sayyid Ahmad’s bricks exemplifies what 
Bernard S. Cohn identified as one “interpretive strategy for ‘knowing’ 
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India” by constructing India’s history through “the transformation 
of objects into artifacts, antiquities, and art.” “Even when increasing 
numbers of Indians entered into the discussion,” Cohn maintained, 
“the terms of the discourse and the agenda were set by European 
purposes and intentions.”? As concepts of culture, society, and the 
interpretation of physical artifacts were cast into a historical frame 
of linear time, there were learned Indians who found themselves 
inspired or constrained by this colonial project to revise the ways 
they went about their own investigations. A number of scholars have 
shown the ways in which the late-eighteenth- and early-nineteenth- 
century British fascination with “picturesque” ruins and antiquities 
developed into the academic disciplines and institutions of archae- 
ology and architectural history, buttressed by precise regimens of 
fieldwork, publication, bureaucracy, and legal determination of 
access and custodianship of what came to be known as historical 
“monuments.” Starting in the 1830s, James Fergusson developed the 
detailed examination of architectural style into a historical narrative 
of India’s alleged early achievement and subsequent decline; mean- 
while, Alexander Cunningham initiated the survey and excavation 
of physical artifacts along with epigraphy that was to culminate in 
his appointment to the newly created post of archaeological surveyor 
in 186land the establishment the Archaeological Survey of India ten 
years later.* 

The qualifications of Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) for recogni- 
tion by the Archaeological Society of Delhi in 1852 were substantial. 
Then 35, he had devoted a dozen years in the midst of his official 
duties to the study and celebration of the Mughal and earlier Muslim 
dynasties of north India. A Delhi man with significant family ties 
in his early life to the Mughal court, he was well educated in Arabic 
and Persian. He did not know English, but knowing English was not 
particularly useful in early-nineteenth-century Delhi. In later years, 
he would stand forth as a seminal figure in the cultural and political 
history of South Asian Muslims. The nature and development of his 
intellectual collaboration with European counterparts and European 
ideas can offer an important case study of the production of histori- 
cal knowledge with respect to Muslims and India. 

In 1847 Sayyid Ahmad published his first major work, Asdr us- 
sanddid (Traces of the notables), an illustrated description of old and 
contemporary Delhi. Dr. Aloys Sprenger, who was then principal of 
Delhi College, later claimed that the book had been “compiled at my 
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suggestion,” but he isn’t acknowledged in any way, perhaps because 
Sprenger had fallen into some disrepute, at least in Delhi.S A year 
after his lecture to the Archaeological Society of Delhi (1853-1854), 
Sayyid Ahmad published a second, substantially different version of 
Asar us-sandadid, which a British contemporary called an “archaeo- 
logical history” of Delhi.° 

During the years that intervened between the two editions of Asar 
us-sanadid, Sayyid Ahmad was increasingly drawn into European 
ideas, methods, and social relations. Sayyid Ahmad attributed the 
revisions in the second edition to the intervention of Arthur Austin 
Roberts, collector and magistrate of Delhi, who was also active in 
the Archaeological Society. This second edition initially published 
in separate fascicles had an English title page, preface, and two and 
a half page “note” on the left side, along with a totally revised Urdu 
text starting on the right, with a 62-page appendix of facsimile 
inscriptions in between. In the prefaces, Sayyid Ahmad says that 
Roberts had traveled to England with a copy of the first edition, 
which he presented to the Royal Asiatic Society, where it was favora- 
bly received. Although the records of the Royal Asiatic Society, which 
meticulously record such presentations, make no mention of Roberts 
or the book, he returned to India with the idea of enlisting Sayyid 
Ahmad to help him prepare an English translation. In the process of 
discussing the work, however, Sayyid Ahmad was persuaded that it 
needed substantial revision with respect to organization, chronol- 
ogy, and the accuracy of many of the details in the text. Although 
Sayyid Ahmad already had significant interactions with a number 
of British contemporaries, his association with the Archaeological 
Society of Delhi and some of its British members arose out of this 
project.” 


The Early Historiography of the Qutb Minar and 
“Quwwat ul-Islam” Mosque 


In a stimulating essay, Sunil Kumar has taken Sayyid Ahmad to 
task for initiating in Asar us-sanddid a historiographic tradition 
with respect to the Qutb Minar and its adjoining mosque that, he 
says, still dominates present-day perceptions.® He notes that Sayyid 
Ahmad had come under the influence of “the emerging positivis- 
tic historiographical methodologies” that were current in Europe at 
the time. “In his research on Delhi’s monuments, the scholar was 
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extremely careful in citing his literary and archaeological evidence, 
and in ascertaining chronological, geographical and lexicographi- 
cal details.”? This sort of historiography, according to Kumar, gave 
undue credence to sources, such as inscriptions and chronicles, that 
were created by centralized state authorities. This resulted in a nar- 
rative posited on a binary opposition of two monolithic entities: 
Muslim conquerors and Hindu subjects. 

The founding moment of this division in this narrative was dra- 
matically enacted with the destruction of the temples of Delhi in 1192 
C.E. and the erection in their place of the Qutb Minar and adjoining 
congregational mosque. Much of the mosque was made of bits and 
pieces of the ruined temples—including sculptured figures, many of 
them defaced or turned around, now used as building blocks. Sunil 
Kumar asserts that Sayyid Ahmad was the first person to use the 
name Quwwat ul-Islam Masjid—that is, to identify the mosque as 
“the power of Islam’—thus initiating a new genealogy of Muslim 
conquest and Hindu defeat. According to Kumar, this new name was 
a misreading of an older, popular term for the mosque, Qubbat ul- 
Islam (sanctuary of Islam), that had come to be associated with the 
Sufi saint Qutb ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki.!° The association with this 
Sufi tradition, he argues, is an example of an alternative reading of 
historical sources. If one can “pluck at the seams” of the dominant 
historiography, there will emerge a complex picture of multiple, com- 
peting, and cooperating social groups, overlapping and cutting across 
the gross bifurcation of Indian history into “Hindu” and “Muslim.”!! 

Debates about the history of temple destructions and the appro- 
priation of land and materials by conquering armies have stirred 
deep emotions and sometimes murderous violence in the service 
of modern political movements, notably in the building of a new 
Somanatha Temple in the 1950s and the demolition of the Baburi 
masjid in Ayodhya, Uttar Pradesh, in 1992 on the supposed site of 
an earlier temple dedicated as the birthplace of Rama.'* Although 
the sponsors of communal bigotry are unlikely to be persuaded, con- 
temporary scholarship has documented the ways in which the grand 
bifurcation of Indian history in terms of Hindus on one side and 
Muslims on the other is the creation of the relatively recent colonial 
and nationalist past; that temple destruction and the appropriation 
of religious objects were acts carried out by regimes we now iden- 
tify as Hindu as well as Muslim in an accepted politics of symbolic 
domination and incorporation; and that one must disaggregate the 
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categories of political actors and circumstances within which regimes 
sought to establish their legitimacy.'% 

Romila Thapar, probably the leading scholar to challenge com- 
munalist interpretations of history, has shown how the variety of 
sources and ways to read them can lead to a richer and more com- 
plex understanding of the past. At the same time, she has been one 
of many scholars to attribute historical misreading to nineteenth- 
century colonial discourse and subsequent responses by religious 
nationalists, Hindu and Muslim." Recent studies, however, have 
questioned this Orientalist challenge—nationalist response model in 
the creation of “knowledge” about India during the colonial period 
and have tried to identify a more active and independent presence of 
Indian intellectuals and a more complex account of their interaction 
with European counterparts. With this in mind, it may be useful 
to look at Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Asdr us-sanddid as evidence of the 
development of ideas about such artifacts as the Qutb Minar in the 
mid-nineteenth century in relation to the Indo-Persian literary tradi- 
tion as well as colonial epistemologies. 

Starting well before Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s description, the devel- 
opment of British knowledge with respect to the Qutb Minar (as 
discussed by Anne-Julie Etter) can be seen as an effort to present 
British power as the rightful heir to the prestige of prior dynasties.'° 
Alongside these British investigations, probably about 1819, Mirza 
Sangin Beg put together a thorough account of both the historical 
and Quranic inscriptions as part of an illustrated “tour” of Delhi. 
Written at the behest and under the patronage of Charles Metcalfe, 
Thomas’s older brother and predecessor as Delhi commissioner, Sair 
ul-mandazil anticipates Sayyid Ahmad’s work by nearly 30 years.’” 
Sangin Beg also anticipates Sayyid Ahmad by calling the mosque 
Quwwat ul-Islam, although the fact of British patronage may still 
be evidence of Sunil Kumar’s argument that the term was a nine- 
teenth-century invention. At the same time, Sangin Beg states that 
the “Qutb” of the site is associated with the Sufi saint Qutb ud-din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, not the sultan Qutb ud-din Aybak. In addition to the 
inscriptions, Sangin Beg notes the dates, according to the Muslim 
calendar, and counts the number of steps in the minar and the 
number of entrances to the mosque. In this account, the minar is 
part of the mosque, and there is no mention of a prior Hindu pres- 
ence except for the iron pillar; he denies that it has any association 
with Rai Pithora but thinks that it may have been used as a sundial. 
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Elsewhere in Sangin Beg’s manuscript, he presents a list of the rulers 
of Delhi from Yudishtara to Akbar. Sair ul-manazil itself existed only 
in manuscript form and does not appear to have been used by later 
students of Delhi and the Qutb, including Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 

In 1844 Thomas Metcalfe prepared his own Delhi book for his 
daughters, handwritten in English with handsome paintings by 
Mazhar “Ali Khan. Metcalfe considered the question of whether the 
Qutb Minar was originally Hindu or Muslim and suggested that it 
may have been a Hindu monument overlaid with Quranic inscrip- 
tions.'® That same year, W. H. Sleeman called the idea that the Qutb 
Minar was originally Hindu “foolish” and “absurd,” recently con- 
cocted by “a silly old ‘munshi’ (clerk) in the service of the Emperor.”!” 
Sleeman, the famous combatant—or inventor—or “thuggee,” was 
not someone likely to defer to the authority of a native informant, 
but for others it would be useful to enlist the assistance of quali- 
fied Indians in the emerging study of “antiquities.” In 1845, when 
Governor-General Lord Hardinge visited the tomb of Qutb ud-din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, he encountered Karim Khan Jhajari, who had 
spent time in England and written a Persian work about his trav- 
els. Hardinge commissioned Karim Khan to prepare an account of 
the Qutb Minar and surrounding monuments. Instead, Karim Khan 
produced a Persian manuscript that surveyed the whole world, start- 
ing with the solar system. It did, however, include a description and 
drawing of the Qutb Minar; the adjoining site is called the masjid-i 
quwwat ul-Islam.?° 

By 1846, then, when Sayyid Ahmad Khan embarked on his own 
description of Delhi, there had already arisen a considerable body of 
discussion about the Qutb Minar and adjoining remains, much of it 
couched in terms of a dividing line between “Hindu” and “Muslim.” 
Although Sayyid Ahmad probably had not seen most or all of these 
writings—published and unpublished, English and Persian—he may 
well have been aware of the questions that had been raised during 
the early years of British rule in the Delhi region about the origins 
and meanings of the site. 


The Two Versions of Asdr us-sanddid 


The two versions of Asdr us-sanddid are substantially different and 
may serve to measure Sayyid Ahmad’s transition to the sort of “posi- 
tivistic’” approach to history discussed by Sunil Kumar. The first one 
was above all a celebration of Delhi as a living culture, a gulshan-e 
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jannat (garden of paradise); the second was an archaeological study 
concerned with the chronological layers in the city’s history of super- 
seding regimes of power and authority.”! 

Asdar us-sanddid has been counted as one of the earliest works of 
Urdu historiography, but the first version has much in common with 
earlier Persian prototypes, more an album (muraqqa), guidebook, 
gazetteer, and biographical dictionary (tazkira) than historical nar- 
rative.2? Nowhere does Sayyid Ahmad call it a history (tarikh). The 
lithographed page is reminiscent of a Persian manuscript, and most 
strikingly, each building is illustrated, though with black-and-white 
lithographed drawings in European perspective rather than Mughal 
miniatures. (An incomplete copy in the British Library has the draw- 
ings handsomely painted in watercolors). Interspersed throughout 
with long extracts of poetry mostly in Persian, the Urdu style of the 
first edition is suffused with Persian language and rhetoric, not easily 
translatable into English and not, presumably, addressed primarily 
to a foreign audience. The title of the work derives from a Persian 
couplet by ‘Urfi Shirazi of Akbar’s court: 


az nagsh o nigar-e dar o diwar shikasta 
asar pad id ast sandd id ‘ajam ra 


(The marks and decorations of ruined gates and walls reveal traces of 
the princes of Iran)? 

The couplet appears (without attribution) in a decorative box above 
the preface. It reappears later following a description of the ruined 
condition of the tomb of “Abdur Rahim Khan-e Khanan* and then 
again with reference to the ruins of Rai Pithaura’s temple on the site 
of the mosque adjoining the Qutb Minar. 

The quotation raises a number of questions about the intention 
of the book and its attitude to the past. For ‘Urfi, who was not only 
from Iran but from the immediate vicinity of Persepolis, the allusion 
may combine remembrances of those physical ruins with the lament 
for pre-Islamic glory in Firdausi’s Shahnamah: 


When the pulpit’s equal to the throne 

And Abu Bakr’s and Omar’s names are known 
Our long travails will be as naught, and all 
The glory we have known will fade and fall. 
The stars are with the Arabs, and you'll see 
No crown or throne, no royal sovereignty.”° 
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But if ‘Urfi is alluding to Firdausi, it is not simply in celebration of 
past glories and regret for their demise. Sayyid Ahmad ignores the 
previous two lines in what appears to be a qatah, a four-line unit 
within ‘Urfi’s larger poem; these attribute the downfall of regimes to 
the struggle for place and rank (kashmakash-e jah wa mansab).”° The 
point of verse is not sentimental nostalgia but rather a moral lesson 
about vanity and conflict. 

But is that what these lines mean to Sayyid Ahmad? The point of the 
quotation appears to point to the ruins, that favorite trope of European 
romanticism, but it would be more relevant to refer to more specifi- 
cally Islamicate traditions. The word dsar (traces or vestiges) appears 
often in a large literature about monuments of the past, often pre- 
Islamic, such as the pyramids of Egypt—objects, as Elliott Colla has 
shown, that have inspired a complex history of ambivalence among 
Muslims, both in admiration and warning of the power of God.?” They 
were to be approached in a spirit of awe. In India too, as Richard Davis 
points out with respect to religious images, such marvels (aja’ib) could 
be considered signs (ayat) of God’s creation. Even when Muslim writ- 
ers portrayed non-Muslim religious objects as “anthropomorphic, fab- 
ricated, material, temporal, inanimate, powerless, and deceitful,” their 
presence was “meant to lead their audiences to reflect on the God 
who was the complete opposite of Allah.”*® Davis draws a distinction 
between Hindu and Muslim conquerors with respect to the destruc- 
tion and looting of temples and statues: Hindus wanted to appropri- 
ate their religious power and authority, not to supersede it. It can be 
shown, however, that temples and idols are major tropes in Persian 
and Urdu literature, treated with reverence if often with transgressive 
irony. Muzaffar Alam quotes some examples from ‘Urfi: “The lamp at 
Somanath is [the same as] the fire at Sinai,” and “In the temple or in 
the Ka’ba, the image is the same behind the veil.””? 

There is another tradition, at least in Persian and Urdu, that may 
be relevant to the interpretation of Sayyid Ahmad’s text. The shahr- 
ashob (the tumult of the city) evolved in eighteenth-century India 
from a lively celebration of city life in Persian to a bitter satire of 
ruin and destruction in Urdu, particularly in the wake of Delhi’s 
misfortunes. Probably the relevance of this tradition is the extent 
to which it is absent.2° To what extent, then, was Asdr us-sanddid at 
least in the 1847 version informed by these literary and ideological 
traditions—as sentimental lament, religious admonition, spiritual 
contemplation, or, indeed, worldly celebration of the city of Delhi in 
an era of renewal??? 
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Sayyid Ahmad Khan and the Qutb 


The treatment of the Qutb Minar and its adjoining mosque exempli- 
fies the difference between the two versions of Asdr us-sanddid with 
respect to both content and context. In the first version, the Qutb 
Minar complex appears in the first chapter, with no regard to chro- 
nology, just after the description of the Kotlah-i Firuz Shah.*? Under 
the heading “Quwwat ul-Islam Masjid,” Sayyid Ahmad describes the 
awesome beauty of this “amazing and wondrous” mosque: 


The carving and decoration on every single stone is beyond 
description; it must be seen to be believed. A continuous vine 
makes a sacrificial offering of the entwined tresses of thousands 
of beloveds, and the smallest flower petals scatter in devotion the 
lips of hundreds of rose cheeked beauties. All over verses of the 
Qur’an, so beautifully rendered, are beyond description. The cal- 
ligraphy is very fine, whether in naksh or kufi. But sadly, perverse 
heaven, unworthy to be its shadow, could not bear to look upon 
this sublime building. 


When first I fell in love, you pointed your finger at me 
and did not see that the sprouting branch was in flames.*3 


In the beginning, it could not be built. The builder did not live to 
see it finished, and it remained incomplete. Whatever had been built 
was broken and, left unrepaired, completely in ruins. Now every 
single stone of this exalted building is falling out, like the teeth of 
an old hag, and whatever is left shakes loose like ankle bells. 

The truth is that the place where there is now a mosque was 
once Rai Pithaura’s house of idols. The Delhi house of idols was 
so famous and esteemed that it was considered equal to the one 
in Somnath. Later Sultan Mu’izzudin Muhammad bin Sam, who 
became famous as Sultan Shahabuddin, defeated [shikast| Rai 
Pithaura in 577 hijri and after conquering this idol temple smashed 
all the idols and laid the foundation of this great mosque: 


babin karamat-e but khanah-e mara ai sheikh 

ki cun kharab shud khanah-e khuda gardad. 

Behold the miracle my idol house, o sheikh, 
What was ruined has turned into a house of God. 


Because the structure remained incomplete, Sayyid Ahmad went on, it 
has become an enigma (dekhat bhulli); people now do not know what it is 
or how it was built. He will undertake the task of explaining the details 
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of how the site was laid out. After the destruction of the temple, people 
conceived the idea of taking the remains of the temple and “gradually” 
(raftah raftah) constructing them into a symbol of the “power of Islam,” 
incorporating the beauty and magic of the old temple. The minar was 
not completed until late in the reign of Iltutmish in 626 H.*4 

Sayyid Ahmad’s straightforward assertion that Muhammad Ghori 
destroyed the temple and smashed the idols does not partake of the 
rhetoric of religious conquest. The conqueror is not called a sultan-i 
ghazi; there is no lashkar-i Islam (Army of Islam) defeating the forces 
of kuffar, (Infidelity) as one finds in the Indo-Persian chronicles.*° 
Instead, there is here a notion of continuity and incorporation of 
the spiritual merits of the non-Muslim religious site and its images, 
more in the spirit of what Richard Davis identified with “Hindu” 
conquest and “loot.”?° Sayyid Ahmad’s attitude is expressed in the 
Persian couplet, apparently by Rai Gopinath, a seventeenth-century 
Mughal official and a son of Raja Todar Mal.°” 

In this first account of the Qutb, Sayyid Ahmad admits that there 
has not been real research to establish the history of the site. The 
ruined condition of the mosque and the height of the minar make 
reading the inscriptions difficult or impossible. He refers vaguely to 
unspecified tawarikh (histories) but also to popular stories and what he 
has been told by a guide (dalal). After a general introduction, he goes 
on to describe the minar under the heading Qutb sahib ki lath, which 
he identifies as the minar of the Quwwat ul-Islam mosque. He starts 
his account with colorful descriptions of the scene. Standing on the 
top of the minar, he says, you can barely make out the figures below. 
A topi wallah would have to hold on to his hat and a pagri wallah to his 
turban lest they fall to the ground. The tower is so high that a man 
has the idea that he could catch hold of the sky. Watching from below, 
he begins to wonder if an angel has come down from the heavens. 
For Sayyid Ahmad, the Qutb Minar is a site of pleasure, like watching 
the phil walon ki sair, the annual procession of the flower sellers, dur- 
ing the months of Sawan and Bhawan. He then goes into the history 
of repairs by later rulers, based on unspecified inscriptions, and ends 
with the most recent “about twenty years ago” under the supervision 
of Captain Smith sahib.*® The tower is built of sandstone below and 
marble in the upper levels. Using an astrolabe and trigonometry, he 
measures the height of the minar and each of its levels, in feet as well 
as gaz. The first level, for example, is 90 feet and “some” (ka’i) inches, 
that is, 42 gaz and “some” (ka’i) inches. Next he goes on to describe the 
levels, claiming on the basis of the testimony of “old men” that there 
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used to be two more. There is a striking foldout of the Qutb Minar, 
including some of the inscriptions (See figure 7.1). Then he counts 
the inner stairs for each level. Finally he mentions the inscriptions, 
though he says it is not necessary to go into detail except to take note 
of the information about who built the tower and who repaired it. 

What follows is a description of what he identifies as the five sec- 
tions (darja) of the site, not in the order in which they were built but 
rather in the order that he considers the overall plan. His description 
supplies some measurements and the location of doors and mentions 
inscriptions that provide evidence of when the structure was built 
and the ruler who was responsible. Whatever he has described, he 
says, he has seen with his own eyes. 

Next Sayyid Ahmad gives an account the iron pillar. Unaware of the 
recent efforts of James Prinsep to decipher the inscriptions, he says sim- 
ply that no can read them. He denies that it is a sundial and suggests 
that it was probably in the temple of Rai Pithora before it was converted 
to a mosque. Sultan Mu izuddin may have kept it there to display the 
shaukat (the grandeur) of Islam. He then tells the popular story in a nice 
colloquial style of how the pillar rested on the head of the Naga king 
Basuk. When Rai Pithaura (that is, Prithvi Raj III) had the pillar pulled 
out of the ground, he was punished by losing his kingdom. Sayyid 
Ahmad remarks that some people might take this as fantasy, but there 
is perhaps historical merit in the story. He then goes on to an amusing 
anecdote about an encounter with a group of beautiful young women as 
each of them tries to wrap her arms around the pillar (See figure 7.2). 

After this light note, he turns to the section of the mosque that he 
identifies most specifically with Rai Pithaura’s temple, noting that he 
is not sure about this identification. He describes the presence of the 
temple pillars with their many idol images (buton ki bahut st murtén) 
and then recalls, once again, ‘Urfi’s couplet about broken doors and 
walls as vestiges of Persian kings. This time, however, he adds, what 
is in this book is an uncharacteristic sermon about ‘ibrat, warning, 


qudrat-e ilahi hai kya kya log thé aur kya hal aur ‘ajab ‘ajab hadisa 
zamana mén guzar chuki hain. Is nairangi zamana par nihayat “ibrat 
pakarni chahiye....mdal wa muta har giz takiya na karna chahiye. 


(This is divine power: what different people there were and what 
their condition was and in time what marvelous events had 
already come to pass. One must grasp the warning from fickle 
time.... One should never rely on wealth and property.)*? 


Figure 7.1 Qutb Minar with inscriptions. Artist Faiz “Ali Khan, Asar 
us-sanddid, 1847. Courtesy of the Bancroft Library. 
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Figure 72 Area Two of the Quwwat ul-Islam with Iron Pillar. Artist Faiz “Ali 
Khan, Asar us-sanddid, 1847. Image supplied by author. 


By speaking of qudrat-e ilahi and ‘ibrat, Sayyid Ahmad is certainly 
drawing from an Islamic, even Quranic tradition, but he does not 
put this statement in specifically Hindu-versus-Muslim terms. He 
has already used the ‘Urfi quotation with reference to the tomb of 
“Abdur Rahim Khan-e Khanan, as indeed for the book as a whole, in 
a general context of celebration rather than condemnation. He must 
account for and regret the ruined condition of these buildings, but 
mostly he finds them worthy of positive admiration. 

Whatever else it may be, Sayyid Ahmad’s description of the Qutb 
Minar and mosque in the first edition, then, is not a striking exam- 
ple of “positivist” historiography. The transformation in the second 
version, however, significantly points in that direction. Encouraged 
and guided by Roberts and Thomas, Sayyid Ahmad went to great 
lengths to gather evidence and assemble a coherent historical 
account. According to Hali, Sayyid Ahmad’s biographer, the task of 
copying the higher inscriptions of the Qutb Minar required him to 
be hoisted in a chhinka (a sort of net made of rope) while his friend 
Imam Sahba‘i~ looked on in terror.*° He also consulted the Indo- 
Persian historical literature, although he sometimes rejected the 
authority of these texts. When the second edition came out, “A Brief 
Account of the Minaret which Stands at Kootab” appeared as part of 
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a short English text at the end or left-hand side of the book.*! Perhaps 
this is as much of the translation as Roberts managed to complete. 
The English text is presented in numbered paragraphs, marshaling 
evidence for a historical argument. Although the Urdu text retains 
some of Sayyid Ahmad’s more colorful writing—including the 
line about the tresses of a thousand beloveds—it is, on the whole, 
stripped down to a recitation of historical information, established 
chronology (with Hindu, Muslim, and Christian dates), significantly 
supplemented by the extensive reproduction of inscriptions that he 
had gathered with such difficulty. He makes no effort, however, to 
interpret their significance. In the margins are references to the titles 
of Persian chronicles, such as the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, a text he edited 
many years later for publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 
He mentions the epigraphical transcriptions of the iron pillar by 
James Prinsep, which are reproduced in the appendix. Aside from 
the inscriptions, however, there are no other pictures.** 

Another important feature of the second edition is the argument 
Sayyid Ahmad makes that the first level of the Qutb Minar had been 
built by Rai Pithora, not by the Ghurid conquerors, a half century 
before the coming of the Ghurids. Sculptures, he says, were replaced 
by Arabic inscriptions, but the Hindu motifs (such as flowers and 
chain and bells) reveal the origins of the structure. The purpose of 
the structure, it is said without further evidence, was to enable the 
daughter of the raja to receive darshan from the river Jamna. The 
minar, he adds, was not part of the mosque. The mosque itself was a 
converted temple, not destroyed but defaced and later supplemented 
by additions. In making this argument, he explicitly contradicts the 
historical chronicles, relying instead on visual evidence, such as the 
location of the minar in relation to the mosque and the use of bell 
and chain motifs characteristic of Hindu temples. As for the name 
Quwwat ul-Islam, it does not appear anywhere in the history books, 
according to Sayyid Ahmad, nor is it known when it came to be 
attached to the mosque. He speculates that the name might go back 
to the time that the temple was converted into a mosque but notes 
that mosques go by different names. 

Sayyid Ahmad’s claim that the Qutb Minar was started by Rai 
Pithora and was not part of the mosque is a significant revision of 
the first version of Asdr us-sanddid, but it was hardly original. More 
interesting is the way he presents the argument: in numbered para- 
graphs (in the English text), like a lawyer presenting evidence; for 
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example, “The first door of this Minaret faces Northward, as the 
Hindoos always have it—whereas the Mahomedans always have it 
Eastward.” A contrary argument, based on a close reading of the 
inscriptions, was offered at about the same time as the publication 
of the second version of Sayyid Ahmad’s book. Nawab Ziauddin 
Ahmad Khan, whose lengthy Persian poem had been placed at 
the very beginning of the first edition, also a member of the Delhi 
Archaeological Society, presented a paper there arguing that the 
Qutb Minar is part of the “Jama-i Musjid of old Delhi, which is 
famous under the name of Kuvut-ul-Islam.” On the basis of inscrip- 
tions and historical texts, notably Hasan Nizami’s Taj al-Ma asir, and 
the absence of Hindu sources to the contrary, there is no basis for 
believing “that it was founded by Hindoo Rajas previously to the 
arrival of the Musselman.”*4 


False Friends: Translation and the Production of 
Knowledge 


Such were the debates about the history of ancient sites at places 
like the Delhi Archaeological Society; under British auspices, anti- 
quarian “knowledge” entered the new public sphere. Sunil Kumar’s 
major point still stands: there developed in the course of the nine- 
teenth century a grand narrative of Muslim conquest, and Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan’s account of the Qutb Minar and the mosque (at least 
in the second edition) served as a point of departure for some of the 
scholars who investigated and interpreted the site. Whatever influ- 
ence British advice and patronage may have had on Sayyid Ahmad, 
his work flowed into a very different stream from its substantially 
Indo-Persianate source. The horrors of 1857 had driven away any 
enthusiasm he might have had for Delhi and its history. Once again, 
Delhi had been sacked, its people massacred, its buildings demol- 
ished. There is no evidence that he ever had anything further to 
say about the Qutb Minar. When his book was reprinted in 1876 by 
Nawal Kishore, it is the first not the second version that was cho- 
sen, though Sayyid Ahmad may have had nothing to do with that 
decision.*® 

Alexander Cunningham appears to have made his first investiga- 
tion of the Qutb site in 1853, just as Sayyid Ahmad was completing 
the second edition of Asdr us-sanddid. When Cunningham returned 
to the site as archaeological surveyor to the government of India in 
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1862-1863, he had Sayyid Ahmad’s work before him and treated it 
as a significant though somewhat flawed source. At the time, Sayyid 
Ahmad was living in Ghazipur and engaged in other projects. By that 
time, the second edition of Asdr us-sanddid had been translated into 
French; that was the basis for his election to the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1864.*° Cunningham took exception to some of Sayyid Ahmad’s 
readings of inscriptions, but most of all, he rejected the notion that 
the first level of the minar had been built by Rai Pithaura. He also 
presented evidence that the “Hindu” remnants used to build the 
mosque came from more than one source, something close to the 27 
temples referred to in one of the inscriptions.” 

In 1871 J. D. Beglar, explicitly citing Sayyid Ahmad, debated 
Cunningham (his official superior) in the annual report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India on whether the Qutb Minar started 
out as a Hindu monument.’ Beglar, however, drew a very different 
conclusion from anything that Sayyid Ahmad said or would have 
wanted anyone to think: 


this great beautiful structure is essentially Hindu in design, altered 
to a greater or lesser extent by Muhammadan conquerors, who 
could perceive neither the beauty of the whole, nor the harmony 
of the parts, but deliberately did their best to hide the signs of the 
Hindu origin of the structure by building in, covering up, white- 
washing and plastering, destroying parts and building them up 
according to their own crude and barbarous notions.” 


We see here the rhetoric that has been carried forward into the present 
by the most disreputable forces of bigotry in modern India.*°° 
Romila Thapar’s study of the historiography of the Somanatha 
Temple shows the ways in which events become “encrusted with nar- 
ratives”; each writing of history, whatever the subject it purports to 
deal with, is a document of the time and circumstances in which it 
was written. Whatever the merits or faults of Sayyid Ahmad’s account 
of the Qutb Minar site as a work of scholarship, it is most of all a con- 
tribution to the development of Urdu literature and the intellectual 
history of nineteenth-century India. From this perspective, what is 
of most interest is the extent to which his work was influenced by 
contemporary European protocols. This raises the problem of trans- 
lation discussed by Margrit Pernau.*! The idea that translations from 
one language to another have a mutual influence on both is one 
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contribution to the project of challenging the dominance of “colo- 
nial knowledge” and recovering the agency of Indians themselves. 
Conversely, the failure of translation—the fact that it was only the 
second version of Asdr us-sanddid that made it into a European lan- 
guage, namely French rather than English, and that Sayyid Ahmad 
himself did not know English—suggests that cultural mutuality was 
no easy matter.*? 

Models of language convergence have recently proved fruitful in 
identifying and interpreting the multiple sources and meanings of 
structures like the Qutb Minar and its adjoining buildings and what 
they can reveal about the political and cultural history of what we 
now call the Delhi Sultanate.** But to go about such an enterprise, 
one must cut through standard boundaries of time, territory, and 
cultural formations to see the ways in which the bits and pieces of 
objects, symbols and information move through changing social 
networks and take on different meanings. A similar approach, in all 
its complexity, may inform the study of nineteenth-century India. 
If colonial historians picked out some information from Sayyid 
Ahmad’s account of the Qutb Minar and adjoining mosque, one is 
hard-pressed to find in what he says, even in the stripped-down sec- 
ond edition, a linear history of conquest and domination. What we 
find instead is a spirit of inclusiveness and appreciation by someone 
who loved his city and wanted to please his diverse audiences. More 
bricolage than grand narrative, Asdr us-sanddid made no claims in 
either edition for rigid demarcations. His encounter with European 
ideas and European power was still at an early stage. 
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Promoting Scientism: Institutions 
for Gathering and Disseminating 
Knowledge in British Bihar 


Peter Gottschalk 


A young girl says two names as she passes particular images in a gal- 
lery exhibiting British prints of India: “Chainpur” and “Mundeswari.” 
Given that Chainpur village has been my research site in Bihar and 
that its residents often refer to Mundeswari temple, I pay atten- 
tion when, a few minutes later, she returns with her parents in tow. 
They all stop to examine the images. When asked how they knew 
Chainpur, the father replies that they live in a nearby town. His 
daughter recognizes the Mundeswari temple from visits there and 
Chainpur, presumably, from its proximity to their home. The images 
that prompted this discussion were painted by Thomas and William 
Daniell, an uncle-nephew team who traversed British India in the 
late eighteenth century and provided Europe with its first widely 
reproduced pictures of South Asia. The introduction to the gallery 
explains in Hindi, “There has always been an insistence of cultivated 
people to live in excellence and modernity. For this reason, from 
the eighteenth century, cultivated Indians began to be influenced by 
Western knowledge of different sorts. Consequently, Indian artistic 
painting and architectural art did not advance.” Both the museum 
gallery’s association of the Daniells’ work with “excellence,” “moder- 
nity,” and “Western knowledge” and the child’s easy recognition of 
the images—in part made possible by the Archaeological Survey of 
India’s preservation of the Mundeswari temple—seem to evidence 
the impact of Western science on Indian perspectives. 

More significant than the operations of any particular form of 
knowledge in India is the popular authority ascribed to science and 
its disciplines, which are assumed to have originated in the West. 
This epistemic authority I call scientism. During the days of their 
empire, Britons introduced their own fledgling scientism to South 
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Asia through museums, libraries, schools, learned societies, and gov- 
ernment departments that—through negotiation, acceptance, and 
accommodation—Indians appropriated in ways that transformed 
how they understood the world and themselves. Such initiatives 
coalesced into a matrix of interrelated institutions that successfully 
propagated a popular faith in Western-originated science in India 
and other dominated cultures, in ways not entirely dissimilar to 
what was happening in Europe. Resistances to, subversions of, and 
disinterest in scientism notwithstanding, this new epistemic faith 
has successfully displaced many indigenous forms of knowing and 
radically altered South Asian ways of knowing, particularly through 
the efforts of local actors. The acceptance and adaptation of scient- 
ism by Indians were as much an expression of indigenous agency as 
the resistance and rejection that it also met. 

Not only did scientism develop in concert with Indians; so did the 
so-called “Western sciences.” Instead of the unidirectional diffusion 
of “modern knowledge” from Europe to the rest of the world sug- 
gested by earlier histories, these disciplines took form through the 
involvement of South Asians and other conquered peoples. Although 
fields such as geology, linguistics, anthropology, and archaeol- 
ogy are often collectively referred to as “Western science,” in fact, 
they all matured—to varying degrees—in a reciprocal relationship 
with those dominated by European imperialism. Thus, “Western- 
originated sciences” rather than “Western sciences” seems a more 
accurate description of the current forms of these disciplines. 

In order to trace these multifaceted, epistemic developments, what 
follows is a brief profile of how an interconnected matrix of infor- 
mation projects promoted and institutionalized scientism in British 
India. A closer examination of the Daniells’ images will help outline 
the dynamics of scientism. With the aim of managing the complexi- 
ties inherent in such a topic, I will limit my focus to how these insti- 
tutions involved one village, Chainpur. 


Scientism 


In an essay focused on science and disciplinary knowledge, it might 
appear odd to begin with the January 1790 visit of Thomas and 
William Daniell to Chainpur in Bihar’s erstwhile Shahabad dis- 
trict. The two men earned their living as artists, not scientists. Yet 
the popular appeal in Europe of the pair’s pictures drew in part on 
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their association with a basic tenet of Western-originated science: 
empiricism. The Daniells’ renderings purported to accurately depict 
buildings and scenes they personally witnessed. These two were not 
the first Britons to execute paintings in India: William Hodges pre- 
ceded them by a decade. Both Hodges and the Daniells emphasized 
that their pictures’ accuracy derived from working “on the spot.” 
However, the Daniells took pains to declare their images as more 
accurate than Hodges’s. They contended that their use of unexagger- 
ated lines and the camera obscura—a device allowing a more accu- 
rate trace of a scene—demonstrated a fidelity to the view confronted 
on the spot. 

The popular appeal of the “on the spot” method arose as scient- 
ism coalesced in Europe. By scientism, I refer to the popular convic- 
tion that Western-originated scientific discourse provides the most 
authoritative descriptions of the natural and human worlds. The 
word helps us focus on this authority rather than the contestation 
about what was or was not “science,” thus avoiding debates about the 
qualities of indigenous epistemes. It differentiates the actual prac- 
tice of scientists from public trust in their results. Three elements of 
scientism that featured prominently in the development of knowl- 
edge projects in British India—and which together distinguished 
them from previous, indigenous epistemic efforts—were empiricism, 
quantification, and disciplinarity. 

The lives of the Daniells’ works reflected each of these three ele- 
ments. Reliance on empirical evidence served as a key element in 
European claims to the veracity—and authority—of “their” sci- 
ence. Despite the presence of Romantic themes, the images that the 
Daniells executed were considered “scientific” by many of their con- 
temporaries because of the presumed accuracy accompanying empir- 
icism. Major James Rennell, the first surveyor-general of Bengal, 
corrected his seminal Map of Hindoostan (1782) based on their paint- 
ings.! Rennell’s endorsement meant a great deal. As the most promi- 
nent early cartographer of British India, he represented an exemplary 
form of scientific knowledge. Modern European maps appeared to 
produce the most accurate positioning of locations using a geo- 
metrical grid (graticule) that had no equivalent in pre-British South 
Asia. This assumption derived from the scientistic perspective that 
knowing the world depended on viewing specific objects as unique 
entities in discrete spaces. The graticule ensured that the location of 
every object on the map could be reducible to a numerical system of 
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coordinates, hence manifesting the scientistically valued represen- 
tational form of quantification. Rennell’s appointment in 1767 as 
surveyor-general foreshadowed the founding of the Survey of India, 
the first scientific institution of British India.? Rennell also oversaw 
the publication of one of the first maps to depict Chainpur.? 
Although scientism would not fully establish itself among European 
societies until the nineteenth century, the popular allure of “on the 
spot” representations demonstrates its coalescence. Meanwhile, the 
historical themes that dominated the Daniells’ work reflects a mount- 
ing public interest in the past that then was shaping the formation of 
history as a formal discipline, while their depiction of architectural 
relics helped spur the development of a new discipline, archaeology. 


The Archaeological Survey of India 


The divergence of archaeology as a discipline independent of history 
reflects another dimension of Britain’s scientism: the accelerating 
specialization of knowledge. Early-nineteenth-century surveyors 
such as Colin Mackenzie and Francis Buchanan followed a lengthy 
laundry list indicating the social and natural phenomena they were 
meant to record. As the century passed its midpoint, the responsi- 
bilities of surveyors became increasingly narrowed as the govern- 
ment established institutional entities responsible for specialized 
research. The Indian government created the Geological Survey of 
India in 1851, the Botanical Survey in 1890, the Linguistic Survey 
in 1891, the Ethnographic Survey in 1901, and the Zoological 
Survey in 1916,4 each making manifest the development of a new 
scientific discipline to which Indian data and labor would contrib- 
ute. Predating almost all of these was the Archaeological Survey 
of India (ASI), founded preliminarily in 1861.5 A comparison 
between the representations of the Daniells and Buchanan on the 
one hand and those of Alexander Cunningham and the ASI on the 
other is instructive of how the institutionalization of archaeologi- 
cal research advanced the scientistic propensities of contemporary 
information projects. 

Following the permanent establishment of the ASI in 1871, its 
new director-general, Alexander Cunningham, undertook a series of 
archaeological tours. On one, he visited Chainpur and described its 
massive mausoleum, one of the many Suri-era pieces of architecture 
standing in the village’s neighborhood. This tomb had been sketched 
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nearly a century earlier by the Daniells and later described by the sur- 
veyor Buchanan. In his tour report published in 1880, Cunningham 
notes that “the people’s account” of the tomb’s history repeats that 
given in 1813 to the pandit who accompanied Buchanan, Ramajai 
Batacharji. That is, the tomb belongs to Ikhtiar Khan, whose son 
married a daughter of Sher Shah. He adds, “But I have not been able 
to discover anything about either father or son.” In other words, he 
recounts the story but ascribes to it no factuality. The oral narratives 
of Chainpur residents do not represent adequate evidence regarding 
these two men, presumably because they do not fit the empirical 
mandates of proper scientific method. Cunningham then quotes the 
tomb’s dimensions as given by Buchanan, providing another exam- 
ple of quantification’s importance to scientism.® Although his report 
does not include a visual representation of the Chainpur tomb, it 
offers plans of other buildings—with detailed measurements—as 
well as sketches and photographs of others. Finally, the archaeologist 
locates each site to which he refers on a map. The use of photography 
is particularly noteworthy given the considerable expense and logis- 
tical troubles associated with it for surveying. 

Because scientism values, perhaps above all, the description of 
individual items as discrete, definitively bounded objects, the cam- 
era seemed the preeminent technology of representation. J. Forbes 
Watson of the Indian Museum summarized prevailing opinion 
when, in 1870, he wrote, “It is scarcely necessary to refer to the vast 
importance of photography as a means of affording a truthful deline- 
ation of structures of every description, and of imparting an accurate 
impression of their architectural features” [my emphasis]. Moreover, 
he added, “It is undoubtedly important that India should be made 
extensively acquainted with her own works of art.”” Certainly the 
camera appeared to offer a more exact portrayal of Chainpur’s mau- 
soleum than questioning the village’s residents. Over the years, 
the name recorded by various visitors shifted from Atiyar Khan to 
Ikhtiar Khan to Bakhtiyar Khan. Accelerating technologies not only 
appeared to improve the capacity for scientistic realism but also facil- 
itated greater circulation of representations, expanding the viewing 
of depictions proffered by the institutions of British rule, the author- 
ity of which Indians increasingly acknowledged. 

In 1905 the ASI had published photographs of both the tomb and 
the nearby Mundeswari temple-one of the oldest Hindu temples in 
Bihar-following a visit to the sites by Babu P. C. Mukherji, assistant to 
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the archaeological surveyor T. Bloch. Both buildings had come under 
state protection the year before by legislative act. The ASI’s pho- 
tos frame both buildings without human presence, suggesting that 
they are knowable on their own terms. As opposed to the Daniells’ 
artistic representations that pictured the interaction of monument, 
inhabitants, and environment, the ASI images of the tomb and tem- 
ple isolate the thing to the thing itself (although with some sense 
of physical environment). As shown in photographs, the structures 
exist only as relics of the era of their construction, apart from any 
current cultural landscape. 

The fact that photographs of the tomb and temple were originally 
created by Bloch’s assistant Mukherji and then were republished in 
1931 with a lengthy text authored by Maulvi Muhammad Hamid 
Kuraishi (officiating superintendent of ASI’s Central Circle) gives 
some evidence of how South Asians increasingly participated and 
contributed to the new discipline of archaeology. Kuraishi employed 
the same scientific methods as his British predecessors, some of 
whom he cited. Equally significant, Kuraishi noted that the name 
Bakhtiyar Khan which the ASI had associated the tomb since 1903- 
when Mukherji visited the area—“is the one now invariably used by 
the local people.”® Although the local narrative he recounted about 
the buried Khan showed no change from that told to Buchanan more 
than a century earlier and later repeated by Cunningham, the name 
of the interned did alter among villagers, apparently as a result of the 
ASI’s conclusions. 


The Indian Museum and Patna Museum 


In their endeavor to publicize their findings, the ASI removed a two- 
piece inscription from the Mundeswari temple for display in the 
Indian Museum in Calcutta (Kolkata).!° This museum, like the Patna 
Museum and many others founded in South Asia over the course of 
British rule, resulted from efforts to collect, display, and interpret 
natural and human items for both a foreign and indigenous audi- 
ence. A brief account of the foundation of the Indian and Patna 
museums demonstrates how nongovernmental forces contributed to 
the development of knowledge institutions with an aim of proselyt- 
izing Western-originated science, its associated disciplines, and their 
conclusions. The Calcutta Review made this evident in 1866 when it 
wrote, “Had it (i.e., The Asiatic Society) done nothing else to promote 
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science during the past ten years, it would have entitled itself to the 
gratitude of posterity for the vigour with which it has prosecuted to 
success a project (for the foundation of [the Indian] Museum) fraught 
with so much public usefulness.”!! The Review’s panegyric identifies 
three of the four elements that made many museums in British India 
possible: the role of a learned society, the ideal of promoting science, 
and the idealization of a public benefiting from the museum. Only 
government’s role is unmentioned. 

Learned societies in Europe and South Asia played an essential role 
in prompting the British Indian government to initiate many infor- 
mation projects. The Royal Society of London for Improving Natural 
Knowledge pushed for the establishment of the ASI, the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (ASB) urged the foundation of the Linguistic Survey, and 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science promoted the 
Ethnographic Survey. The Royal Society, founded in 1660, provided 
the model for such organizations as private institutions that facili- 
tated their members’ scientific activities and promoted the cause of 
science. Not incidentally, soon after its establishment, the society 
obtained a royal charter, ensuring patronage and influence. William 
Jones spearheaded a South Asian version of the Royal Society in the 
form of the ASB, which first met in 1784. The ASB’s initial resolu- 
tion made no mention of promoting members’ findings to an Indian 
public. Indeed, Jones left as an open question whether or not Indians 
would even be allowed to join.” 

Yet by 1814 the ASB sought to found a museum for the public pro- 
motion of art and scientific knowledge. Many displays came from 
personal collections of society members, including Indians such 
as Rajendra Mallick, Begum Samroo, and Kalikissen Bahadur. The 
number of guests frequenting the exhibits proved the museum’s 
success in gaining broad appeal. In 1864 alone, more than 100,000 
Indians and others had visited, relative to about 3,500 Europeans. 
Significant Indian interest in science was also apparent at the 
Geological Survey of India’s (GSI) museum, which included nearly 
10,000 fossils, mineral samples, and ore specimens. Between the 
first and second year of its opening in 1840, attendance rose 57 per- 
cent. In conformity with another tenet of the public promotion of 
knowledge, the geology museum included a library. In exchange for 
the GSI’s own publications, various European and American learned 
societies dispatched their periodicals to line the new library’s shelves. 
Museum display items also came from abroad.'* 
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Although the government appreciated ASB contributions, it cau- 
tiously provided the financial support sought by society members, 
who appealed to ideals of enlightened governance and educated sub- 
jects. Struggling to meet the financial demands of maintaining their 
museum, the ASB struggled for government aid as early as 1836, 
even offering to make over its entire collection (except the library) 
if government founded a museum in Calcutta. In protracted corre- 
spondence regarding the expensive plan,’° the society appealed to 
the state’s new policy of popular, educational improvement. In 1862 
the government accepted the Asiatic Society’s costly collections and 
committed to build “the Indian Museum,””” which opened in 1875. 
Although Indians were among the contributors of the proffered col- 
lections, none were enlisted as the first museum trustees. 

The government’s policy of promoting informative displays mani- 
fested itself beyond Bengal. In 1866 the chief commissioner declared 
that every district in the North-Western Provinces would have a small 
economic museum housing exemplary specimens of local products 
and samples of English agricultural machinery.'® By 1909 the raja 
of Dumraon had established the only museum in Chainpur’s dis- 
trict, Shahabad. The economic museum displayed grain specimens 
from across India, agricultural equipment, and various products.!° 
Meanwhile, the British Indian government arranged for the pres- 
entation of commercial manufactures and scientific information 
at various international exhibitions then in vogue. For instance, E. 
G. Bingham, a British indigo cultivator and an honorary magistrate 
of Chainpur, provided mineral specimens for the London Exhibit 
of 1862.2° Concurrently, the government directed the superintend- 
ent of the GSI to create a collection based on “your branch of sci- 
ence,” endorsing the inclusion of items only of scientific interest?! 
and demonstrating the scientistic ideal that individual disciplines 
stemmed from a unified science. The difference between the GSI’s 
focused agenda given upon its founding in 1851 and the impossibly 
broad list of topics by which the company directed surveyors Colin 
Mackenzie and Francis Buchanan a half century earlier demonstrates 
the emergence of geology as a disciplined, institutionalized form of 
knowledge. 

The pride in and identification with scientific institutions offers 
one measure of scientism’s success. When the government split Bihar 
and Orissa from Bengal (1912) to become their own province, some 
Biharis demanded a museum marking Bihar’s independent status,” 
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proving how increasingly Biharis held the government responsi- 
ble for providing institutions of public “improvement.” A century 
after the founding of the Indian Museum through the ASB and the 
government’s combined efforts, a similar alliance created the Patna 
Museum. The difference in the histories of the two museums both 
mirrors the divergences between the organizations that helped 
found them and demonstrates how scientism gradually became more 
embedded among Indians. 

Certain institutions served as expressions of provincial pride 
and importance. At the inaugural meeting of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society (BORS) in 1915, Lieutenant-Governor Edward Gait, 
who had prompted the gathering, declared that the newfound prov- 
ince should have a research society to complement its government, 
university, and high court. Meanwhile, member Sachchhidananda 
Sinha added that a museum should be established. Of the 30 present 
(more than half of whom were Indian), many offered their personal 
collections of ethnographic objects for the intended museum.”? A 
number of BORS members carried qualifications from scientific disci- 
plines. For instance, one of the curators of the eventually established 
museum, Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, had trained under John 
Marshall while working in the Archaeological Survey of India. The 
society published original scholarship that it distributed globally to 
other learned societies.74 In contrast, the original roster of ASB mem- 
bers listed no Indian names** and William Jones’s inaugural address 
demonstrated anything but a disciplinary focus. Although both soci- 
eties defined their fields of interest geographically—Asia and Bihar 
and Orissa—from the start, the BORS limited its disciplinary agenda 
to history, archaeology, numismatics, anthropology, folklore, and 
philology.”° Jones, on the other hand, declared that the ASB’s subject 
of investigation was “MAN and NATURE; whatever is performed by 
the one, or produced by the other.” This encompassed history, sci- 
ence, and art.?” The difference in the two societies’ foci mirrored the 
sharpening specializations among Western-originated sciences dur- 
ing the century intervening between the establishment of each. 

Although the government had made space for its collection in the 
Patna High Court, the BORS pursued their goal of a dedicated build- 
ing for a museum until it ultimately prevailed and the new building 
opened in 1929, replete with offices for its members. At the muse- 
um’s dedication ceremony, the province’s governor recognized both 
the universalism of historiography and the particularism of Biharis’ 
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pride in their past when he declared that the province’s history “is a 
common platform on which all races can meet,” yet “we cannot be 
content to be merely a section of the Calcutta Museum or any other 
museum.” Voicing a notable inclusiveness, he continued, “We must 
have our own Museum, not merely to house objects of archeological 
interest, but as an outward and visible sign that we have a past, and 
that it belongs to us.”*® This proud, proprietary sentiment echoed 
Gait’s second BORS presidential address 12 years earlier, when he 
regretted that Bengalis had offered the bulk of journal contributions 
and hoped that Biharis would offer more in the future.”” Meanwhile, 
the president of the BORS Managing Committee had lamented how 
“every object of this province was exiled to the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta,” reflecting the anti-Bengali sentiments of many Biharis 
that accompanied the province’s independence.*° Altogether then, 
the Patna Museum resulted from a nexus of Indian and British 
agents—in government and a learned society—and, like its patron 
society, manifested key elements of the new epistemic order of 
Western-originated science: disciplinary authority and global net- 
works. Moreover, its mere existence symbolically expressed Bihari 
independence, whereas its scientistic displays manifested the Bihari 
particularity that served as the basis of provincial pride. 

The urge to both create museums and libraries in Bihar and Bengal 
and participate in international exchanges and exhibits demon- 
strated the intimate interaction among a range of actors. Government 
administrators, government departments, learned societies (in India 
and abroad), and private individuals (British and Indian)—through a 
complex interaction informed by a range of interests—founded and 
engaged institutions dedicated to communicating information about 
the human and natural world. As the nineteenth century wore on, 
an appeal to the promotion of science to justify these institutions’ 
costs was increasingly assumed to be an absolute good among not 
only Britons but increasing numbers of Indians as well. Scientistic 
education would follow a similar trajectory. 


Education 


The gradual and halting shift toward an embrace of “scientific” 
education—first by elites and then by a broader public—demonstrates 
how Britons could not establish scientism by fiat yet how their 
reordering of Indian administration and society helped create the 
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conditions under which scientism became attractive and, then, dom- 
inant. Once again, our use of the term scientistic helps sidestep the 
question of the scientific qualities of pre-British indigenous learning. 
Clearly some South Asian schools taught astronomy, mathematics, 
geometry, and medicine, among other topics. However, no curricula 
appeared to promote empirical and quantified disciplines that—as a 
unitary corpus of knowledge—provided the most authoritative body 
of knowledge regarding the natural world. Although the influence 
on Chainpur would be negligible during the period of the Raj, the 
British government’s education initiatives gathered an accumulating 
inertia that would eventually inform the lessons now common in 
the village’s dozen schools. Due to our emphasis on state educational 
endeavors that favored secular curricula and served primarily boys, 
neither missionary nor female education will get here the attention 
they otherwise deserve. 

Based on the broad survey of Francis Buchanan (1813) and the 
education survey of William Adam (1835), we can conclude that 
Chainpur almost certainly had some formal schooling before the 
advent of British initiatives.*! During Buchanan’s visit to Chainpur, 
he recorded nothing specific about schools there. According to the 
surveyor, of the district’s two dozen pandits teaching in Sanskrit, 
none lived in Chainpur. Although Buchanan did not indicate where 
in Shahabad he encountered teachers besides pandits, few educators 
in Persian and Hindi/Bhojpuri and none in Arabic lived in Chainpur’s 
subdivision. Indeed its thana (police district) was home to just 18 
of the district’s 449 reported teachers.*? Three decades later, Adam 
surveyed two Bihari districts, Tirhut and South Behar. Although 
he found some villages without schools or literate residents, he saw 
many more that had both.*? In sum, he counted 374 schools with 
1,319 students in Tirhut and 602 schools with 5,013 students in South 
Behar.** Adam reported little science taught among the different 
schools: vernacular schools only tended to teach accounts, Sanskrit 
schools included astrology, and some Persian schools instructed 
on medicine. Only Arabic schools taught more broadly, including 
Euclid on geometry, Ptolemy on geography, and other forms of what 
Adams called “natural philosophy.”*> How much this reflected the 
overall pre-British situation is debatable given that the East India 
Company’s decision to resume revenue collection on land previously 
granted to the maintenance of schools (among other endowments) 
probably shuttered many.°*° 
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In this context, the British government made its first commitment 
to promote education in its territories. Except for private initiatives 
by some of its servants, the company demonstrated little interest 
before the nineteenth century in promoting education for Indians, 
just as the English government saw no obligation to provide pub- 
lic education at home.*”? However, in 1811 Governor-General Lord 
Minto signed a minute that included a description of India’s educa- 
tional condition seconded by many Britons: “The abstract sciences 
are abandoned, polite literature neglected, and no branch of learn- 
ing cultivated but what is connected with the peculiar religious doc- 
trines of the people.” This minute helped trigger a change in the East 
India Company’s 1813 charter renewal that required the company 
to spend annually 100,000 rupees for “the revival and improvement 
of literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of India 
and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sci- 
ences among the inhabitants of the British territories of India.”%® 
Administrators in Calcutta dragged their feet in actually expending 
those funds—a hesitancy that would plague educational initiatives 
throughout the Raj—but the language of both the governor-general 
and the charter renewal reflected many Europeans’ views regard- 
ing Indian learning: its indigenous literature had lapsed but could 
be revived, whereas Indic sciences were abandoned and had to be 
replaced by European forms. 

Few, if any, of Chainpur’s children departed to pursue studies in 
the first government-established schools in Benares, 75 kilometers 
distant, or Arrah, almost twice as far. This was especially true given 
the relative slowness with which Biharis embraced British initiatives. 
When Calcutta’s Government Sanskrit College opened in 1823, 
only six students from the entire Bhojpur belt to which Chainpur 
belongs applied for admission. At Benares Hindu College in 1828, 
only 27 Bihari students sat for exams.*? Gradually, the government 
of India’s increasing investment in education for Biharis—rural and 
urban—would affect the village, especially through the introduc- 
tion of disciplines heavily imbued with scientism, but Biharis ini- 
tially proved less amenable to British education than some Bengali 
classes. Many bhadralok, the rising class of Bengali elites such as Raja 
Rammohun Roy (who had studied Persian and Arabic near Patna),’° 
recognized the utility of the English language and education and 
undertook their own initiatives, given that the government had yet 
to disburse the education funds mandated by the 1813 act.*! For 
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instance, Bengali elites joined with British collaborators to found 
Hindu College in 1817.” 

The debates regarding the best language of instruction—indigenous 
or English—and Thomas Babington Macaulay’s infamous minute of 
1835 denigrating South Asian literary accomplishments overshadow 
much of the company’s early educational policy. However, whereas 
the supporters of vernacular and “Oriental” education differed with 
Macaulay on the value of Indic literature, they disputed neither the 
superiority of European-originated science nor the utility of indi- 
genizing it. H. T. Princep, a leading Orientalist and a secretary in the 
government, quickly and forcefully replied to Macaulay’s minute. 
Despite his determination to demonstrate the errors of Macaulay’s 
argument, Princep did not disagree that English science surpassed 
Indic forms. His plan to advance learning in British India envisioned 
that the West’s “true knowledge” would be engrafted on Arabic and 
Sanskrit learning like a fruit onto a different plant. Notably, Princep 
did not see these bodies of knowledge as alien to one another 
(although teleologically apart) because “the same philosophy that is 
the highest point of knowledge in Arabic and Sanscrit grew the very 
philosophy we wish to inculcate, viz., that of Bacon and Locke and 
Newton.”48 

Although the Anglicists appeared to have won the battle by per- 
suading the governor-general to support English-medium education, 
they could not carry the war. A rising commitment among Indians 
and Britons to the ideal of universal education made any total dedi- 
cation to English untenable. The North-Western Provinces (N-WP) 
established a trial vernacular school system under an 1849 directive 
by the Court of Directors.44 Comparing the state’s experimental ver- 
nacular schools with an indigenous school, F. J. Mouat, secretary to 
the Council of Education, judged the former a success with particu- 
lar reference to the sciences. He challenged the mathematical skills 
of the indigenous school’s students by concluding, “it was evidently 
a more laborious effort of memory without any attempt to expand 
the intellect or to educate the senses. Of Geography, Geometry or 
any thing else they seemed to know nothing whatsoever.” This 
contrast between British and indigenous education demonstrates 
the rudiments of a popular scientism that gradually defined British 
pedagogy. First, British models stressed quantifiable forms of knowl- 
edge such as arithmetic and geography: mathematical data appeared 
more objective to the scientistically inclined.*° Second, Britons 
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emphasized individual reasoning over memorized learning. The 
valuation of empirical observation and independent judgment in 
scientism made suspect received knowledge trusted on authority 
alone. Finally, a belief in the progressive development of knowledge 
pervaded scientism. Judging the N-WP’s initiative a success, the gov- 
ernment made it the foundation for a plan for mass education, which 
Wood’s Despatch (1854) would outline. 

Efforts in Bihar demonstrated the difficult balance of pecuniary, 
scientific, and religious concerns that district officers had to manage 
to achieve the government’s educational ends. For instance, in 1845 
the commissioner of revenue for Patna Division goaded Shahabad’s 
collector to report on his efforts to advance vernacular education. 
The collector, W. Travers, replied that local residents had pledged suf- 
ficient funds to begin construction of a school in Arrah and that he 
would pursue the establishment of others in Sasseram and Buxar.*” 
Among those offering financial help were the raja of Dumraon, Shah 
Kubeer Oodeen, and the zamindar Baboo Kooer Sing.*8 

Simultaneous with efforts in England to create a state system of 
public instruction,?? these piecemeal efforts at Indian vernacular 
education yielded to a new policy wherein ideals of mass education 
converged with notions of government responsibility and convic- 
tions regarding Indian improvement. Western-originated science 
figured prominently. The 1854 report by Charles Wood, the presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, confirmed government’s duty of estab- 
lishing an educational program that ran from primary to tertiary 
education. It sought to accomplish this through a decentralized sys- 
tem, managing a largely vernacular education through a grants-in- 
aid system that supported state-inspected schools run by individuals 
and local committees.°° But if the dispatch succeeded in compelling 
the British parliament toward a new educational vision for its India 
dominions (indeed, observers deemed it the “Magna Carta of English 
Education in India”), it was no major rebuke of Macaulay. Although 
this new scheme used indigenous literature, Wood thought the util- 
ity of the vernaculars lay beyond these works: “We look, therefore, 
to the English language and to the vernacular languages of India 
together as the media for the diffusion of European knowledge,” 
in part because of the “grave errors of science and philosophy” in 
the East.*! Two years later, the Patna division commissioner reiter- 
ated this point when deliberating on the role of Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit literature in vernacular schools. He allowed that native 
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attachments to classical literature would need to be accommodated 
but drew the line in regard to science: “I would distinctly emanate 
the fact that the system of science which they contain are proved by 
modern experiments to be false and that therefore we cannot suffer 
their system to be taught as vehicles of error.”°? Hence, government 
schools placed heavy emphasis on teaching Francis Bacon, whose 
work had been translated even into Sanskrit.*? 

Clearly some Indians advocated for the immediate implemen- 
tation of the report’s vernacular policy, even as others demurred. 
Ramapersad Roy, the imminent jurist and son of the reformer 
Rammohun Roy, opposed using vernaculars to teach advanced 
European literature and science. He promoted teaching students 
geography, history, arithmetic, and law proceedings, “as would 
enable them to be useful members of Society.” He countered a sug- 
gestion by Ramchunder Mitter to employ “mere” pandits, arguing 
that “we want men who are imbued with European principles and 
knowledge,” which would have improved both their intelligence and 
morality.*+ Before a year had passed since the report’s presentation, 
residents of Saran district—just north of Shahabad—presented a peti- 
tion to Bengal’s lieutenant-governor demanding action on the matter 
because “unless the general people are educated in Vernaculars the 
country will not prosper and the local people will not be civilised to 
the proper extent.”°* These petitioners understood how to speak in 
the language of the state, shaped by the ideals of government’s public 
duty and civilizational mission, and thus participated (even if unwit- 
tingly) in the propagation of those ideals. Later, the Behar Scientific 
Society operated (and the government supported) a school in Tirhut 
district that sought to explore whether students might learn their 
science lessons more quickly through their vernaculars. In 1870 the 
joint-magistrate there considered it a success.*° 

Despite the travails of the 1857-1858 rebellion that had so shaken 
Shahabad, succeeding decades found increasing Indian support for 
founding and attending schools established or supported by the gov- 
ernment. Although this period witnessed a tepidly growing interest 
in Western-originated sciences among, first, Bihari elites and, later, 
Bihari students, it also saw more strident and united demands regard- 
ing the overall educational program by a population gradually being 
galvanized, in part, by a nationalist self-image. By 1863 local sup- 
port from the maharaja of Darbhanga, the maharaja of Bettiah, Syed 
Wilayat Ali Khan, and Syed Lutf Ali Khan helped establish Patna 
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College, Bihar’s first. A quarter century later, a second and third col- 
lege were founded, the latter by a Shahabad district zamindar.*’ By 
1879 private donations to schools outpaced government spending.*® 
Meanwhile, in Bengal and N-WP, the efforts of Mahendra Lal Sircar 
and Sayyid Ahmad Khan led to the foundation of indigenous sci- 
entific societies and (in the latter’s case) the establishment of a col- 
lege that taught Western-originated science, among other subjects. 
His assessment of this episteme’s hegemony was frank, concluding, 
“Europe has made such remarkable progress in science that it would 
be suicidal not to make an effort to acquire it.”°? In Muzzaffarpur, a 
similar concern motivated Imdad Ali to establish the British Indian 
Association in 1868, which later changed its name to the Bihar 
Scientific Society.°° Among other activities, this society helped pre- 
pare vernacular textbooks on science for the province’s schools.°! 
Beyond the few elites who founded institutions like these, many 
more funded them. Nevertheless, lackluster student interest in the 
sciences through at least the beginning of the nineteenth century 
demonstrated that elite commitment to science could not be mis- 
taken for a popular scientism. 

This was not for want of government effort. S. W. Fallon, the 
inspector for schools in Chainpur’s division, reported in 1870 that 
the greatest measure of Bihar’s educational success was the advanced 
instruction in science made possible by the vernacular primary 
and secondary textbooks his department produced. Of the eight 
Hindustani books prepared that year, all taught either science or 
mathematics. Fallon noted the previous lack of vernacular books 
on physical and social science. However, in light of the new texts 
recently issued, he anticipated that 


the middle vernacular schools, in some of the larger towns and 
villages of districts, will henceforth have teachers capable of inter- 
preting some of the ordinary phenomena of nature, and of leading 
their pupils, and possibly some of the older inhabitants likewise, 
to observe and experiment for themselves. 


Hence, Fallon reemphasized the primacy of individual observation 
and inductive reasoning that British administrators had idealized 
since at least 1813. In his effort to explain the want of individual 
initiative among students to pursue their own nature observa- 
tions, Fallon in part blamed the purely pragmatic attitude toward 
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knowledge in Shahabad. From his perspective, residents demanded 
elementary arithmetic, law, surveying, and English because this was 
the language of business and the courts. They had no use for his- 
tory and geography and asked, “Will this information help me to a 
livelihood?”® This contest between Indian demands for “practical” 
studies and British insistence on science education in the primary 
and secondary levels repeated itself on the college and university 
levels. By 1872, because Biharis who were polled on their educational 
preference expressed a clear preference for arts education over agri- 
culture and physical sciences, Patna College suspended plans for a 
separate course in science. The impression that arts degrees led more 
certainly to preferred employment in law and government seemed 
to inform students’ choices. Undaunted, many government colleges 
expanded their science offerings, and the provincial government 
redirected college arts funds to add physical science.® 

By 1870 Chainpur residents remained little involved in govern- 
ment schools. Although the village likely had a Persian-language 
maktab or Hindi school, given that most of the region’s villages 
did, only 16 area students had enrolled in the vernacular middle 
school there (one of only 16 vernacular middle schools in the prov- 
ince). Students who wanted an English-medium middle education 
had to travel daily to Bhabua, ten kilometers distant, where a pri- 
vate school enrolled nearly 50 students. The government supported 
about a quarter of its budget. The closest English higher school was 
in faraway Arrah.* Bhabua also maintained a government lower ver- 
nacular school in which 24 students studied. Overall, only a quarter 
of 1 percent of the district’s population was engaged in some form 
of education beyond the Persian and Hindi schools. Nevertheless, 
the inspector of schools determined that, overall, Shahabad’s lower 
schools were the most advanced in the division.® 

The final major landmark in government educational policy was 
the Indian Education Commission of 1882-1883 (also known as 
the Hunter Commission), which reviewed all educational endeav- 
ors in British territory. Led by the career Indian Civil Service officer 
W. W. Hunter, the 21 members of the commission (with seven 
Indians, including Sayyid Ahmad Khan) completed the most in- 
depth survey of education under the Raj.°° Although commission 
members diverged as to when it should occur, all agreed that govern- 
ment-run high schools and colleges should be transferred eventually 
to Indians.°’ The report’s few comments on science demonstrated 
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that the commission saw no need to challenge the established pol- 
icy that promoted it. For instance, in terms of college education, it 
concluded that “the advancement of learning in India is in a large 
measure through science, and altogether according to the scientific 
method.”°8 

Government efforts to promote education and inducements to 
study for public employment clearly had their effect by the nine- 
teenth century’s final decades. Bihar witnessed an increase in the 
numbers of all primary and secondary education levels as well as in 
overall student enrollment by 1881. The government attributed this 
to the “chief guru system” of supervision created by Baboo Bhudeb 
Mookerjea, a decorated education commission member.®? Both 
government and private funding increased to accommodate this 
growth.”° Overall for the province in 1891, the increase in private 
contributions to secondary education outstripped that in govern- 
ment contributions by a factor of 18, prompting the government to 
gradually withdraw from district school involvement.’! Shahabad’s 
residents participated in education planning through committees 
established under the Local Self Government Act of 1885. In 1912 
most primary and secondary schools in the province were privately 
managed.” 

In the first years of the new century, the Vernacular Education 
Scheme considerably expanded the place of science. Authors prepared 
special science primers to be used in each grade from primary to 
middle levels.”* Alexander Pedler, a chemistry professor at Presidency 
College (Calcutta), crafted an ambitious kindergarten syllabus imple- 
mented by the state in 1903. His pedagogy emphasized observation 
and practical lessons before reading and writing.”* A 1912 plan for 
primary education in the western part of the province repeated this 
propensity to promote empirical studies. It focused on teaching the 
vernacular language and “observation lessons on natural phenom- 
ena and plant life; the map of the village and its neighbourhood 
and geography, mainly directed to the chief physical features of the 
actual surroundings.””® Significantly, this plan also reintroduced the 
indigenous multiplication system.”° Meanwhile, Hindi-speaking sci- 
ence teachers educated the population beyond the classroom. In the 
late nineteenth century, they contributed most of the regular col- 
umns in Hindi journals, describing the history and advancements 
in science to an audience who viewed scientific knowledge as an 
emblem of their sophistication.”” 
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Even though Indian universities gained few enrollments in 
undergraduate studies of pure and applied sciences up until then,’8 
the beginning of the new century brought no end to Calcutta 
University initiatives to increase science education. It added more 
science classes to its arts courses and made chemistry mandatory; 
built expensive new laboratories for chemistry, physiology, geology, 
and bacteriology; and provided significant funding for the scientific 
research of two Indian scientists, J. C. Bose and P. C. Ray.’”? Patna 
University, organized following Bihar’s detachment from Bengal 
province in 1912, belatedly followed this trend when it added gen- 
eral science and elementary physiology to its matriculation exam 
subjects in 1938.°° 

Given the independence movement, economic downturn, increas- 
ing communal violence, and another world war, the last two dec- 
ades of British rule ended on a predictably uncertain note. Education 
efforts lost momentum as student attendance and school numbers 
stalled and then fluctuated, even among Sanskrit and Arabic pri- 
mary and secondary schools: tols, maktabs, patshalas, and madrassas. 
Certainly catastrophes such as the 1918-1919 influenza epidemic, 
which killed a quarter million people in the province, and the glo- 
bal depression of the 1930s retarded educational success, but some 
government officials held the nationalist movement responsible 
too. Not only did they blame it for declining attendance but also 
for misdirecting Biharis from what they considered the proper path 
to educational progress. Since the turn of the century, increasingly 
assertive residents of the region had been agitating for industrial and 
vocational education that challenged the government’s emphasis on 
arts and science.®! In 1923 the government responded petulantly to 
the provincial education committee’s proposal to expand vocational 
education. 


Cane-work and the use of the spinning wheels may be admira- 
ble accomplishments for leisure hours, but cannot be considered 
a serious form of education—and if the matter was only to be 
looked at from an educational point of view it would probably be 
best to provide instruction in elementary science, since science 
now enters into every branch of industry.®” 


This dissent overruled, by 1931 middle schools were experimenting 
with vocational training.** 
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It is impossible to know comprehensibly how this century-long 
effort to promote new models of education unfolded in Chainpur at 
the time. Extant records do not preserve much about the presence 
of schools there or their curricula. However, changes eventually did 
come. Some children in the village almost certainly had at least one 
school to attend by 1873 when Munshi Suraj Mal, the deputy inspec- 
tor of schools for Patna and Shahabad, reported that even villages 
with as few as 1,000 residents had a school.§4 The government estab- 
lished a secondary school in Bhabua in 1920.85 Older Chainpur-area 
residents remember the 15-kilometer walk there for classes, imply- 
ing that the village already had at least one primary school by the 
1930s. Although a lack of literates frustrated the effort elsewhere in 
Bihar, attempts to establish local managing committees for primary 
schools in Shahabad resulted in 408 such committees by 1922.8° Two 
years later, the district had 23 elementary schools for boys, 13 middle 
English schools, 14 middle vernacular schools, and 9 high schools.°” 
Despite the inconstant level of interest in formal education during 
the last few decades of British rule, in 1939 it was reported that in 
Shahabad district, members of the public vied with one another to 
establish schools.®° 

Indeed, the building that today serves as a middle school for the 
children of Chainpur and its surrounding villages still bears a plaque 
from 1937 that declares it Chainpur M[iddle] E[nglish] School. It lists 
four Indian administrative officers and a contractor. This school, like 
the high school built opposite a decade or so later, originated partly 
through the efforts of an area zamindar, Ram Karan Singh. It offered 
a far different curriculum from what Francis Buchanan recorded in 
the district more than a century earlier and from what likely stood 
there when William Adam conducted his survey in the adjoining 
district of South Behar. Although the British initiated the changes 
that culminated in the educational program for which these build- 
ings were built, the inspiration for, construction of, and instruction 
in these schools relied overwhelmingly on Indians. 

Ultimately, the history of state-led educational endeavors in British 
India might appear to be much ado about nothing. In Shahabad’s 
last decade under British rule, only 4 percent of its population was 
in schools (7.8 percent of males and 0.6 percent of females).®? The 
likelihood of Western-originated sciences having had much influ- 
ence on Chainpur residents at that time was slim. These anemic 
results reflected both the vastness of the challenge to provide mass 
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education to such a large population and the tepidity of the govern- 
ment’s commitment of financial resources to the fulfillment of this 
perceived duty.°° However, the contrast between these percentages 
and the quarter of 1 percent of the population being educated in 1870 
reflects the trajectory of influence. Almost certainly one had to have 
been an elite, such as Ram Karan Singh, to have availed oneself of 
much schooling in Chainpur during the Raj, but these were the very 
people who molded the institutions—educational and otherwise— 
that have played such a role in shaping society since independence 
on the national, state, district, and local levels. 


Today 


Scientism infuses the lives of contemporary Chainpur residents far 
more pervasively than their ancestors. It no longer lurks on the hori- 
zon of their lives through distant institutions like Patna University 
and the Patna Museum, but it finds daily expression in and around 
the village. Although elites continue to have the most exposure to its 
ideology, less privileged villagers are not isolated. 

Most obviously, the schoolchildren who learn in Chainpur’s class- 
rooms today imbibe the scientistic themes of science, rationalism, 
and disciplinarity that evolved during the history of state-executed 
education in British Bihar. In 2008 the state government initiated an 
ambitious scheme to address the impoverished school system that 
has dissuaded students with few classrooms and fewer teachers. As 
Chainpur’s public schools invite more students with the promise 
of universal education, its half-dozen private schools provide more 
consistent teaching. Almost all schools follow state-set curricula that 
begin studies of vijnan (or science) as early as grade three. Children 
read books like Vijnan ki Khoj (Investigations in Science) and Ao 
Vijnan Sikhen—a title that cheerfully encourages, “Come On, Let’s 
Study Science.” With the extension of a quickening news and enter- 
tainment network to Chainpur post-Raj, classrooms (and homes and 
tea stalls) become sites of conversations that reaffirm, deepen, and 
question science’s presumed authority. When the news sensation of 
a stone Ganesh murti (statue) that drank milk swept India in 1995, 
Chainpur residents read in their newspapers about efforts by the 
Ministry of Science and Technology to determine a physical explana- 
tion. One eighth-grade history teacher asked his class, “Is it possible 
for a Ganesh murti to drink milk?” “No!” cried many of the students. 
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Approvingly, he then mentioned Max Miiller and his sober-minded 
study of India’s past. Although many Chainpur residents believed 
in the miracle despite the scientific doubts raised, the fact that a 
government ministry weighed in on the controversy demonstrates 
the faith many Indians hold in both their scientists and their deities. 
Meanwhile, Chainpur residents not uncommonly refer to Miller and 
how he helped clarify India’s history through philology and the his- 
tory of religion, as they read in their school days when they learned 
that understanding science was incumbent on every citizen. 

Chainpur residents live in an independent India whose government 
continues to fund the same scientific departments established under 
British rule. Their state government maintains the Patna Museum, 
where, if they can afford the trip, they can view their region in the 
works of the Daniells. Some have traveled to the Indian Museum, 
where they can view an inscription removed from the neighbor- 
ing Mundeswari temple. Since 1997, Mundeswari has had its own 
museum. In its two display rooms, artifacts demonstrate the artistic 
splendor and religious importance long ascribed to the temple. In 
one room, photographs of artifacts in other museums invite the visi- 
tor to envision a network of archeological institutions dedicated to 
the scientific preservation, interpretation, and presentation of “their” 
past. Most recently, the Archaeological Survey of India, which main- 
tains the Mundeswari temple, has returned for a multiyear renova- 
tion of Bakhtiyar’s mausoleum. Some Chainpur residents—educated 
to respect the authority of archaeology and the ASI, of science and 
scientists—wait in anticipation for a new sign to be erected to help 
resolve the current debate as to who is buried in Bakhtiyar’s tomb: 
Is it Bakhtiyar Khan or Bakhtiyar Khilji? Although some will rely on 
the ASI’s sign to lend scientific weight to their replies, few will rec- 
ognize how this repeats their ancestors’—indeed, their nation’s— 
appropriation of scientism, through which the ASI’s intervention 
destabilized (without destroying) those ancestors’ answers about 
their past and their authority over their own worldviews. 
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Old Books in New Bindings: 
Ethics and Education in 
Colonial India 

Avril A. Powell 


Once the British decided to intervene in Indian educational prac- 
tices, questions concerning the appropriate relationship between 
pedagogy and ethics or morality would eventually be raised. This 
was not immediate, however, because the first interventions took 
place in the late eighteenth century through the establishment of a 
handful of colleges, to which the government allocated funds to sup- 
port the teaching of Sanskrit and Arabic and their associated knowl- 
edge systems. It was only when the government’s attention turned 
to the question of elementary schooling in its various provinces, at 
a time in the second quarter of the nineteenth century when the 
wider colonial agenda was being increasingly articulated in terms of 
“moral improvement,” that the connections between pedagogy and 
ethics would become more explicit.! Discussion will focus here on 
Uttar Pradesh in the mid-nineteenth century (historically the North- 
Western Provinces of the East India Company’s Bengal Presidency, 
referred to here as the NWP). There is some reference also to the adja- 
cent province of Punjab, as its educational agenda was influenced in 
important ways by precedents in the NWP. 

The “old books” to be considered in this chapter are works of moral 
or ethical teaching, familiar in India for centuries and still widely 
read in indigenous schools and many households during the nine- 
teenth century. Such works were to be recycled, adapted, and vari- 
ously adopted or rejected by a colonial government newly anxious 
to provide some ethical teaching for its own schools and colleges but 
debarred by its pledge to neutrality in religious matters from intro- 
ducing biblical instruction into its educational institutions. Debates 
among both British officials and Indian publicists and employees in 
the education service—over whether to continue patronage to such 
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Sanskrit and Persian texts, to commission completely new works, or 
to translate European ethical works—focused on two main tradi- 
tions of imparting instruction of an ethical or moral nature in India: 
fables and akhlags (works on ethics). 

From long practice in Hindu circles was derived the teaching of 
morality through animal fables, the most popular collection if judged 
by its unchallenged place in nineteenth-century classrooms being 
the Sanskrit Hitopadesa, variously translated in English as “Good 
Counsels” or “Friendly Advice.” This text’s genealogy was highly 
complex, derived as it substantially was from the earlier Panchatantra, 
originally composed for the purpose of princely education.” Recently 
described as “a collection of animal and human fables in prose, 
illustrated with numerous maxims and sayings, in worldly wisdom 
and the conduct of political affairs,” the Hitopadesa has remained 
“a popular ‘reader’ for students of Sanskrit in India from ancient to 
recent times.”* That these fables had long ago been adopted in other 
languages and contexts outside India to then reemerge in Indian 
courtly circles in Persian in the sixteenth century is important to the 
influence they were able to exert in languages other than Sanskrit 
even into the high colonial period.* The Persian version of such ani- 
mal fables relevant here was Husain Vaiz al-Kashifi’s Anwar-i Suhaili, 
translated as “Light of Canopus.” It had first achieved prominence in 
India through translation from Arabic into Persian at the sixteenth- 
century Mughal court, then became widely read in north-west India 
and beyond.° 

The second tradition was the practice of teaching, much more phil- 
osophically and from a number of Persian texts known generically 
as akhlaqs, what was called ilm al-akhlaq, the knowledge of ethics.° 
The akhlaqi tradition is usually traced back to the eleventh-century 
work in Arabic of Ibn Maskawaihi, his Tahzib al-akhlaq being consid- 
ered the model for many later ethical works. Maskawaihi’s concern 
was entirely ethical, a reworking in the context of Islamic law of the 
Greek tradition of ethical principles derived mainly from Aristotle.’ 
However, significant for encounters with the akhlaqi tradition that 
would occur in the colonial period was the adding to Maskawaihi’s 
ethical corpus of two other bodies of teaching deemed necessary 
for ruling elites—first on the management of households, includ- 
ing rules for adab (disciplined behavior), and secondly on politics, or 
more precisely, on the wisdom deemed necessary for successful and 
just government. Such teaching on government would find meeting 
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points, although much more philosophical in format and content, 
with the Hitopadesa’s offering of advice in fable form for the guid- 
ance of princes in matters of war, peace, and appropriate relations 
with various categories of their subjects.® 

The two Persian akhlaqs still most highly respected in Muslim 
Indian madrassas, maktabs, and households in nineteenth-cen- 
tury north-west India were Nasir al-din Tusi’s thirteenth-century 
Akhlaq-i Nasiri and Muhammad ibn Asad Jalal al-Din’s fifteenth- 
century Akhlaq-i Jalali.? A third fifteenth-century Persian work, the 
Akhlaq-i Muhsini (by the same Husain Vaiz al-Kashifi responsible for 
the Anwar-i Suhaili fables), though far from sharing the philosophi- 
cal sophistication of the Nasirean and Jalalean akhlaqs, would fre- 
quently be listed with them on madrassa and other college syllabuses 
to constitute a trio of ethical texts—which British governors and 
educationists would encounter, along with the animal fables, when 
consideration turned to identifying suitable texts for teaching ethics 
or morals in their own government colleges and schools.'° 

Attention will concentrate in this chapter on these two distinct, 
but at certain points overlapping, categories of ethical/moral teach- 
ing in order to examine their harnessing to the colonial educational 
project in various modified forms. However, many other books in 
Sanskrit, and particularly Persian, would also come under colonial 
scrutiny for adaptation and adoption into government schools and 
colleges. Some would be forthrightly criticized by many British offi- 
cials for their harmful effects on their young readers’ minds, occa- 
sionally provoking “obscenity” charges. Three such—the Tutinama 
(Tales of a Parrot), the Bahar-i danish (Springtime of Knowledge), and 
Yusuf wa Zulaikha (Joseph and Zulaikha), all taught in many indig- 
enous institutions in British India—were frequently taken as indica- 
tive of what was adjudged morally harmful in much Persian classical 
literature more generally. The Tutinama conveyed a “knowing” kind 
of wisdom geared to ensuring survival at court, with much sexual 
innuendo surrounding the efforts of a parrot to help his royal mis- 
tress avoid the king’s anger at her infidelities by telling stories to 
her, “One Thousand and One Nights” fashion, about the failings of 
others. The ambience is Middle Eastern, but the occasional Brahmin 
among the numerous dervishes, kings, and merchants gives the tales 
an Indian anchorage also.'! Joseph and Zulaikha (a Sufi “love-tale” 
about Joseph and Potiphar’s wife), written by the poet Jami in the 
fifteenth century, would draw particular criticism in British India 
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as erotic but also sacrilegious, derived as it was from both the Old 
Testament and the Quran.'? In contrast, two other Persian works, 
Saadi’s Gulistan and Bostan, seem to have survived criticism in a cate- 
gory of their own, remaining classroom favorites from Mughal times 
and throughout the British period and only rarely attracted the criti- 
cism on moral grounds often directed at both the Zulaikha and the 
Tutinama. These miscellaneous texts will be used as a foil for the 
fables and akhlaqs on which the discussion mainly focuses. 


How the Indian Classical Canon Entered the 
Colonial Imagination 


The starting point for this particular investigation is a college in 
Britain, not India: the East India Company’s Haileybury College, 
where its young civilians were initiated into the classical and ver- 
nacular Indian languages. Haileybury’s establishment in 1804, 
almost simultaneously with the annexation of the former Mughal 
heartlands in India’s north-west (in 1803), provides an appropriate 
backdrop against which the interventions in education many such 
recruits to the civil service would later make in the North-Western 
Provinces can be assessed.!8 

Many of the textbooks compiled for the introductory teaching at 
Haileybury of Sanskrit, Persian, and the vernaculars were transla- 
tions and selections from the two classical traditions explained in 
the first section. They were, of course, selected primarily for their 
qualities as basic readers, but there is no doubt that their editors, 
former company servants in India, justified their choices partly for 
an ethical “added value” that might be adjudged neutral and univer- 
sal rather than Christian and British. 

Justifications given for the Hitopadesa fables provide instructive 
examples. First introduced by the prominent Sanskrit scholar and 
college examiner Charles Wilkins, the Hitopadesa then held its place 
as the introductory Sanskrit text until the college’s closure in the 
mid-1850s. Francis Johnson (a professor of Sanskrit) put the cultural 
and moral justifications very explicitly in the preface to his own 
edition of the Sanskrit text, describing the Hitopadesa as consist- 
ing of “salutary counsels” told within “a series of connected fables, 
interspersed with moral, prudential, and political maxims.” Despite 
admitting that some of the “lessons,” being “irreverent and some- 
times ribald,” would require expurgation, Johnson considered it a 
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suitable class book because of its long popularity in India and the 
“universality” demonstrated by its very early translation into Persian 
and subsequently into Arabic, Hebrew, and Greek—and then into 
“all the languages of Modern Europe, until it became familiar, even 
to youth, under the designation of Pilpay’s Fables.”'* For Johnson and 
his colleagues, these “moral verses,” already internalized over cen- 
turies in both “West” and “East,” were considered as educative for 
his Haileybury students in both Sanskrit and English as they already 
were in India “in all the spoken dialects.” Explaining the process of 
transmission and adoption in the preface to his student edition, he 
concluded, 


the pictures of domestic manners and human nature which it 
presents, however tinctured by national peculiarities, must have 
been recognised as universally true, as well as diverting; or they 
would not have been naturalized in the West as well as in the East. 
In the maxims also which the tales serve to illustrate, there must 
have been much that secured the acquiescence of all mankind, 
or the remarks would have been left to enlighten the moralists of 
India alone.'® 


The Anwar-i Suhaili (the Persian collection of fables derived from 
the Hitopadesa), having taken a complex journey to the Middle East 
and back to India, was valued at Haileybury for the same reasons 
as its Sanskrit relative—that is, for what its advocates understood as 
a universality that was grounded in a particularly “Indian” prove- 
nance, history, and message. Charles Stewart, a professor of Persian 
at Haileybury, dedicated in 1821 his own translation of the Anwar 
to the use of the company’s “junior civil and military servants,” 
reminding them they would find that each chapter “inculcates some 
moral lesson or system of politics.”!° 

Such views are perhaps unsurprising given these British editors’ 
experience of India in the wake of the William Jones era of admira- 
tion for much of the classical heritage. What is more surprising is 
that the Tutinama (Tales of a Parrot), already mentioned as the tar- 
get of much subsequent criticism as “immoral,” was also edited as a 
textbook expressly “for the improvement of young Students.” This 
work—considered by many to be frivolously romantic, if not actu- 
ally indecent—did not go unchallenged, however. Jonathan Scott, 
Haileybury’s first professor of Indian literatures and certainly no 
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prude himself, had proposed instead a stern diet of Mughal histori- 
cal chronicles. The Tutinama and “the love tales of Jami” (meaning 
the Bahar-i Danish), constituted exactly what he considered should 
never be allowed into the company’s classrooms.!” Scott’s advice was 
ignored, however, and the Tutinama remained on the syllabus until 
the college was closed in the mid-1850s, even though by then it was 
attracting much criticism in India from educationists, both British 
and Indian. 

These Sanskrit and Persian works, and others such as Saadi’s 
Gulistan and Bostan, ranging from simple moral maxims to courtly 
scheming and romantic and religious allegory, were also taught 
at Haileybury in translations into Bengali, Hindustani, and other 
Indian vernaculars. Each regional language also had its own par- 
ticular texts, often of more local provenance. The akhlaqs on the 
other hand—except for the Akhlaq-i Muhsini, which as we have seen 
was more fable-like than philosophical—scarcely featured in the 
Haileybury classrooms. Considered beyond the linguistic and intel- 
lectual capacity of such young pupils, they were read during private 
tuition only by the keener students. Selections from the Muhsini’s 
morals and stories—which highlighted the good works of sultans 
and dervishes to exemplify such universally admired virtues as devo- 
tion, sincerity, patience, and justice—were considered, in contrast, 
good classroom fare.'® 


Perception and Practice in India 


Most British civil servants were thus familiar with a range of Sanskrit 
and Persian classics before reaching India. The question of what they, 
rather than their teachers, made of them is taken up for the north- 
west at a point in the mid-1840s, when the alleged imposition of 
what is now called “textbook culture” on India coincided with the 
first government surveys of the indigenous educational sector in 
this particular region. Recent studies, notably by Scrase and Kumar, 
emphasize that from the 1840s “a uniform code of Rules was pre- 
pared for the government institutions which provided a list of books 
which were to be studied as well as defined the specific subjects and 
class books necessary for scholarship examination.” By 1845, accord- 
ing to Kumar, choice was narrowed even further by “fixing” not just 
the particular textbook but also the exact portion of each that was 
to be studied.!° This chapter will suggest, by considering the views 
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on moral instruction of some Indian publicists as well as some non- 
Haileybury-trained continental European educationists, that what 
was happening in the north-west was more complex than the simple 
harnessing of new texts as tools of colonial intellectual dominance 
in the classroom. 

Studies of a British-imposed “textbook culture” usually associate 
it with the growth by mid-century of increasingly critical views of 
the books customarily used in India’s indigenous schools, some of 
which were also adopted in government Anglo-vernacular schools. 
Persian schoolbooks were the prime target. One critic, an Agra head- 
master, found that the Gulistan and Bostan “contain principles inju- 
rious to the welfare of society,” whereas the Yusuf and Zulaikha and 
the Bahar-i Danish “abound with indecent allusions.” Teaching in 
Agra’s Persian schools, far from improving morals, he objected, tends 
to the opposite.2° Another critic used Yusuf and Zulaikha to exem- 
plify the “immoral tendency” of many Persian books, noting that 
Indian teachers objected to substituting “some good historical work” 
because books such as Yusuf were “standard classical works.”*! When 
Matthews Kempson, a Cambridge not a Haileybury graduate, joined 
the NWP’s education service in the 1860s, he criticized harshly the 
Arabic and Persian textbooks. Indian booksellers and publishers 
came under particular fire from him for making such “bazaar trash” 
available. Surveys, education reports, and memoirs abound with 
such critical comments. 

Some British officers, in contrast, not only evaluated the classical 
texts positively but also suggested ways some of the traditional works 
might be utilized either alone or in combination with some trans- 
lations from European philosophical and ethical works to achieve 
the government’s now much-trumpeted goal of an improved level 
of secular morality. An English translation of the Akhlaq-i Jalali by 
W. F. Thompson (an otherwise unremarkable Haileybury-trained 
member of the NWP Civil Service) had struck just such a note in 
1839. Valuing Jalali’s Akhlaq as “the most esteemed ethical work of 
Middle Asia,” he questioned increased British dismissal of the value 
of Indian learning following the recent decision to limit government 
resources to English-medium education alone.?”? Thompson stressed 
in particular some commonalities between “Western and Eastern” 
learning that reflected Greek philosophical origins. “Muhammadan 
philosophy,” he affirmed, “is neither more nor less than Grecian phi- 
losophy in an Eastern garb; a twin offspring of that common parent 
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from which the sciences of Europe are proud to acknowledge their 
derivation.” Acknowledging Europe’s recent intellectual and scien- 
tific advances compared to the “comparatively stationary” situation 
of what he vaguely called “the East,” Thompson envisaged the teach- 
ing of Greek science as the “moral means” to now restore the umbili- 
cal relationship.”* If Thompson exaggerated the common Greek 
ancestry of Islamic and European ethics at the expense of the Islamic 
content of this akhlaq, more significant here is his conviction that 
such works had an educative role to play in Indian classrooms as 
well as in reeducating British civil servants in India and the reading 
public at home. 

Unlike Thompson, whose views made little impact in practice, 
others who shared his positive views of the classical syllabus did 
make considerable impact on pedagogical practice in the north-west. 
Lancelot Wilkinson (the government’s political agent in Bhopal, 
to whom attention has been paid recently for his part in efforts to 
build Copernican science on Sanskrit astronomical tradition”*) saw a 
place also for the Persian canon of knowledge, including the akhlaqs, 
advising against closure of the Persian classes in government colleges 
because “the Persian moralists, Poets and Historians,” if carefully 
selected, have a positive value “in forming and polishing the native 
mind.” He probably had in mind the experiences of some Persian- 
educated Kayasths of his close acquaintance. 

Thompson and Wilkinson were English, but those drawn to India’s 
education service from continental European backgrounds were often 
the most forthright in defending what they saw as the strengths of 
the classical tradition. Gottlieb Leitner, a Hungarian-born princi- 
pal of the Government College in Lahore, had studied Islamic sci- 
ences, Arabic, and many other languages in an Istanbul madrassa. 
Throughout his 15 or so years in the Punjab, he very publicly criti- 
cized British education policy, finding much to praise in the teach- 
ing of the Sanskrit and Persian classics in the province’s indigenous 
elementary schools. An introductory Persian text, the Pandnama, he 
argued, influenced its readers’ morality deeply for good, its maxims 
proving “the guiding stars of thousands of ex-pupils of these schools 
during their after-life.”?° Saadi’s Gulistan, to which pupils then pro- 
ceeded, provided them “lessons on life and manners,” and the fables 
of the Anwar-i Suhaili were “replete with instructions of morality and 
prudence” to an even greater extent than the “admirable lessons” 
of the Sanskrit Hitopadesa, “on which it is partly based.”?” Leitner’s 
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dissent is shown most strongly in his assessment of the Bahar-i 
Danish, damned by his own education department colleagues as “of 
a highly immoral tendency””® but whose core narrative contained 
“great merit and perfect innocence,” even though he had to admit 
that the much-maligned introduction (“Rabelaisian” in mode) was 
“not fit for the mental food of boys, which the body of the book, as 
certainly, is.””? Leitner’s solution was to produce an “expurgated edi- 
tion,” cutting out the “questionable” introduction. Because Leitner, 
employed in the Punjab, based his lists of Persian and Sanskrit texts 
on works also used in schools and madrassas in the North-Western 
Provinces (including the new Deoband madrassa), his admittedly 
minority and maverick views are very relevant too for this study of 
the NWP. 

A few education officers employed in Delhi and Benares shared 
Leitner’s enthusiasm for the classics, though they usually expressed 
their views more discreetly. Aloys Sprenger (an Austrian), who had 
studied Arabic in Vienna and then traveled widely in the Middle 
East, made a particular mark during his post as principal of the Delhi 
Anglo-Oriental College in the 1840s. Where Leitner would later go to 
the extreme of advocating an entirely “oriental” syllabus, Sprenger 
envisaged a synthesis of the “East and the West” to be achieved for 
moral instruction by Urdu translations of some Arabic works, such as 
the Sharah-i maqamat-i Hariri (the famous “assemblies” of al-Hariri), 
but also some Western works of moral philosophy.*° 

A number of British educationists from outside the charmed circle 
of Haileybury-trained officers held similar views. In Benares, James 
Ballantyne and later Ralph Griffith, although wishing to provide the 
pandits of the government Sanskrit college with Western scientific 
knowledge and modes of rational thinking, also valued much that 
the classical curriculum offered. Ballantyne’s interactions with the 
pandits and with Sanskrit knowledge have been closely examined in 
a number of recent studies.*! His successor, Griffith, who served both 
as principal of Benares Sanskrit College and as provincial Director of 
Public Instruction from the 1860s to the 1880s, has had much less 
attention. Griffith held unusual, if sometimes ambivalent, views on 
the Persian tradition as well as on Sanskrit, his preface to a new trans- 
lation of the controversial Yusuf and Zulaikha putting the horror this 
text usually aroused in an interesting new light. Muslim scholars, he 
explained, understand the story as a devotional allegory, shadowing 
forth “the human soul’s love of the highest beauty and goodness,” 
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not as the piece of flagrant moral indecency, casting disgrace on bib- 
lical figures, that most British readers very readily assumed.*? How 
Griffith really understood it himself is not clear, but he justified its 
long-standing place in the Persian curriculum of the private indig- 
enous schools as being to them what the Roman elegiac love poet 
Ovid “is or was in all grammar-schools in England. Every Persian 
scholar in the country has read it, and many know its finest passages 
by heart.” Certainly, ten years earlier he had been more ambivalent 
about “the generally beautiful, though sometimes objectionable, 
erotic poem of Yusuf-o Zulaikha, and the elaborate indecency of the 
Bahar-o-Danish,” suggesting a growth in understanding over time in 
aman who would choose to retire to a life of meditation and further 
writing on the Sanskrit classics in a remote part of south India.*? 


Indian Views from the New Debating Societies, and 
School Inspectorates 


Many Indian officials and educationists in government service in 
the north-west were also ambivalent on the teaching of morality. 
By the 1860s such men were gaining new opportunities to voice 
their views on numerous educational matters, including the ques- 
tion of moral instruction. Their channels were school inspectorates, 
local education committees, and the debating, literary, and scien- 
tific societies recently established in Benares, Aligarh, Allahabad, 
and many other district towns. Some such officials, often textbook 
authors themselves, were also commissioned to write or translate for 
the government or to participate as authors and reviewers on ver- 
nacular textbook committees. Complaints and suggestions occasion- 
ally made to teachers by parents, and newspaper correspondence, 
supplement opinions voiced in such arenas. In the early 1880s, this 
province’s sessions of the all-India “Hunter Commission” on educa- 
tion would open up a wider range of Indian views on how morality 
should be taught in schools. 

Frequently considered was where responsibility for the teaching 
of morality should lie and what books should be used for its trans- 
mission. Two examples from discussions at the Benares Institute 
and the Aligarh Scientific Society show that contestation often cen- 
tered in the early 1860s on the akhlaqi tradition. The paper “On the 
Moral Tendency of the Persian and Urdu Educational Works Now 
in Use,” read to the Benares Institute’s educational subcommittee, 
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urged that the “works on Akhlaq used in former times” were much 
superior to the works currently being introduced into schools from 
“a moral point of view.” Its author, one Munshi Kurshid Bahadur, 
advocated that “such works as Akhlaq-i-Jalali, Akhlaq-i-Nasiri, and 
the like, which expound moral rules systematically, are best calcu- 
lated to improve the moral character of readers.” He recommended 
that English and Urdu translations should be prepared for the use of 
“students of the present day.” However, the paper’s evaluator, one 
Babu Kidar Nath Paludhi, then adjudged (and the rest of the com- 
mittee appeared to agree) that Kurshid’s plan had not “exactly met” 
present needs.*4 That this was neither a religious nor a language con- 
troversy in nature—having taken place before the learned societies 
of the north-west became divided on such issues—is reinforced by a 
second example, which shows that, at this stage, Muslim publicists 
and scholars were just as likely to criticize the traditional Persian 
ethical canon as were Hindus. 

Around the same time, a maulawi (Muslim cleric) serving as a 
district magistrate wrote to the vernacular textbook committee 
of a newly established Scientific Society at Ghazipur, urging that 
al-Ghazali’s Arabic works and some Persian works “on morality” 
should be taken up for translation into Urdu. He specified particu- 
larly the Akhlaq-i Jalali, but because these works had been written 
for Muslims, he advised that only the portions applicable to “public 
morality” (now in danger of becoming “extinct in India”) should be 
extracted for translation.*> A revival of akhlaqi teaching proved no 
more welcome to this society, however, than to the Benares Institute. 
The Muslim publicist and educationist Sayyid Ahmad Khan, already 
dominant in this Scientific Society’s affairs, ignored the maulawi’s 
advice, preferring to sideline such akhlaqi literature to press forward 
his own plans for translating into Urdu works of European moral, 
political, and economic philosophy. He took up instead the views of 
Pandit Manphul, of the Punjab revenue service, who recommended 
the translation into Urdu of some “easy” English readers “on moral- 
ity and social advantages” for use in schools.°° 

The issue of whether the teaching of morality should be a matter 
for schools at all, or should find its proper place only in the home, 
was also frequently raised in such debates. Indian views on the mat- 
ter were sometimes filtered through pupils’ parents, the headmas- 
ter of the Bareilly College reporting frequent complaints that “the 
subject of morals...was not comprised in our course.” Such parents 
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apparently viewed colleges as appropriate arenas for reinforcing 
domestic influences. On transfer to a new college in Allahabad, this 
same headmaster then prepared to satisfy such parental wishes by 
introducing a new Urdu adaptation of several Persian akhlaqs, a 
compromise between “old” and “new.”°7 

These deliberations in the 1860s are sufficient to show that the 
question of appropriate moral instruction was now high on the agen- 
das of these new Indian debating, literary, and scientific societies. 
Although it is not possible to eavesdrop on simultaneous discussion 
within the madrassas, private Sanskrit colleges, and other institu- 
tions closed to government scrutiny, the curricula of such private 
institutions provide some useful clues about preferred teaching tools. 
The new Deoband madrassa, for instance, entirely self-sufficient, 
adopted for its Persian classes the trio of classical akhlaqs as well as 
the Anwar-i Suhaili and the Yusuf wa Zulaikha.** Many other indig- 
enous schools that did not solicit government aid also continued to 
teach the texts they had used for centuries. But meanwhile, an Agra 
pandit was embarking on an interesting experiment aimed at bridg- 
ing the gap between the government and indigenous sectors in the 
matter of moral instruction. 


A Neo-akhlaq: Kashi Nath’s Ethics for a New Age 


Pandit Kashi Nath’s opportunity came when the NWP government 
tried to “improve” vernacular education generally through a literary 
competition advertised in 1869 to elicit new books from the region’s 
aspiring authors.°? Apart from warnings to avoid both religion and 
politics, the field was otherwise wide open, although, significantly 
for this study’s concerns, competitors should avoid “anything obnox- 
ious to morality.” 

British officers considered Kashi Nath, a Brahmin of Kashmiri ori- 
gin, a “gentleman of considerable position and influence.” Settled 
in Agra, and like many service Hindus proficient in Persian, he was 
motivated to produce his own Urdu akhlaq because linguistic dif- 
ficulties meant such classical works as the Nasiri, Jalali, and Muhsini 
akhlaqs were lying unread by the younger generation. Kashi Nath 
felt that the government competition signified unprecedented sup- 
port for spreading knowledge in the vernacular languages, thus pro- 
viding him opportunities to rectify the situation himself through 
translation and adaptation.*? Modeling his own “Kashi’s akhlaq” on 
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the three Persian akhlaqs responsible for transmitting the central 
Asian and Mughal tradition of writing on ethics to nineteenth-cen- 
tury India, he stressed the need to modify them considerably for his 
own intended readership—principally children of sharif upbringing, 
both Hindu and Muslim and, significantly, girls as well as boys.*! He 
hoped too for an older readership, to which much of the explanatory 
material in his various prefaces seems to have been addressed. 

How far did Kashi Nath actually follow the time-honored akhlagqi 
models?*? In structure, this new work bore some unmistakable marks 
of its parents, although some important modifications were made. 
The Persian akhlaqs had followed a tripartite structure, dealing first 
with ethics, second household management, and third politics. The 
philosophical discussion on ethics certainly remained important in 
Kashi Nath’s work but was made secondary to what he considered 
more vital to his own particular agenda, that is, a long discussion on 
the education of the young that constituted the first part of his book. 
He reduced to a mere few paragraphs the disquisition for which the 
“Nasirean ethics” are most famed, namely, the elaboration of the 
basis of ethical “principles,” including the understanding of man’s 
difference from animals as consisting in the nafs natiqa (the rational 
human soul), the making possible man’s perfectibility through the 
conscious pursuit of ilm-i akhlaq (knowledge of morality) and hence 
the achievement of human happiness. Kashi Nath did engage with 
discussion of the “virtues” to be cultivated, also central to both the 
Nasirean and Jalalean akhlags, in more detail in his second part, 
adopting almost verbatim (in translation from Persian into Urdu) 
Nasir al-din Tusi’s reasons for making “justice” the key to the other 
virtues of courage, wisdom, and continence and explaining the 
omission of any deeper discussion as likely to be above the heads of 
his own intended readers. 

Kashi Nath chose to prioritize the practical rather than the philo- 
sophical aspects of the traditional akhlaqi diet. Two subchapters on 
education contained more than 20 directions for the guidance of 
parents in bringing up their children and some detailed instructions 
for young men concerning appropriate behavior in society, closely 
following here the Akhlaq-i Jalali. This was the adab dimension 
within wider akhlaqi values, reinforcing rules on upbringing and 
behavior that had long been taught in north-western Indian Muslim 
respectable society and also in Hindu service families such as Kashi 
Nath’s own. 
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If such an emphasis reflected his view of current pedagogical needs, 
Kashi Nath certainly stressed throughout that he was writing for a new 
age. This is most strikingly shown in the emphasis he placed on the 
upbringing of daughters. Where neither the Nasirean nor the Jalalean 
akhlaqs had given more than a few lines to daughters’ upbringing, 
and then only to confirm the need for seclusion and to forbid the 
learning of reading as well as writing, Kashi Nath (well aware of the 
provincial government’s new project to encourage female education) 
chose to reinforce it by engaging in a detailed discussion and rejec- 
tion of the reasons usually given for not educating girls, thus intro- 
ducing a subject totally alien to the age in which the Persian akhlaqs 
had been composed.* Yet his use of many anecdotes, some historical, 
to illustrate the “virtues” and related “dispositions” such as qualities 
of patience and forgiveness drew scarcely at all from female exam- 
ples. In principle, though seemingly committed to the government 
agendas for female education, he proved in practice unconcerned to 
explain ethical values in a gender-inclusive manner. 

If this “new” akhlaq seems very derivative in many ways, Kashi 
Nath managed to make his own voice heard at intervals by adding to 
the discussions drawn from the earlier akhlaqs some brief advice of his 
own, distinguished by such headings as “muallif ki rae” (the compiler’s 
opinion). In recommending forgiveness, for example, he reminded his 
readers that eagerness to forgive the transgressions of others should 
not override the law of the land on a particular crime. Such advice 
even took the form of a sycophantic note praising the government for 
exemplifying in its own administration the quality of justice.# 

How did the government of the day receive Kashi Nath’s efforts to 
contribute to ethical education with advice so carefully tailored to 
its own agendas? Matthews Kempson—the director of public instruc- 
tion (DPI), usually highly critical of Persian and Arabic literature— 
appeared pleased, having “often suggested to my Native acquaintance 
the compilation of a moral class-book based on the accredited ethical 
treatises in the Persian language.”*5 Kashi Nath’s book, in his view, 
at last satisfied this need. He found it acceptable to both Hindus 
and Muslims and appreciated Kashi Nath’s effort to make it a tract 
for the times with the introduction of “reflections on his own part, 
intended to enhance the value of the work in relation to the present 
state of Native society”’—the section on female education, in par- 
ticular, being “the author’s own entirely.”4° The provincial governor 
William Muir, who had initiated the textbook competition, agreed 
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that Kashi Nath’s akhlaq would make “a valuable addition to our 
vernacular literature,” its ethical lessons being, on the whole, “calcu- 
lated to exercise a beneficial influence on the young.”4” 

Both these British officials noted some shortcomings, however. 
DPI Kempson judged the work superficial compared to its parent 
akhlaqs, lacking any “real science” and concentrating on the more 
obvious rather than “the most difficult points.”4° By this, he presum- 
ably meant the failure to elaborate more fully on Nasir al-din Tusi’s 
renowned disquisition on the human soul, which Kashi Nath had 
felt to be too difficult for his young readers. Governor William Muir 
was more openly critical, finding it “a mere compilation from the 
popular Persian works on ethics” and its language over-Persianized. 
Yet both agreed that the author should be publicly rewarded with 
the Mughal form of recognition, the award of a khillat (or ceremonial 
robe) received from the governor’s hands in his darbar at Agra, a 
former Mughal capital. Such ostentatious symbolism mimicked the 
treatment of loyal servants of former imperial states, many of the 
classical akhlaqs having been commissioned originally as advice for 
a ruler of their own times. 

Whatever its shortcomings, this akhlaq was finally deemed suit- 
able, as Kashi Nath had intended, for use in the vernacular and 
teacher training schools of the province. One thousand copies were 
authorized “for the use of Government.” Some colleges also chose to 
adopt it for their Oriental departments, among them the new Muir 
Central College. Encouraged by the government’s approval, Kashi 
Nath took steps of his own to ensure a wider usage in the indigenous 
educational sector by enlisting his friends and associates to boost 
the sale of a separate edition. The result was an edition of 2,000 cop- 
ies published at the Matba Muhammadi in Agra, a press that had 
earlier run foul of the government for the publication of an alleg- 
edly “obscene” work. In addition to Kashi’s publisher, several Muslim 
scholars provided eulogistic reviews to preface and follow the main 
text, one such reviewer praying that “this book may always remain a 
popular publication.” 


Akhlaqs and Fables, Old and New, in the 
Later Nineteenth Century 


In fact, the Akhlaq-i Kashi failed to capture the growing market for 
such literature. This reflected not only the shortcomings noted by the 
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government but the strength of competition in the field of ethical 
literature in the 1870s and afterward. A sudden upsurge in the pro- 
duction of vernacular textbooks for schools was noted soon after the 
government’s literary competitions commenced—especially in the 
fields of religion, morals, and education—“called forth,” Kempson 
commented cynically, “by the hope of reward.”°° The market for 
akhlaqs proved particularly rich. Persian and especially Urdu cata- 
logs of printed works in the 1870s list many “akhlaqi” titles claiming 
a relationship, like Kashi Nath’s, to the same trio of Persian models. 
Examples are Bhola Nath’s Gulshan-i akhlaq, an Urdu abridgement 
of the Nasirean and Jalalean akhlaqs “on morality,” published from 
Meerut in 1870; and Ghulam Sarwar Lahori’s Akhlaq-i Sarwari, for 
which the Nawal Kishor press in Lucknow obtained the copyright, 
first publishing it in 1878.5! Some authors, better known for other 
kinds of literature, also published under the akhlaqi title, among 
them the prolific mathematician and historian Zaka Allah Khan.°? 

As the akhlaqs took on new lives, often in translation, the fable 
tradition—headed by the Hitopadesa in its original Sanskrit form but 
by now in several vernacular versions, as well as its Persian version, 
the Anwar-i Suhaili—maintained its popularity in classrooms and 
households. The Hitopadesa benefited from the patronage provided 
by the government Sanskrit College at Benares, where a version by 
James Ballantyne went into many new editions until the end of the 
century.°* Another Sanskrit edition prepared for high school pupils 
in the mid-1890s by Moreshvar Ramchandra Kale was republished 
many times in his lifetime and is still in use today.** In Britain, 
meanwhile, several leading Sanskritists continued to pay attention 
to the Hitopadesa, resulting in new editions for the use of ICS candi- 
dates but also for a more general reading public. Among these were 
re-publications of the early editions of Charles Wilkins and Francis 
Johnson (previously used at Haileybury) and new translations from 
Sanskritists Friedrich Max Miiller and Edwin Arnold, the latter 
repeating in the 1896 edition of his own 1861 version, the Book of 
Good Counsels, his enthusiastic tribute to “the wit, the morality, and 
the philosophy of these ‘animals of India.’”°> 

When criticism was finally made of the Hitopadesa’s unsuitability as 
a teaching tool, it would be by an Indian not a British scholar. In the 
early twentieth century, the renowned Sanskrit teacher Ganganath 
Jha explained his own replacement of the Hitopadesa by Vidyapati 
Thakura’s Purusapariksa because it had “long been felt” that the 
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animal fables no longer held the interest of older boys. Furthermore, 
the fifteenth-century Purusapariksa’s stories, which had “formed part 
of the education of the young Vidyarthi of old,” carried “moral les- 
sons” that he felt were of higher “practical value” than the fables.°° 
Jha’s action apart, however, the fables were to keep their place in 
many other educational institutions throughout India. 

The Anwar-i Suhaili, the most popular Persian version of the fables, 
also retained its popularity in late-nineteenth-century Persian- 
reading circles in Britain and India.*’ A British official responsible 
for a magnificently bound edition in the late 1870s was enthusiastic 
about the Anwar as “a composition not less instructive and entertain- 
ing than the Fables of Aesop” and suitable for the use of a new gener- 
ation of civil service candidates now studying Oriental languages in 
Oxbridge as “an instructive classical composition.”** Selections from 
the Anwar prepared for use in Indian schools and colleges included 
Nassau Lees’s compilation, the Iqd-i gul, which in the 1860s com- 
bined portions of the Gulistan and the Anwar-i Suhaili for the use of 
students in the Calcutta Madrassa’s Anglo-Persian department. The 
same selection was still being used for the higher-level Persian exam- 
inations for entry into the Indian Civil Service in the late 1890s, 
illustrating the dual usage of such texts in Indian and British class- 
rooms. The book trade in such works was clearly thriving, reflecting 
demand from schools, universities, and private readers, but so too 
was a parallel trade in a kind of literature that many British offic- 
ers and missionaries had long wanted to eradicate from educational 
institutions as frivolous, if not actually “immoral” or “obscene.” 


Government, Missions, the Indian Intelligentsia, and 
Obscenity 


Some of the competition entries submitted to the government in the 
1860s for adoption in its schools had been summarily rejected as 
“obscene.” Yet beyond the control of government, and often side- 
by-side with akhlaqs and fables, the Persian romances were also 
enjoying a heyday, finding entry into indigenous schools and many 
households through the growth of privately owned Indian presses. 
Preferable to censoring such undesirable works, in the view of an 
education officer such as Ralph Griffith, was the encouraging of a 
“free trade” in textbooks, keeping an eye on new vernacular books 
through frequent reports and surveys and taking action against 
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publishers only in extreme cases.°? Ulrike Stark’s recent An Empire 
of Books has made the point very well that the book trade did not 
suffer as the newspaper trade did from intervention from the NWP 
government. When occasional charges of obscenity were directed at 
such publishers, it was on the say-so of a Calcutta committee, not 
the NWP government’s own initiative. That said, a controversy to 
which Stark paid considerable attention—the fining in 1873 of some 
publishers and booksellers in the NWP and the Punjab—was sparked 
by the dissemination (among other allegedly “obscene” works) of the 
same Persian work, the Bahar-i Danish, that had attracted controversy 
intermittently ever since its addition to the Haileybury curriculum 
70 years earlier. 

Missionary pressure groups, in the north-west as elsewhere, had 
meanwhile been waging a persistent campaign against the “immoral 
tone” of many such publications of the native vernacular press- 
es.°' One missionary, John Murdoch, who fulminated in the 1870s 
against “the idolatrous and immoral teaching of some Government 
and University text-books in India,” denigrated even Saadi’s Gulistan, 
usually immune from such charges. Railing against the “obscenity 
of Urdu and Persian textbooks” generally, he characterized Yusuf and 
Zulaikha as an erotic Muhammadan poem not fit for “lads,” showing 
none of Ralph Griffiths’s understanding of its allegorical significance 
for Muslims. Some Punjab missionaries who backed Murdoch’s com- 
plaint against the Yusuf noted that even “the Maulvis of Delhi will 
not allow the book to be read in their schools.”° 

Reactions such as this, attributed at second hand to the “maulvis 
of Delhi,” are only rarely to be found at first hand. Yet some recent 
studies of vernacular literature are opening up interesting critiques 
of the classical corpus from within Indian literati circles. Stark finds 
“no general outcry at the notion that large parts of oriental litera- 
ture were ‘immoral.’”°? On the contrary, criticism of the same works 
from within their own circles by some leading literary figures, begin- 
ning in the 1860s, was becoming more public in the 1870s, result- 
ing in what has been termed the internalization of the debate on 
obscenity by educated Indians, the stimulus coming only partly from 
awareness of British Victorian moral values imposed from without. 
Frances Pritchett has traced the ambiguities and self-contradictions 
in some of the Muslim intelligentsia’s efforts to evaluate the Urdu 
poetry of the past, and set standards for the present, in a period in 
which literary creativity was increasingly being judged by new moral 
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criteria.®> Several studies have noted Nazir Ahmad’s very deliberate 
focusing of the moral lessons of his novel, Taubut al-Nasuh, on a dra- 
matic book-burning incident in which Nasuh, outraged over his eld- 
est son’s moral dereliction, chose to symbolize his despair by burning 
his son’s offending collection of Persian classical literature, includ- 
ing the long-controversial Bahar-i Danish.°® Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
in reviewing Muslim views on a new agenda for higher education, 
declared that apart from some theological and jurisprudential works, 
the “old Eastern sciences” were “utterly useless and of no practical 
importance” for present-day education, including in this condem- 
nation “the greater portion of the Greek philosophy of which the 
Muhammadan scholars were proud.”®’ In thus writing off much of 
the classical heritage, Sayyid Ahmad did not actually specify any of 
the ethical works that have been highlighted in this chapter. However, 
his negative reaction, noted earlier, when it was suggested that the 
Persian akhlaqs should be translated into Urdu and English is hint 
enough that they too, owing much to Greek philosophy, should also 
be excluded. Stark’s conclusion that “North India’s educated elites 
participated in the stigmatization and marginalization of specific 
genres of their classical and modern literary traditions” is certainly 
reinforced by some of the cases cited in this chapter.°° 

The witnesses to the Hunter Education Commission in 1882 pro- 
vide another window into Indian opinion on the teaching of moral- 
ity in schools. Some were the same literati already cited, but they 
now included several Indians in government subordinate service 
who were not authors themselves. Three of the 50 questions posed to 
such witnesses related to textbooks, including “does definite instruc- 
tion in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools?”® This commis- 
sion would conclude that over India as a whole, although the great 
majority of the witnesses affirmed that morals were not currently 
being taught, they expressed “a strong desire that definite moral 
instruction should form part of the College Course.””° Yet the Indian 
witnesses from the NWP showed themselves as divided as their pred- 
ecessors had been when first speaking out in literary society debates 
20 years earlier.”! Although the majority emphatically wanted moral 
instruction, most stipulated that such teaching must be religiously 
neutral. A minority, however, was firmly of the view that it was not 
the business of government schools to teach morality and urged the 
commission to leave well alone. 
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Ona question posed about the textbooks already available, opinions 
were particularly divided. Raja Siva Prasad, an outspoken inspector 
of schools, who had already written several textbooks for govern- 
ment and was a habitual defender of government education against 
attacks by other Indians, claimed that the “text-books in use in our 
halkabandi and tahsili schools are as suitable as any books can be.””” 
Yet the majority of Indian witnesses came down heavily on the gov- 
ernment textbooks as generally unsuitable for school use on grounds 
that included their moral content. A pleader from the Aligarh court 
selected the Bahar-i Danish and the Zulaikha for particular criticism, 
mirroring earlier missionary language of “books full of indecent 
expressions.”’* Intriguingly, Stark has noticed that Raja Siva Prasad, 
defender to the hilt of government textbooks, had some of his own 
publications criticized by other witnesses as “objectionable on moral 
grounds” and as bound, therefore, to have “a demoralizing effect on 
the minds of students.””4 “Indian opinion” on pedagogy and ethics 
was Clearly as divided in the 1880s as opinion among Europeans had 
been from the start. 


Conclusions 


In spite of the many dissenting voices, both British and Indian, the 
Hunter Commission recommended that “an attempt be made to pre- 
pare a moral text-book, based upon the fundamental principles of 
natural religion, such as may be taught in all Government and non- 
Government colleges.”’”> Would this herald the final eradication of the 
“old” canon of Persian and Sanskrit textbooks from the government 
and aided schools and colleges and the substitution of the entirely 
“new”? Not so, for the government of India failed in its many subse- 
quent attempts to commission any such all-purpose moral textbook, 
and there is plenty of evidence that both the fables and the akhlaqs 
held their own into the twentieth century in many government insti- 
tutions as well as in indigenous schools and private colleges. 

The akhlaqs survived in their original Persian forms, especially 
in the few colleges and universities that managed to retain their 
Oriental departments into the late nineteenth century. The Muir 
Central College at Allahabad (later the Allahabad University), for 
example, adopted for the study of “morals” at the “Oriental matric- 
ulation” level Kashifi’s Akhlaq-i Muhsini and an Arabic work by 
Ghazali. Adopted too, however, was the “new” Urdu akhlaq authored 
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by Kashi Nath and rewarded by the government, to which particular 
attention has been drawn in this chapter. At the “Oriental middle 
examination,” a stronger diet of Persian classical ethical instruction 
was required, the textbooks chosen being the Akhlaq-i Nasiri and the 
Akhlaq-i Jalali, again with some Arabic ethical works by al-Ghazali. 
Recommended supplementary reading included Saadi’s Gulistan and 
Bostan, The Four Dervishes, and the Anwar-i Suhaili—thus bringing 
together in these government classrooms most of the “old” classics 
that had been valued in Mughal India but with the addition of Kashi 
Nath’s “new,” British-commissioned, akhlaqi work in Urdu.” 

This neo-Orientalist heyday was not to last long, however, even 
in the NWP. In the late 1880s, the Allahabad University responded 
to a declining demand for Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit by decid- 
ing to concentrate on English-medium instruction alone. The newly 
founded Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh also closed 
its Arabic and Persian department in the late 1880s. Meanwhile, the 
government patronage offered to Indian attempts to provide a new 
ethical literature had not outlasted the Indian careers of those British 
officials who had triggered it. The vernacular literature competition 
was quickly dropped by later lieutenant-governors, who did not 
share the earlier confidence that government rewards, more carrot 
than stick, would gradually lead to the emergence of a new literature 
in Urdu drawing on classical works yet consonant with the govern- 
ment’s idea of appropriate moral values. An educational initiative 
that had been closely connected to the “morality through literature” 
cause, the drive in the late 1860s and early 1870s to get females into 
schools, also lost momentum in the 1880s.’” 

It was the Punjab that, under the initial influence of Gottlieb 
Leitner, was to remain the center in the north-west for Persian 
akhlaqi literature and Sanskrit fables. Leitner’s list of the textbooks 
used in elementary Persian indigenous schools in the early 1880s 
included many of the works discussed in this chapter, namely, the 
Gulistan, the Bostan, Yusuf and Zulaikha, the Anwar-i Suhaili, and the 
Akhlaq-i Muhsini. More advanced schools used the Akhlag-i Nasiri 
and the Akhlaq-i Jalali and also the controversial Bahar-i Danish that 
Leitner was defending so strongly against the condemnation of his 
colleagues. The moral philosophy classes of the “Munshi” section of 
the Lahore Oriental College used the Nasirean and Jalalean ethics, 
whereas the “Pandit classes” taught the Hitopadesa, as did literature 
classes in Sanskrit schools.”® Punjab was unusual, however, for in the 
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rest of the north-west, the survival of these works was to depend on 
the private presses and schools that continued to feed a demand that 
was never to die out completely in homes throughout the region. 

That it proved impossible to produce a government textbook for 
“moral instruction” indicates the diversity of views among both British 
educationists and the handful of Indians, mainly in government serv- 
ice, who had participated in shaping educational policy. For the north- 
west at least (i.e., the NWP and the Punjab), the notion of “textbook 
culture” requires some reconsideration. Attention has particularly been 
drawn in this chapter to some non-British Europeans who, until late in 
the nineteenth century, valued the Arabo-Persian and Sanskrit knowl- 
edge traditions much more positively than is usually represented and 
to some British educationists, of similarly open mind, to whom little 
attention has yet been paid. The education service at its intermediary 
and lower levels seems to offer a still largely untapped source for open- 
ing up other dimensions of the Indian knowledge systems, their expo- 
nents, practitioners, and critics. Much more needs to be said on Indian 
interventions on questions of ethics and moral instruction than has 
been attempted here. The attention drawn to Kashi Nath’s reproduction 
of an “old book” in a “new binding” provides an example, however, 
of an intervention that—though quickly eclipsed by other initiatives 
in vernacular literature, notably the “new novel” of Nazir Anmad— 
nevertheless begins to test the waters of Indian opinion on ethical and 
moral questions in ways that can help to nuance some current interpre- 
tations of the intellectual history of this period and region. 


Notes 


1. The terms ethics and morals were often used interchangeably when consid- 
ering appropriate pedagogies at either college or school level. However, in 
the particular context of this chapter, ethics and ethical values usually per- 
tained to works of a philosophical nature having their ground in Greco- 
Islamic ideas as taught in some of the madrassas (colleges of higher Arabic 
learning), whereas morals and morality pertain both to colonial rhetoric 
on agendas associated with the wider colonial project, and more specifi- 
cally to certain texts considered suitable for teaching “right conduct” in 
schools. However, much slippage occurred between these usages. 

2. Hitopadesa, attributed to Narayana, composed c. 800-950 CE, probably in 
eastern India. Nineteenth-century surveys of its sources and transmission 
include Francis Johnson, ed., preface to Hitopadesa: The Sanskrit Text of the 
First Book, or Mitra-labha (London: James Madden & Co., 1840). See also 
A. N. D. Haksar, trans., introduction to The Hitopadesa (London: Penguin 
Group, 2006). 
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Panchatantra, which by the sixteenth century (apart from its Sanskrit 
descendant, the Hitopadesa) had taken other forms such as the Arabic 
Kalilah wa Dimnah (named after the jackal “characters” of its first chap- 
ter), see Frangois de Blois, Burzoy’s Voyage to India and the Origin of the 
Book of Kalilah wa Dimnah (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1990). 


. The Persian Anwar-i Suhaili was compiled in the late fifteenth century 


by Husain Vaiz al-Kashifi at the Khurasan court of Sultan Husain Abul 
Ghazi. From the Anwar, Abul Fazl prepared for emperor Akbar in the 
sixteenth century a version he called the Ayar-i Danish (Touchstone of 
knowledge). 


. Akhlaq (ethics), explained as “inborn character, moral character, moral 


virtue” in F. Rahman, Encyclopaedia Iranica, vol. 1 (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1984), 719-723. 

On Abu Ali Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Maskawaihi (d. 1030), see 
Dwight M. Donaldson, Studies in Muslim Ethics (London: S. P. C. K., 1953), 
chapter 5. 


. On akhlagi influence in precolonial north India, see Muzaffar Alam, The 


Language of Political Islam: India, 1200-1800 (London: C. Hurst & Co., 
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On Tusi, see the translator’s introduction to Nasir al-din Tusi, The 
Nasirean Ethics, trans. G. M. Wickens (London: Allen & Unwin, 1964); on 
Jalal al-Din (known as al-Dawani), see Ann K. S. Lambton, Encyclopaedia 
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Nasirean and Jalalean are adopted here, following Wickens’s coinage, 
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See Maria E. Subtelny, “A Late Medieval Persian Summa on Ethics: 
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In 1871 the banker Lala Lachmi Narayan delivered a long speech in 
highly Persianized Urdu at the Delhi Society. The topic of his talk 
was the civilizing value of associations and more specifically of the 
very debating clubs, of which the Delhi Society (founded by the joint 
efforts of the British and the social and intellectual elite of Delhi) 
was an example. What is fascinating about this text is not so much 
the fact that he endorsed the British credo of a civilizing mission but 
the way he translated it into the concept of tahzib ul akhlaq (the pol- 
ishing of the manners) that his audience was familiar with—Hindus 
and Muslims alike. Whereas formerly it was the kings, he recounted, 
who brought forth the equilibrium and unity of a well-ordered soci- 
ety and thus prevented the relapse into a state of wilderness, at the 
individual as well as at the social level, this function had now been 
taken over by associations. It was through them that India would 
one day regain her rightful place among the most advanced nations. 
Thus, he not only linked the civility of tahzib ul akhlaq to the insti- 
tutions of civil society, but he also inserted the move by which a 
person subdues his passions to the control of reason and acquires 
polishing—what one might term the individual civilizing mission— 
into the struggle of nations to gain precedence in the order of the 
most progressive civilizations. 

What I propose to do in this chapter is to follow up the con- 
ceptual histories of both civility and tahzib ul akhlaq and their 
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entanglement.” Two points seem of particular interest to me. First, 
conceptual history has for a long time been written within the 
framework of a single language. Although this has brought forth 
magnificent works in their own right,? the elements of transfer 
between languages, of translation and entanglement, are only now 
beginning to catch the attention of researchers in a systematic way.* 
Taking up this development, this chapter will focus on the encoun- 
ter between the concept of civility and of tahzib and the transforma- 
tion that translation brought about in both of them. However, in 
order to properly evaluate the impact of the colonial encounter in 
Britain and in north India, it will be necessary to widen the gaze and 
also look at concepts and their transformation under way on the eve 
of colonial rule. 

Second, both civility and tahzib can be read as concepts that—in 
different ways—link individual morality and social structures. Both 
are based on what Peter Brown called the “creation of a certain kind 
of person.”> I would suggest that the kind of person that has to be 
created is centrally defined by his emotions. Learning to be civil or 
well mannered nearly always was linked to the idea of having to sup- 
press or discipline certain emotions, considered disruptive for polite 
intercourse, but also refining and balancing others and cultivating 
feelings considered to ennoble the soul—be it valor or compassion, 
romantic love, or the ability to be moved to tears by a beautiful verse. 
Though all of these emotions are experienced individually, they are 
taught and learnt socially.° 

At the same time, neither civility nor tahzib limit themselves to 
the creation of a well-balanced and polished soul but also relate to 
society as a whole, whether “good society” is considered as a precon- 
dition for or a result of appropriate feeling and acting. The history of 
emotions, therefore, cannot be told outside the framework of politi- 
cal history. Reading the civilizing mission as an endeavor in teach- 
ing a specific way of feeling certainly need not and should not result 
in its depoliticization. 


Britain: From Courtesy to the Civilizing Mission 


The central methodological problem in writing a history of the 
entanglement of concepts of civility is the fact that we are dealing 
with moving targets on both sides. This is not taken into account 
by the older histories of cultural transfer, which assumed that the 
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British idea of civility—imagined constant over time—was trans- 
ferred to India, where it was either received, rejected, or adapted. Nor 
is it sufficiently taken into consideration by the more recent studies, 
regrouped under the label of new imperial history; these point out 
that the concepts of civility and barbarity are part of the same dis- 
cursive movement, which right from the beginning involves both 
the metropolis and the colonies.’ The construction of Oriental bar- 
barity and lack of civility certainly is predicated upon the British 
self-image, a self-image, however, that is at no point stable over time; 
nor is it homogeneous with regard to the social groups involved in 
the debate. If the assumption of a close interrelation between images 
of the self and the other holds true, this would necessarily lead to 
highly varied concepts of the Oriental and the measures needed to 
civilize him. In turn, this implies that the Indian actors interacted 
with and translated not just one but a whole multitude of concepts 
of civility with only partly overlapping meanings. 

Whereas the history of French courtly culture since early modern 
times has been studied in great detail, following the seminal work of 
Norbert Elias, research on English concepts seems a little sketchier, 
with the exception of works exploring the interrelation between 
notions of politeness and civility on the one hand and masculinity 
on the other.? 

Like for the rest of Europe, the English sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century notions of courtesy, gentility, and politeness show a marked 
Italian and French influence, both in their perception of nature 
as a state of rawness, which needed to be overcome through social 
interaction, and in the central role women were accorded in this 
process. The polishing of the manners is seen to require an intense 
self-education, ranging from the refinement of emotions to the mas- 
tery of polite conversation to learning the intricacies of dress codes 
and gracious bodily movements. Although the effort had to be an 
individual one, it could only succeed in an exclusive social setting, 
notably of the court—the solitary nobleman in the privacy of his 
estate lacked the incentive, not to speak of the opportunity, to refine 
his manners. The adoption of Italian and French models of courtesy 
thus has also to be read in the context of the rise of the royal court 
in London.'° Becoming this “kind of person,” therefore, created the 
social and cultural distinction of the noble and the courtier, but 
through this very fact remained limited in its impact. Courtesy does 
not open up to progress at a supraindividual level; neither socially 
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nor in the course of generations is an expansion of the circle of cour- 
teous persons aimed at. 

The evolution of concepts rarely takes place in a linear fashion. 
Although courtesy was being replaced by civility since the seven- 
teenth century already, it took much longer for the latter concept to 
develop a meaning clearly distinguished from the older notion. This 
had two important implications. First, courtly politeness was now 
castigated for its formalism, which created an elaborate mannerism 
without transforming the inner being. Manners without the appro- 
priate emotions were considered hollow, even despicable. Civility 
was no longer held to lie in the appropriate expression of feelings but 
in their sincerity. This led to two very different emotional regimes, 
which seem to have coexisted for quite some time. Sentimentalism 
strove to close the gap between feeling and expression by cultivat- 
ing strong emotions: a civil person was not only supposed to voice 
his sentiments of love, compassion, and sympathy but to actually 
experience them. The other regime took the opposite direction, 
downplaying not only feelings but also their expression. This led 
to the exaltation of an honest but rough British manliness, opposed 
to the unnatural refinement associated with the court. This idea of 
manliness aimed at striking a balance between barbarity (i.e., emo- 
tions in their raw state—like uncontrolled anger, lust, and greed) 
and the loss of power through effeminacy, brought about by too 
close a contact to women and the restraints and pretences they were 
held to impose. 

The twin fears of barbarization and loss of manliness were by 
no means only a product of the colonial situation in the late nine- 
teenth century, but they show up markedly earlier—in the creation 
of a Protestant British identity in opposition to continental Catholic, 
notably French and Italian culture!! but also to the perceived barbar- 
ity of the Celtic fringe.” Protestantism thus played an important role 
in the definition of barbarity and civility and the imagining of Britain 
as the most civil nation; at the same time, it proved flexible enough 
to allow for very different emotional regimes.!? The links between 
these debates of the eighteenth century and the later Orientalist 
discourse have hardly been explored so far. My hypothesis is that 
many of the Orientalist topoi were not developed in relation to the 
Orient at all but predated the phase of intense colonial encounter 
and were only at a later stage transferred from one discursive field to 
another. Though adaptations and changes certainly occurred during 
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this transfer, the familiarity of the rhetorical devices might explain 
part of the success of images related to the Orient. 

Second, linguistically and ideologically, the concept of civility 
was based no longer on the court but on the city and the citizen. 
Although this topos had a longer tradition, it now became central to 
drawing an opposition between the rising middle classes (including 
traders and merchants) and the courtly aristocracy and thus made 
it possible to overcome the boundaries that hitherto prevented the 
universality of courtly gentility.'* Civility, therefore, became one of 
those concepts that were at the same time universal and highly par- 
ticularistic, which held a potential for and a promise of inclusion 
but still permitted exclusion at a large scale. Both aspects worked 
hand in hand: as everyone could (and ought to!) become civilized, 
exclusion from civility could only be self-incurred and blamed on 
nobody else. Thus, civility denoted the characteristics, the values, 
and the emotional regimes of white middle-class men. Without giv- 
ing up its internal variations, the concept could work as a means 
of distinction. Simultaneously, it held out a promise to those not 
yet included. If they only tried hard enough, they too might one 
day become as civilized as the British themselves, or at least almost. 
This very ambivalence remained the foundation stone of the rule of 
white middle-class men, at home no less than in the colonies. Even 
though the topos of a civilizing mission never had the same impact 
in British colonialism as the mission civilisatrice for the French, and 
even though the concept of civilizing others was never a goal in 
itself (and certainly not one that took precedence over economic and 
political interests), the opposition between the civilized British and 
the barbarous natives remained a cornerstone for the legitimation 
of imperial rule. This was an opposition, however, that could not 
deploy its effectiveness without holding out the promise of future 
civility. 

Hand in hand with this development, the concept changed its tem- 
poral structure and no longer exclusively or even primarily described 
a well-defined state that had to be reached (i.e., civility) but an open 
and never-ending process (i.e., civilizing or civilization).° Joined to 
the idea of progress, the concept now was directed no longer prima- 
rily at individuals but at societies and nations. From here, it grew 
in several directions. First, the causes of civilization are no longer 
first and foremost to be found in the individual mastery of emo- 
tions (these are the result, not the starting point of the civilizing 
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process). Rather, it is the institutions of civil society, built on mutual 
and institutionalized trust, that bring forth civilized ways of feeling 
and interacting.’” Civility and even more the ability to civilize oth- 
ers may still be the entry billet to civil society—it is not by chance 
that associations calling for civilizing subalterns had such an appeal 
for women, while the British subalterns could still engage in projects 
aimed at civilizing the natives and even Oriental men would invest 
in the reform of their womenfolk. At the same time, it is only those 
who already lived in a civil society who could lay claim to true civil- 
ity and live up to its emotional rules—an aspect that was much more 
ambivalent about being translated into a colonial context than the 
rules of civilized feeling. This does not mean that education lost any 
of its importance—on the contrary. But what had up to then been 
an individual or at most a familial responsibility now became the 
task of society as a whole, if it did not want to run the risk of falling 
from its level of civilization. This program was all the more neces- 
sary, as the progress along the path of civilization always faced the 
inherent danger of losing out on the rougher virtues and thus degen- 
erating. Civil society was a precondition for civility; it did not by 
itself guarantee it. Therefore, it was of utmost importance not only to 
impart the right kind of knowledge to future leaders but even more 
to form their character by the public school combination of Cicero 
and cricket.!® The great anxiety, both in Britain and in the colonies, 
was that newcomers would be able to appropriate this knowledge of 
books and comportment without going through the required inner 
transformation of their emotional makeup: thus, they would look 
and behave like a gentleman without feeling like one, especially in 
times of crisis.1° 

If education emphasized the potentially universal side of civiliza- 
tion, the biologization, which gained importance in the last decades 
of the nineteenth century, apparently moved in the opposite direc- 
tion. To a much greater extent than hitherto, the very possibility 
of becoming civilized now hinged on intrinsic and racial proper- 
ties of the body. At the same time, even racial supremacy was never 
regarded as safeguarded for all times but rather exacerbated anxieties 
of degeneration, which again had to be fought by training the young 
generation’s bodies and developing their minds: race at the same 
time was and was not amenable to conscious improvement. 

No less ambiguous was the third transformation of the concept of 
civilization (after its institutionalization and biologization), which 
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marked the shift from behavior to scientific knowledge and tech- 
nical innovation. Only at the very first glance did this render the 
boundaries between the civilized and those at the receiving end of 
the civilizing mission more permeable. In spite of the fact that tech- 
nical innovations were more easily transported across the globe than 
knowledge systems or emotional attitudes, railways and factories did 
not render India civilized in the eyes of the colonial power—unlike 
Britain, where the same indicators were a sure sign of the nation’s 
civilizational ranking. Though many could master mathematics and 
engineering, though everyone could travel by railway, this “mere 
appropriation” of civilization’s result was always sharply distin- 
guished from “real” civility.” 


North India: The Many Faces of Tahzib ul Akhlaq 


These were the concepts that Lala Lachmi Narayan but also those 
scholars, educationists, civil servants, and writers who marked the 
debate among Muslims—people like Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Nazir 
Ahmad, and Muhammad Zaka Ullah most prominent among them— 
had to respond to in the last third of the nineteenth century. The fact 
that they chose to translate civilization with the traditional concept 
of tahzib ul akhlaq went a long way to explain the successful adapta- 
tion and enculturation of the British civilizing mission among the 
north Indian Urdu-speaking elite. 

Translation has traditionally been viewed as the transportation, 
the “carrying-over,” of meaning from one language into another. 
This translation could be more or less successful, usually less so, the 
further the languages differed, and some languages did not even 
have words for the new meanings to be introduced. Recent transla- 
tion studies, on the contrary, tend to emphasize the creative process 
involved in every translation, the fact that every translation trans- 
forms not only the target language but also has repercussions on the 
connotations the concepts carry in their original language.”! Seeing 
translation as a social practice, moreover, allows widening the gaze 
from the text to the relations between the actors involved in the 
production of the texts.” 

Translating civilization as tahzib thus certainly transformed the 
notion of tahzib, as is shown later, but it also transformed the way a 
north Indian audience would understand English texts about civili- 
zation—reading them with the assumption that what British authors 
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meant when they wrote civilization was tahzib. This goes further 
than the belief that civilization was not a foreign concept but had 
its correspondence in indigenous ideas, thus blurring the bounda- 
ries between cultures and hiding colonial transformations under 
the assumption of continuity. It also transported quite-specific ideas 
about the relation between rationality and emotions, about nature, 
wilderness, and cultivation, and about the ultimate aim of the civi- 
lizing process and grafted them onto the English concept. 

The general development of the concept of tahzib ul akhlaq is 
known: the reception of Greek, mainly Platonic and Aristotelian, 
ideas of the division of the soul into animal passions on the one 
hand and rationality on the other in Islamic philosophy; their trans- 
formation by al-Ghazali and others into what became the classical 
psychological discourse on the opposition of nafs, shared by humans 
and animals, and ‘aql, common to men and angels.”* This discourse 
was taken up and further developed by Sufism, pointing to the neces- 
sity of subduing the ego and its inordinate emotions as a first stage 
toward losing the self in God. Where the different Sufi orders varied 
and what still remains to be researched in detail is, on the one hand, 
the means that were developed for the subduing of the passions and, 
on the other hand, the role that not only reason but a whole range 
of highly intense but positively connoted emotions (love for God, 
for the Prophet, for music) played in this process.*4 Here again, the 
depiction of civilizing as simply restraining or suppressing emotions 
shows only one side of the story and does not capture the richness of 
theorizing emotions in Islamic philosophy and Sufism. 

The attainment of Sufi tahzib is a path every disciple has to follow 
through personal dedication. Individual efforts, however, will not 
lead him to this goal without the mediation of the pir (the Sufi mas- 
ter) and the entire line of his predecessors up to the Prophet himself. 
Mediation in this context goes much further than simple interces- 
sion: it is the holiness of the saints and notably the Prophet and 
after him the saint of the age that holds up the moral order of the 
macrocosm, thereby creating the conditions under which it can be 
reflected in the human microcosm and can lead the equilibrium and 
harmony considered central for religious tahzib.”° 

This same cosmology is the starting point for courtly tahzib as 
well, with the task of upholding the moral universe shifting from 
the saint to the ruler. This certainly implies his duties of protecting 
the Muslims, maintaining the law, and providing justice. But it can, 
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and often did, go much further. Drawing from religious terminol- 
ogy, the ruler is described as the insan-e kamil (the perfect human 
being), who is the linchpin on which the entire edifice of civilization 
rests: he alone can prevent humanity from relapsing into a state of 
wilderness.”° 

For its very worldliness, courtly etiquette thus never moves very far 
from its religious underpinnings. The ceremonies of the darbar on 
the one hand ask for an intense control of the passions, the subdu- 
ing of every spontaneous reaction in favor of an intricate politeness, 
the regulation of all bodily movements and every inflection of the 
voice, transforming a person into a highly polished work of art. On 
the other hand, nobility also consisted in the cultivation of emo- 
tions, in a delicate sense of honor and the willingness to forcefully 
stand up against any insult, in wrath when punishing offenders and 
providing justice, in manly valor and courage, but also in the softer 
emotions, in compassion and generosity when faced with human 
misery and the readiness to die for love (at least in a poem). Together, 
these emotions once again create “a certain kind of person,” a noble- 
man, who is as much indebted to the moral order of the macrocosm 
to become what he is as he contributes to this very order through his 
personal civilization. It would, of course, be possible to differenti- 
ate here between settings that were more centered on the ruler and 
others in which the comportment of noblemen was considered the 
main civilizing force. It certainly would be necessary to distinguish 
between some periods, in which military values predominated, lead- 
ing to a valorization of anger and unpredictable outbursts of tem- 
per under very specific and limited circumstances,”” and others, in 
which the nobility of the soul was to be proven through literary and 
artistic patronage. This, however, would not detract from the central 
place of emotions for the civility of the nobility and, through this, 
for the legitimization of their rule. 

The reinterpretation of these ideas on tahzib ul akhlaq was the 
central task faced by the generation of north Indian Muslim intellec- 
tuals who had survived 1857. The impact of the revolt on British rule 
had been deeply ambiguous. On the one hand, it led to the devaluat- 
ing of those projects that had aimed at a major transformation of the 
subcontinent through education and conversion, which had marked 
the two previous decades before the revolt and which were now held 
responsible for the widespread discontent. Ideas of a civilizing mis- 
sion certainly did not dominate the official political discourse. On 
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the other hand, and equally important, the memory of the “mutiny” 
was perpetuated in countless histories, memoirs, letter collections, 
and novels and inscribed into the geography of many Indian cities— 
the ridge and the flag tower at Delhi, the well at Kanpur, and the 
residency at Lakhnau being only the most prominent among them. 
This memory was crucially based on the opposition between civil- 
ity and barbarity, between the heroic and chivalrous British who 
defied death to rescue the innocent British ladies from a fate worse 
than death and the treacherous and base native, who lacked not only 
moral values but also the control over his vile passions. If Indians 
were unwilling or unable to deal with their emotions in a civilized 
manner, the lesson from 1857 read, it fell to the British to prevent 
the worst excesses, either by force or, where possible, by cautious 
education and slow improvement. Either way, the discourse on civil- 
ity remained central.”8 

It was to this discourse that people such as Muhammad Zaka 
Ulah, but also poets such as Hali, responded, setting out to deny the 
inferiority of Indian culture by proving that values were universal 
and thus the same in India (or in Islam) as in Europe. Civility could 
be translated into the framework of tahzib because, to their mind, 
beneath the linguistic differences, they were basically the same. How 
was this possible? Was it just a delusive reinterpretation of Victorian 
values and feeling rules as indigenous, or was there a development 
already under way, before and outside of colonial influence, with 
which they could link up? 

Since the eighteenth century, and more precisely through the work 
of Shah Wali Ullah and his immediate successors, the mediatory posi- 
tion of both the saint and the ruler—the central difference between 
traditional ideas of tahzib and the notions of civility sketched in the 
previous section—had come under attack. Upholding the moral and 
religious order was as necessary as ever, probably even more so in a 
time of declining Muslim power, not only in India but throughout 
the world. However, if on theological grounds the place accorded to 
the saint began to be viewed as irreconcilable with pure monotheism, 
political reasons led the reformers to slowly and almost reluctantly 
ask for the displacement of the nobility, seen as either unwilling or 
unable to fulfill their established duties. As a consequence, it was 
the individual Muslim, whether he embarked on the Sufi path or 
remained engaged in worldly pursuit, who became responsible not 
only for his personal civility but also for the creation of the religious, 
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social, and political conditions he had formerly taken for granted. 
Pious civility no longer required a man to leave the world but to 
act in it and to transform it. Emotions were geared to this goal. The 
virtuous Muslim was certainly to feel and to feel intensely: for God 
and his Prophet but equally and derived from this first love, for 
his community, its spiritual regeneration, and its political success. 
Insofar as this goal required well-planned activity, emotions—which 
were believed to overpower an individual and to make him lose con- 
trol and thus distract him from his duty—increasingly came under 
attack. This is true for ecstatic practices at the shrines no less than for 
music, both religious and worldly, and, at a slightly later stage, also 
for poetry.?? The individualized work ethic, which is often held to 
be the result of Protestantism’s cultural influence, can be read back 
into these texts—not as a full-fledged concept but enough to make 
Victorian values look familiar.*° 

Although the Islamic reform movements and their notions of 
civility and civilization provided a common ground to most if not 
all of the Muslim intellectuals in the later years of the nineteenth 
century, and although all of them had to position themselves in rela- 
tion to the British discourse, the responses they developed within 
the same generation differed widely. Born in 1832, Zaka Ullah 
received his schooling at the Delhi College, where he came under 
the influence of Master Ram Chandra, known no less for his math- 
ematical works than for his critique of Hinduism and Islam and 
his ultimate conversion to Christianity. Zaka Ullah in turn taught 
mathematics, history, and Persian at a variety of north Indian col- 
leges, besides being a prolific writer on a large variety of topics, 
ranging from schoolbooks and translations to a multivolume his- 
tory of India.*! Among his most interesting books is a concordance 
of Islam, Hinduism, and Christianity in three large volumes.” If for 
Shah Wali Ullah Islam had still occupied the central place, tahzib 
and the civilization of men’s feelings being but a means to rees- 
tablish the righteous, the religious world order, this relation was 
reversed in the work of Zaka Ullah: religion is necessary because 
it brings about civility. Although metaphysics and cosmology are 
no longer discussed, religions remain important because they are 
the repository of a people’s knowledge about good and evil and 
the guidance toward a righteous life. What’s most important about 
every religion is tahzib ul akhlaq, and this tahzib is common to all 
of them; civility is not something the British introduced in India 
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but a common and universally valid gift that God bestowed on all 
men by means of various religions.*? 

At first sight, Zaka Ullah draws strongly the concept of tahzib ul 
akhlaq in its Indo-Persian shape, on the divisions of the soul, on 
the need to discipline inordinate passions and to establish a healthy 
balance. The framework of both emotionology and values seems 
remarkably unchanged. Within this framework, however, both 
the agents to be employed to reach this balance and the emotions 
to be cultivated show a profound reconfiguration. Though God is 
acknowledged as the creator, who has endowed man with emotions 
and reason and shown him the way, following the way and acting 
in the world has become man’s responsibility, which he has to per- 
form without divine intervention, without mediation, and without 
miracles. 

Where formerly spiritual exercises or courtly politeness brought 
forth the civilized habitus (khalq) of a person, this disciplining now 
is taken over by work, which trains a person to keep up a sustained 
effort. With professional work comes a sense of responsibility but 
also reliability and even punctuality—in short, the ability to subdue 
spontaneous desires for a planned and well-structured lifestyle. But 
similarly to contemporary Victorian authors, Zaka Ullah also felt the 
need to balance this stern effect of the workplace on men. Equally 
important, therefore, but directed at a different set of emotions is 
the civilizing impact of the family, notably the loving softness of 
women, who not only educate the children but also reawaken gentler 
feelings in men. 

However, education always encompasses the double meaning of 
tarbiyat and ta’lim, moral education and the imparting of knowledge. 
Work disciplines the passions, but it is ‘idm (knowledge) that teaches 
man to distinguish between good and evil and to know himself. 
Thus, it brings forth the purification of the human heart and guides 
man toward true humanity (insaniyat). Contrary to Victorian public 
schools, here knowledge is not the opposite of character formation 
but its main agent. Nevertheless, it is surprising that Zaka Ullah is 
not more precise as to which knowledge he ascribes with this civi- 
lizing value. Whereas he is quite clear on the importance of moral 
teachings and emphasizes the significance of learning about history, 
at least for those in a position to shape the destiny of their country, 
he remains silent on the relation between civility and natural sci- 
ences. This is all the more astonishing as the mastery of nature had 
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started to gain increasing importance in the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century, and the concept of civilization had already begun 
to slide toward development, both in its economic and technical 
implications. 

This is not the only element of the concepts of civilization of which 
Zaka Ullah takes no account. In the Sufi and the courtly traditions, 
the temporal structure of the concept of tahzib was linked to taj- 
did, the periodical renewal of an ideal past condition. This need not 
imply the negation of history—the disavowal of the present in the 
name of the past can release just as much energy as an appeal in the 
name of the future. The Muslim reformers were very much aware 
of the fact that they could and wanted to change history. However, 
the temporal framework of the concept is constituted by past expe- 
rience: the meaning of tahzib is known and does not change. Also 
known is the fact that individuals and nations tend to fall back from 
this ideal and have to be brought back to it periodically. Until the 
late eighteenth century, British Orientalists and Muslim reformers 
based their debate on civility on very similar temporal premises. 
This changed once the European discourse substituted the concept 
of progress for reform, thereby opening up the temporal horizon to 
the infinite and replacing experience—knowledge about the past— 
with expectations for an unknown future.** The biologization of 
the idea of progress in the last third of the nineteenth century 
only further accentuated this development and gave it an aura of 
inevitability. 

These discussions were certainly known to Zaka Ullah, if only 
through his close collaboration with Sayyid Ahmad Khan. However, 
the very basic structure of his argument stands against the incor- 
poration of these ideas. If civility is the same for every religion and 
every nation, it cannot change in contents but only in the degree 
to which it is realized. If men live up to the depicted values, if they 
cultivate the appropriate emotions, work hard during the day, come 
home to the warmth of a companionate marriage and a happy fam- 
ily life in the evening, and educate their children; if they, moreover, 
are compassionate toward their neighbors, act for the welfare of their 
community, and love their motherland; and if eventually they show 
these feelings no longer only through individual and spontaneous 
actions but through a reliable commitment within the framework of 
the institutions of civil society, such as associations, all that a civiliz- 
ing and self-civilizing mission can ask for has been fulfilled. 
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But even within the Aligarh movement, the interpretation and 
selection of the topoi of the British civilizing mission were far 
from homogeneous. The famous poet Altaf Husain Hali, our sec- 
ond example, was barely five years younger than Zaka Ullah.** He 
too came from a respectable family. Born in Panipat, he ran away 
to Delhi to pursue his education at the early age of 13. However, 
unlike Zaka Ullah, there he did not enroll at the Delhi College 
but at the madrassa of the mosque of Husain Bakhsh, one of the 
main centers for the north Indian Wahabi network. At the same 
time, he immersed himself in the world of classical Persian and 
Urdu poetry and became a pupil of Ghalib. He spent some years 
tutoring the sons of the poet Shefta before taking up employ- 
ment in the colonial bureaucracy—first at Lahore, which brought 
him in contact with the circle of litterateurs around Colonel 
W. R. M. Holroyd (the director of public education), and after- 
ward as a teacher at the Anglo-Arabic College at Delhi, the suc- 
cessor institution to the Delhi College. These experiences turned 
Hali into an ardent admirer of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, to whom 
he ascribed his personal rescue from a life lost in the traditional 
occupations of a poet, worshipping every beauty and frequent- 
ing every tavern but in reality “blindly [running] around in the 
same circle, like the proverbial oilman’s bullock.”*¢ It was Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, whom he describes in an almost messianic vocab- 
ulary, who opened his eyes and taught him to use his poetical 
gift to awaken the community and to show them the path to true 
civilization. 

The result of this conversion was the poem Madd 0 jazr-e Islam (the 
ebb and flow of Islam), first published in 1879 and evoking storms of 
enthusiasm among Urdu audiences since the 1880s. It was not only 
taught in schools and quoted in conversations, in sermons, and at 
religious functions, but it also led to innumerable adaptations in a 
wide number of languages among Muslims as well as Hindus and 
Sikhs.°” 

At first sight, the narrative of the poem seems to follow the tradi- 
tional pattern of decline and renewal, as it held prominence among 
Muslim reformist thinkers at least since the days of Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi. Hali draws the picture of the age of Arabian barbarity 
(jahaliyya), a barbarity that refers to a raw state of nature, in which 
neither the fields had been brought under cultivation nor the crude 
emotions of men been subdued: 
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Men’s minds were simply in their natural state 
God’s land was utterly unploughed. [...] 

All their manners were savage 

Each one was unsurpassed in robbing and murder 
Their time was spent in dissentions. 

There was no deterrent of law.*8 


The transition to civilization [tamaddun]?° is effected through the 
teachings of the Prophet Muhammad: 


Arabia, which had been covered with ignorance for centuries 
Was transmuted in a single instance.*° 


To the introduction of monotheism quickly followed instruction 
on “the proper ways of carrying their lives...and all the subjects of 
civilization,” ranging from the realization of the value of time and 
the need for regular work in order to learn a living to compassion, phi- 
lanthropy, and the avoidance of fanaticism. Economically, this led to 
the spreading of trade, politically to the subduing of mighty empires, 
and culturally to the revival of learning and the quest of knowledge. 
Hardly anyone, neither in the Urdu audiences nor among the British, 
would deny that this transition constituted the essence of what was 
meant by “the civilizing process.” To a much greater extent than Zaka 
Ullah, however, for Hali the civilization of man’s emotions and of 
nature go hand in hand. The transformation of the desert into a gar- 
den, a classic image in Islamic literature, under his pen becomes the 
result of public works (ta’mir-e balad): 


They went and made every desolate land flourish. 

They prepared the material basis for everyone’s comfort. 

Mountains and deserts, where dangerous, 

Were turned by them into the envy of the rose-garden’s 
enclosure.4” 


At the same time, the knowledge (‘ilm)—which civilizes man— 
includes not only the Greek heritage but surveying and astronomy, 
medicine, and architecture, as well as the practical knowledge gained 
through commerce and traveling. 

This picture of Arab civilization, the “flood” of history, is followed 
by “ebb,” by decay. This too, by the time he was writing, had become 
a rather conventional idea. What is new in Hali’s poem is that the ebb 
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of Islam found its counterpart in the flow of the European countries,*® 
which were more faithful to the commands of the Prophet than the 
Muslims themselves. What Muhammad had taught—freedom and 
equality, compassion with the downtrodden, and the reform of cus- 
toms degrading women—had been taken up by the British: 


Those covenants of the Holy Law which we have broken 
Have all been firmly upheld by the people of the West.*# 


What the people of the West have taken up and what the Muslims need 
to revive, however, is not the letter of the daily life of the Prophet but 
the principle underlying his mission, the transformation of barbarity 
into civilization. What Muhammad embodied, what all Muslims are 
held to emulate, is that very same quality of progress (taraqqi) that in 
modern times has been taken up by the Europeans. It is this princi- 
ple, more than any specific values (as was the case for Zaka Ullah), that 
remains valid throughout the ages and unites Muslims, Hindus, and the 
Christian West. Where Zaka Ullah’s ideal man restrained his emotions 
to gentle pleasantness—even where he gave in to the love of his family 
and friends, his community, and his nation—Hali is passionate in his 
condemnation of the Muslims’ indolence and apathy, and passion for 
the progress of the community is what he is asking from his audience. 


Conclusion 


What does all this tell us about colonial pedagogy, about the way civil- 
ity was conceived and taught but also understood by the north Indian 
Urdu-speaking community and translated into known idioms? 

First, not all the elements of the British civilizing discourse were 
deemed fit for export in the same way. The need for individual striv- 
ing to behave like a gentleman and the obligations of schools to 
teach not just knowledge, but also character were accorded universal 
validity—even if the ideas of how a gentleman behaved were by no 
means uniform and the evaluations of how far Indians were able to 
live up to that standard differed. The position of the interdependence 
between civility and the institutions of civil society in the colonial 
context, however, remained much more ambivalent, at times to the 
extent of transforming the argument into its contrary. Civility then 
was not so much the outcome of civil society as its precondition. 
Representation and elections did not civilize a people but were boons 
that could only be bestowed on a people that had proved its civility. 
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Second, the success of the British civilizing mission depended to a 
large extent on its translation into indigenous concepts, which per- 
mitted its adaptation and incorporation. British efforts were the most 
successful where they could take up and strengthen developments 
that were already under way. This does not imply a downplaying 
of colonial agency nor assert that history would have happened the 
same way with or without colonialism. Nevertheless, there remains 
a difference between the imposing of new concepts and values and 
the intervention through a selective reinforcement. 

Third, if the British had an active role, so had the Indians. As the 
reading of both Zaka UNah and Altaf Husain Hali has shown, their 
adaptation of British ideas is highly selective. It is through the lens 
of the Indo-Persian concept of tahzib ul akhlaq, but also through the 
reformist notions of periodical decay and renewal, that they look at 
British ideas about civility and education. Though both claim that 
Muslim and Western notions of civility are the same, what they bring 
forth, with different emphases, is something new: the emotional and 
moral regime of a colonized middle class. 
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